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ABSTRACT 



The purpose cf this study was to examine how women 
elementary schoolteachera look upon their work^ what 
they value and criticize about their occupation^ and 
how they negotiate their v;ork interests with sex role 
-and family expectations. The research took the form of 
a case study. The researcher used the qualitative 
research methods of participant observation and indepth 
interviewing to collect data over an eight month 
. period at sn elementary school in the northeastern 
United States. A contrasting school wgs also studied 
for a shorter period of. time for contrasting purposes. 
This report centers on the discussions of four major 
themes which emerged from the data^ teachers' 
understanding of the nature of their careers; the 
importance of autonomy. in their work lives; their 
need for a sense of community among colleagues? and 
finally^ their methods for resolving conflicts. 
The findings suggest that our understandings of teachers* 

^.^ lives has been limited by our stereotypical assumptions 

\; about the nature of women. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

In this study we examine how women elementary 
schoolteachers look upon their work/ what they value 
and criticize about their occupation^ and how they, 
negotiate their work interests with sex role and 
family expectations. The rise of the new scholarship 
on women enables us to examine questions of gender, 
freed from presumptiops about women/ 3 perspectives on 
their experiences. Data was gathered using qualitative 
research methods of participant observation and 
indepth interviewing (See Appendix 1 for a full 
discussion of research methods and procedures). The 
research took the form of a modified /case study." 
One school site, that is, was predominant.. A 
contrasting school waS also studied for a shorter period 
of time for comparative purposies, . > 

How do women who.te^ach elementary school think 
about .their careers? What is the nature of their 
commitment to .teaching in particular -and to the idea 
of working in general? How do they develop relation- 
ships with their colleagues? How do they resolve 
conflicts with administrators parents, and colleagues? 
What values are important to them? These are the 
questions on which this research focused. 



THE FI?.TDIUGS 

The themes discussed in- this report- emerged . 
from the data collected. Discussions and oDservations 
with teachers suggested that elementary school- 
teachers had central concerns in the ways they j 
thought about their experiences. Each of these themes I. 
commands one chapter in this report, ^ 

One theme which emerged centered on teachers ' 
understanding of their careers and of social 
evaluations of their occupational role. First/ the 
teachers were concerned about the ways in which people ' 
thought about their occupation. They recognized 
the low social status teaching carried^ and resented it. 



They wished for greater recognition. for their workf 
although they did not always perceive a connection 
between teaching's reputation as women's work and its 
low social status. Second, teachers thought about their 
careers in terras of the content rather ^han the 
structural implications of each job change. Their 
ways of thinking about career, in other words, did 
not follow the established pattern -we have come to 
•associate with career; .Third, many women evidenced 
commitnrent to working as teachers. ' One example of this 
evidence were the strategies some ; teachers •developed 
to overcome the objections of husbands who resisted 
the idea of their wives returning to work. These - 
issues are discussed in Chapter 3,' "The Intersection 
of I'lork and Career." ~ ' ' 

A second theme for teachers was their expressed 
concern for autonomy in their work« Two features of 
school life, the bureaucracy and imposing parents, 
appeared to teachers to limit their autonomy. 
Teachers developed conflicts with women in professional 
families who 'were full-time parents. While there were 
many reasons for this conflict, we suggest that a 
primary one is a struggle for enhanced occupational 
prestige. Teachers had a difficult time distinguishing 
their work from mothering. The era of. rising 
expectations for women caused the women who taught 
elementary school at Vista City to desire the autonomy 
associated with professionalism. The mothers 
challenged these possibilities. These issues are 
discussed in Chapter 4, "'AXBasic Fact of Human Life 
• — Autonomy in Teachers' Lives." 

A concurrent theme with the need for autonomy was 
teachers' desire for a sense of community at the 
school. All teachers wanted a sense of connection 
among colleagues, though the nature of that connection 
varied. Teachers attempted to build community through 
formal and informal mechanisms. The formal mechanisms 
included teams, faculty meetings, and the teachers' 
lounge. The informal mechanisms included the inter- 
personal efforts of talking,' helping, and defending. 
These issues are covered in Chapter .4, "The Quest for 
Community. " 

A final -theme that emerged from the research 
focused on the ways in which teachers resolved _ 
conflicts between themselves and between themselves and 
different levels of administration. Four methods were 
categorizei3-r\unhappy compliance, the . standoff , silent 
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rioncooperation and the bpetTAchailerige • T-^e suggest that 
the v;pmen at Vista City Eleenentary were, not -the . 
compliant teachers some scholars have suggested. 
Teachers challenged some issues on which they had 
major concerns* These issues are discussed in Chapter 
6, "Teachers in Conflict." ^ 



TH3 NATURE OF THE LITERATURE - . 

The study of elementary schoolteachers has . 
rarely ignored this key feature of the populations - 
the sex of -its members. 87.2% of all elementary 
schoolteachers are women (National Education Association, 
1977) . Waller (1932) / for example/ discussed the 
interconnection between spinsterhood and .the 
frustration of teachers, Si^tpson and Simpson (1969) 
maintained that teaching could, never be a profession 
because it contained so mar^y women. Lortie (1975) 
suggested that teaching is organised so. that women 
can enter and leave it according to family schedules , 
and not miss out on developments, in technical 
knov/ledge. Dreeben (1970) argued that women tend ^6 
be subordinate f. and consequently, supervisors have a 
lot to say about the work of women in "women's 
occupations," 

Gender f iguresvprominently in two ways in this 
literature. Firsts the issue is approached collectively s 
what does it mean for an occupation to be labeled 
"women's work?" Second, the concerns are examined 
individually: what do the characteristics of women 
mean for the teaching profession? In both instances, 
scholars are unable to 'break- the shell of assumptions 
surrounding our understanding of women in occupational 
life. 

The profitability of gender as a research variable 
has been questionable. As the£:e examples suggest, 
when gender has figured in the literature on elementary 
schoolteaching it has generally diminished rather than 
expanded our understanding of this occupational role 
(and of the women ocv::upying it) . Why has this 
happened? 



Fir^t, we might identify values which reflect 
narrow .assumptions about the rolg and meaning of ^ork in 
women's lives. This perspective reflects stereotypical 
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assumptions about woraeia's low caieetL conimitment,' fear 
of job complexity^ and lack of aispirations. 

' A second set of values reflects the social 
devaluation* of women's work'. Teaching:, *f irst' seen as - 
a servics^able occupation^ for single "wdraenr ;ajnd then 'as 
an appropriate job for married women with faij^ilies, is 
now portrayed as a respite for those who, cannot compete 
in the professional marketplace. In this yiew^ - _ ' 
teaching is a job for the ordinary woman. / Rising 
expectations 'among women for job opportunities in other 
fields have reinforced this view. 

The third issue follows from the-rfirst txifo.^ ^ _ 
Designated as women ' s-work/- ei^men^ary' school teach^^^ 
appears suitable for ordinary women because. work with 
children is a central feature of the occupational, 
role. This feature has stimulated the construction 
of teaching as an extension of domesticity. 

A focus on gender/ then', has tended to. obscure 
rather than expand our understanding of elementary 
schoolteaching. ' In fact , research on- Elementary 
school teaching vjhich discusses gender has tended ^to 
reveal more about social values toward .women, and about j 
the researcher's values tov;ard women , than, of the/ 
women occupying this role. The new scholarship on 
women, however, provides an opportunity to consider ^ 
the key factor of gender in relation to the ^occupational 
study of elementary schoolteaching, freed f rdm^'stereo-r ^ 
typical assumptions about women who choose to teach 
children for a living. . 

The themes which. emerged in this study reflect 
social meaningfs this work carried. These . cultural •. 
values in turn^'help shape the perspectives the women 
teachers hold toward their work. One consequence 
of ^ the devaluation of women's work is the competition 
between women who teach and women who parent. VToxien 
v;ho teach worl^ full time, yet they do so in a ^ ' 
traditionally female occupation that is classified as 
a' semi-profession by social scientists. It is 
regarded suspiciously as a^variety of mothering or 
nurturing by v;omen v;hor^mr!fih the home as' we'll 
women in jiixof essional careers. \ Teachers attempt 
defy this image of "domesticity" which tags them 
through construction of an ideil o£ autonomy 
embodied by the male model of '/professionalism." 
We discqss"^ these concerns in Chapter 3-. 




Our failure to understand' elementary schoolteaching 
as an bccupatiori reelects our failure >.to talce gender 
into. sCibstantive consideration • Teachers' occupational 
aspirations/ for. example^ have been difficult to^ study' 
because they often do n6t^ follov; the ."career ladder", 
as we presently understand it» Since thes^ . aspirations 
often exclude administra'tive WLork which- should 
profess i;onally objectify the^e aspir'ationSf and ^ 
since there are so few leadership positions in 
schoolt^aching, the occupation has been -described as 
"careerless" (Lortie, 196^) We discuss teachers' 
understandings of career m Chapter? " ' 

Let us contrast the traditional ways in which 
''tiiTaching has been examined' by sociologists With the 
perspectives found in research from the new scholarship 
on women. \ 



Traditional Sociological Perspectives 

Traditional scholarship- on teachers has held the 
female gender to be a detriment to individual work 
comirfitment and to the occupation as a whole. TThat 
women do must be' accounted for against 1:he larger 
context of male activity. The activities- of women are 
not a* goal for which other human beitigs' aim. 
Examples are common ih the literatures "To persist 
in teaching is, in a. sense, to be 'passed over for 
higher joositipn or marriage" (Lortie, 1975: 69). ., 7 
There is no honor in teaching as a life-long^^commitment» 
Comparing nursing and teaching, another well-known 
sociologist^notes that no'' matter how bright, how 
capable or how experienced nurses are, they do nojb 
"advance" to positions on the medical staff. In 
teacjiing^ one can make a littlp more money as the< years 
advance, biit one cannot, as a teacher dramatically 
improve one's status or financial situation. D^-eeben 
accounts foy some of these difficulties beca^se^ of the 
bharacteristigs- of wornen. They have low occupational' 
commitment, they tend to be| 'subordinate-, and all 
women's bccupatiions "appealj ^tipre to ^tKe heart than to 
the mind" (Dree.ben -1970 s 121;). Teachers of young 
children, in" other words, must .b^ more sentimental than 
intellectual. . . 

Are teacliers "fashioners, of souls," as Thomas. 
Car Jjiyle suggested (Wittlin, igSS)"^, or caretakers of . rote 
learning? In recent years', popular magazines like 
Tine and Newsv/eek have carried articles entitled. 



"Help! Teachei: Can't Teach," and "Teachers Are in Trouble, 
Lack of faith in teachers is not recent, of course, in 
^ spite of teachers' beliefs that in "the good old days" 
teachers were treated with respect. The- infiage of the 
respected teacher, lives in the minds of many 
elementary schoolteachers if not in the annals of 
literature. 3. 

Waller (1S32) called teaching the refuge of 
"unsalable men and unmarriageable women." John Reed, 
commented that teachers were "men and women whose chief 
--•aualification is that they can plough steadily through 
a dull round of dates, acts, half-truths, \and rules for 
style, without questioning, without interpreting, 
'and without seeing how ridiculously unlike the world 
their teachings are" (Gelb, 1981: 14). Critics of , 
teachers cone in ail political persuasions. \^ 

Teachers' low status has been related to the 
public's minimal respect for a teacher's intellectual 
endeavors, the lack of professional^ autonomy, the 
low decree of prof essionalization and the large 
number of women in the field. Labeled "semi-professions 
(Etzioni, 19S9) , teaching, nursing, and social work 
are diminished in their professionali standing by 
shorter training, a lack of control over technical 
knowledge, less legitimated status, less right to 
privileged communication, ahd less autonomy ; from 
supervision or societal control than are the 
orofessions. In spite of the varied reasons listed 
above, however, all of these factors relate to the 
•fact that most teachers are women. Teaching is v7omen s 
work. 

Sociologists have rarely explored elementary 
schoolteachers' intellectual interests. According 
to Dreeben (1970) , women's occupations "appeal more to 
the heart than the mind." The language of other ^ 
researchers is almost identical: "The mam intrinsic 
appeal of the semi-professions is to the heart,, not , 
the mind." and they have a "lack of drive toward 



Everyone has some version of a story to tell 
about the good old days. Teachers' versions 
suggest they are not respected like they used 
to be. Parents' versions claim that teachers 
are not what they ysed to be. 
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intellectual mastery" (Simpson and Simpsoni 15S9) • 
Nurturance is a key element of the work/ and because 
•it is^ the occopation cannot gain professional 
standing^ TeaxShing, at least elementary school 
teaching, becomes professional mothering (see Parsons, 
195S)^ 

Sociologists also relate the lack of professional 
autonomy to the preponderance of women in the 
occupationt The public is "less willing to grant 
autonomy to women than to men" particularly because 
women often share the cultural norm that women should 
defer to men (Simpson and Simpson, 1969) • Dreeben 
(1970) explains that women's occupations tend to be 
subordinate, and that in these occupations supervisors 
have firm control over their subordinates' work. 
Looking at it from a slightly different perspective, 
"In some ways, the school principal resembles, not so 
much the administrator 'in the world of business and 
industry, as the patriarch presiding over a hcrem. The 
duties differ, but the structure is similar" (Kail, 
1966) • One would not apply this metaphor to a 
professional setting • . ^ 

Sociologists have also explored traditional 
expectations about women's career commitm^entt 
Mason, Dressel and Bain (1959) suggested that ^ 

^" although there is a minority of women both single and 
married"'who have strong commitments to their jobs, ( 
most women enter the occupational world only as a 
short adventure between school and marriage, or else 

'they work .as a means of supplementing the family 
income." As Grambs (1957) noted, one of the roles of 
teachers is as a "person en route •" For men this^ 
means a route up the career ladder. For women this 
means to marriage and out of the profession. Grambs 
did not find unmarried women happy in thfeir professional 
roles r however, because they are unable, to resign 
themselves to "professional celibacyt" . Instead, 
they go abroad on conducted tours— ?not to learn, he 
m'aintains, but to seek, a way out. Dreeben (1970) 
found that women have low occupational commitment 
to teaching. Simpson and Simpson (1969) suggested . 
that <women are less "intrinsically" committed to work 
than are men. Hall (1965) argued that women do not ^ 
see teaching as a career ?o they see it as . an adjunct to 

' domestic life, "something they can slip into, and step 
out of, as it suits their interests in their homes 
and/or ' families. " 



This literature maintains thst normative 
expectations and ^stereotypes about women's roles carry 
over into the occupational setting^ and are reflected 
in the research* Teaching becomes an extension rather 
than a repudiation of the female role. Structural 
constraints on women do emerge though. Caplow 

(1954) suggested that occupational inequality for 
women was guaranteed by customs f folkways/ and a 
family structure that promoted the role of ^housewife 
as the leading ideal for women. Simpson and Simpson 

(1955) found material in their own research to 
support Caplowy though they analyzed the data 
differently. In a study of nurses^ for example ^ they 
reported that those women who worked .solely for money 
and whose work role was an instrumental extension 

of their family role., felt great impetus , toward 
prof assionalization. Additionally, if the husband of 
a married worker was a colleague in the same field, 
cha:aces were increased that a. woman in one of the 
semi-^prof essions would be committed to her work. 
Eusbands who were also educators, for example, showed 
more favorable attitudes toward their wives continuing 
to teach than other husbands. 

Over twenty years ago Lieberman (1959) related 
teachers' low status to prejudicial attitudes toward 
women. One change that would aid education in. its 
attempt to upgrade professionally, he suggested, .would 
be for there to occur "a cultural revolution concerning 
the role of v/omen in American society." -This cultural 
revolution was initiated. In the next section, we 
examine literature which takes cognizance of women's 
changed roles. - ' 



The New Scholarship on Women 

The main body of literature reported in the 
previous section was undertaken in a framework which' 
accepted, almost unquestioningly and as appropriate, 
the traditional images of women, as predominantly^ 
family-centered, as subordinate in the organizational 
hierarchy because of pliable, deferent, passive 
attitudes, and who justify working for financial 
reasons. Hew perspectives in the study of women's work 
challenge these values. We can divide this scholar- 
ship into two categories. The first approach provides 
a different analysis of 'data, searching for a 
theoretical framework in which to understand women's 



work. The second group, consists of new research 
undertaken to find out how woraen behave in the workplace 
and what they think about their work. These two 
categories are not' opposing strains of inquiry; 
rather the second has built upon the first. 

Scholars researching the sociolog^^ of women in 
occupations have suggested that our^ framework for 
understanding and analyzing women in the working 
world has been inadequate and misleading becgiuse it is 
based on stereotypical assumptions about women 
(Coser and Rokoff^ 1970; Epstein^ 1976; Kanter, 1976; 
LawS/ 1976; Lightfoot^ 1977; Saf ilios-Rothschild , 1976; 
and Peldberg and Glenn^ 1982). They have consequently 
criticized existing frameworks * and suggested others 
of their own. Several scholars, for example, have 
noted that studies of women in the labor force have 
been approached with a "social problems" or "deviance" 
orientation (Kanter, 1977b| Laws, 1976). Those 
aspects of women's work, that is, that appear to 
create "problems" are those which receive researchers' 
attention. Additionally, women's success at work must 
be justified and explained. Consequently, little 
attention has been paid in research to what women 
actually do w' they work. It is only more recently 
that the chai eristics of a woman's work (income, 
and status, hOu^s and demands, or occupational culture) 
have become subjects for study (Kanter, 1977b). 

Feldberg and Glenn (1979) criticized occupational 
sociology for handling the work of men and women 
differently. First, wciPen's work was studied very 
little. When it was studied, a different model was 
.applied to it, a model arising from the belief that 
the primary role of man is bread-winner, and the 
primary role of wbiijian is mother. Women's "emplpyment 
was seen as secondslry to their real 'roles.' The., 
result is the creation otf two sociologies of Vork; 
the job model for men and\the gender model for 
women" (p. 56). These twoNnode Is ignore important 
aspects of workers' lives, ^e job model ignores 
aspects outside of work. Genders-models consider only 
these and ignore important on-the-job concerns. 

Another component in the traditional analysis Qf 
women at work has been the belief that women are no^ 
committed to their work: they appear . unconnect^dY'^ 
in the literature, to this aspect of their lives. 
Epstein (1S76) noted that it is the 'belief that women 
lack career commitment which has constrained their 




advancement possibilities no matter what the occupa- 
tional sphere. Coser and Rokoff (1270) argued as well 
that* women are expected to work^ but they are not 
expected to be committed to their work. As Peldberg 
and Glenn (1979) noted, however , the variables 
considered differ in the study of men's and women's 
work. Career and family life are posed as mutually 
exclusive alternatives for women^ These studies all 
question or challenge the traditional. framewOTlT' 
within "Which women's work has been studied. 

Other research examines women' s alttitudes , toward 
''their work freed from assumptionis that v;ork k^inst 
women. Marrett (1972) questioned the traditional 
portrait of women at work as acquiescent and uncommitted, 
.and presented studies in which differences between 
men and women were found to be less than would be 
i.'^agined. If ^studias were controlled for job level, 
education and a^e, what men and women look for in their 
v7ork is not different (Saleh and Lalljee, 1969). 
Another study o^ men and women in a "research, and 
development" uni/t found that women and men are 
highly similasc/with reference to work motivations and 
involvement in their jobs, with levels of job 
satisfaction and with the perceived conflict between 
the demands of v;ork and home. These findings contra- 
dict the traditional protrait of women. 

Grandjean and Bernai (1979) compared work 
orientations of male and female teachers working in 
coeducational and single-sex Catholic schools. 
They were interested in examining what they called 
"assumed" differences in the v/ork orientations of men 
and women? specifically, they wanted to find out 
whether woitjen like a tight structure, are more , 
interpersonally oriented, and lack "intrinsic" 
interest in their work. Hen and women teachers showed 
the same concerns for extrinsic and /intrinsic aspects 
of teaching, though there were stronger concerns among 
women on some issues such as having the facilities, 
course load, and evaluative feedback meet their 
expectations. - Also, male and female teachv/is in 
ischools showed remarkably similar work orientations. 
And when men's and women's characteristics diverged, 
their diff fences contradicted prevailing stereotypes: 
it was women for whom professional autonomy was a bit 
^ more important and it was the men who were more 
concerned with keeping students under control. Since 
their sample sifee was N=249, more studies of this kind 
are needed. 
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The psychological impact of occupational conditions 
is^ as the above studies indicate^ of key concern to 
the sociologists of occupational life. Another group 
of researchers exanined how women's work conditions 
afJEe.cted their psychological functioning (Miller/ 
VScliboler^ Kohn^ and ililler^ 1979). Finding no 
(Evidence that employed women are in any sense psycho- 
logically disassociated from their working lives / 
they studied what working conditions offered the most 
support. The^job conditions that encouraged self- 
direction enabled women to behave in niore open and 
flexible ways with others and with more effective 
intellectual functioning. 

Miller (1980) examined what determines job\ 
satisfaction for male and female workers. She fpund 
that the actual job conditions themselves^ rather than 
gender, have greatest effects on v/ori .r satisfaction. 
One gender difference, however, was described as 
"dramatic" ; /' 

It seems to be the autonomy associated with 
complex work that produces job satisfaction \ 
for men. For women, complex work does not \ 
necessarily imply au:tonomyj their subjective 
rev/ards come from the challenge and interest 
inherent^ in the tasks themselves, not 
freedom from control (li'iller, 1980s 363). 

Miller emphasized, however, that "Although there are 
differences in the particular occupational determinants 
of job satisfaction for men and women, the braod 
range of. job conditions .that influence .affective 
responses to work is impressive for each." 

All these studies of women's work commiJ:ment 
reinforce the idea that, indeed, women, take their 
work seriously and that their v;orking , identity is an ^ 
important part of their personal identity. 
Problematically, \7e must search for new ways to study 
women's work commitment. Measuring the work 
commitment of women in teaching by asking them how 
laany plan to leave teaching* within the next five years 
(Dreebeh, 1970s 181), may simply not be an accurate 
measure. Vlhat the new scholarship on women has taught 
us is that we have developed many means, of studying 
human behavior by focusing on male behavior and then 
transposing the methods or results to the stiidy of women 
Consequently, we may find ourselves measuring 
something other than what we had planned. 
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Is "the movement upv/ard" the "essence of career 
as Lortie (1975s 84) suggests? It certainly has been 
for men. To discover if indeed this is the case tor 
wonen as well, or if it is not, we must approach our 
subjects inductively in order to discover what, for 
thera constitutes a career. J 

Roth describes a career as: ' 

I. 

a series of reflated and definable stages 
or phases of a given sphere of activity 
that a group of people goes through in a 
given directjton or on the v/ay to a more or 
less definite ah^^regqgnizable end-point 
or series of goals This means that there 
must be a group definition of success or 
attainment of a goal (Roth, 1S63: 94). .. 

Roth emphasized the group definition of success. 

Until recently, with the introduction of ^he._new 
scholarship on women, we held a group definition fox 
a successful career, but we defined the. group as hurr.^n 
beings. Our greater sensitivity hae led us. to see that 
the orouo definition on which we depended was a male 
grouD. if wa are to expand our group definition to 
include grouos of women, as well, we must study 
women's definitions and perspectives on their careers 
and on their occupational commitment. 

We see these" methb'dological differences in the 
work of Gilligan (1977, 1980, 1982) .As her stlf^Y °^ 
women's decisions became more sophisticated, Gil-igan 
developed dreater reliance on inductive methods. Her 
first majoji' work was a study of women's decision-making 
process around abortions. As her, work progressed, 
however, she no longer presented informants with a 
previously ^developed moral dilemma. Rather, she 
began to asii\her respondents what they considered _ 
a moral dilemma to be. Kohlberg's original stages had 
been 'developed working with a sample of adolescent 
boys. It could no longer be assumed that the stages 
of moral development could be ascertained from a 
male adolescent sample and applied to iriixed 
population. • " 

We might draw a similar anfllcigy with, .the study 
of career. The movement upward may indeed be the 
essence of the male career, but it may notbe the 
essence of career if we mean by career to include the 
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work of both men and women* ^Hencei we need a kind of 
research that takes less for granted. 2 

Research on woraen in teaching has gained more 
attention in recent years. Important research has 
examined the relationship betv/een teachers' personal 
lives and their work in schools (Halli 1982) f and 
Vermont teachers' understanding of their roles as 
woiuen and teachers during the first fifty years of 
this century' (Kelson r 198.2 p 1983) ^ Work ofi teachers 
in Ohio and other midweste:;n states has^ been under- 
taken as well (Quantzr 19B2) . Teachers in Boston 
have attempted to understan^l the impact of sexism 
on their ifork (Boston Itoxrieri Teachers' Group, 1980) • 



Related Research 

Up until this points I have divided the literatuxe 
review in such a way to take stock of the literature 
that has resisted stereotypical portrayals of women. 
There is literature on schoolteaching which falls 
into neither category •^..^ In a certain sense it 'is 
asexual. That is / . the literature neither demeans 
the v;omeh in teaching because tliey-are^omen (as 
did other examples in the traditional scholarship 
section) , nor does it attempt to understand the impact___ 
of gender as a social construction in the lives of 
.the women in the sample. .Rather, the approach of the 
literature in this category is one of respect for 
the teachers as workers. How do teachers make sense 
out of different aspects of their lives. McPherson's 
(1972) excellent study of elementary teachers in a 
rural school, notes many of the same conflicts 
discussed in this report. Parent-teacher conflict, 
and collegial relations are two issues which have 
similarities. 

Lieberman'^and Miller (1978) also relied on 
ethnographic methods to examine the ways. in which teachers 
construct their social realities of everyday experiences. 



If women who teach do not admire their 
administrators, for ins tancey '"perhaps they do not 
develop aspirations fCir administration^ 
Hence, their careers might appear to fall in 
different arrangements.. We discuss these 
:,.poncerns in Chapter 3. 
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While gender is not a factor in thair discussion, the 
authors approach their subjects in order to understand 
how their world looks to them. 

Fountain (1975) noted the predominance of women 
in the educational realm as a whole., but suggested 
that the high school is one of the few American 
institutions v;here about equal numbers of men and 
women can be found working together. She relied on 
both quantitative and qualitative approaches to 
examine the relationship between the. private 
experience of teaching and its public definition. 
In particular. Fountain attempted to understand the_ . 
ways in which teachers conceptualized growth in their 
profession. Like the other examples mentioned in this 
section. Fountain's v/ork focused on understanding the 
•ways ill which a particular, group of teachers made sense 
out of their occupational lives,. 

Early work on teachers perspectives on their 
work employing aualitative methods was undertaken 
by Howard S. Becker. His dissertation '(Becker," 1951) 
focused on role and career issues in the lives of 
Chicago teachers. Three influential articles resulted 
from the dissertation research (Becker, 1952a, 1952b, _ 
1953; they were reprinted in Becker , 1970). Except for 
a few comments on the attractiveness (more specifically 
the lack of it) in some female respondents, Becker 
avoids all mention of the subjects as women. He 
examines -them as workers. He envisioned the teacher s 
career as horizontal rather than vertical (1952a). 
He described the teacher's emphasis on the need 
for support f row the school administration in the face 
of parental interference. 

These works take for granted a conceptualization 
of human experience that has been challenged by the 
new .scholarship on women (see, for example, Sklar, 
^1980; Stimpson, 1980? Westkott, 1979). Their sub3ects,„ 
tli-e. teachers, emerge with dignity, however , because 
theauthors approach their subjects as human, beings 
whose ways of Ipoking at the world need to be 
under stobc" 




— Other irivportant work which lies -beyond the scope 
of this litera^fcure review includes that of" Schlecty 
and .Vance (19G2)i\ Using demographic data and 
longitudinal studids. they suggest what changing 
information tells, us^^out teachers and the role of 
education in thes-e timet 



CHAPTER. 2 



RESEARCH SETTIWGS Al^D SUBJECTS 

The research on which this report is based was 
undertaken during the 1980-31 school year. Vista 
City Elementaryl was the primary research site. 
Archduke Elementary was a secondecy research site, 
I spent eight months interv.iewiny and observing 
teachers at Vista City Elementary School and two months 
at Archduke Elementary, .. 

I 

Both elementary schools are located in a 
mid-size city in the northeastern United States. We 
call this city Vista City, The metropolitan area 
carries a population of about 175,000, To accomplish 
integrated schooling for federal mandates. Vista 
City'relied on the establishment of magnet schools 
and voluntary transfers. 



VISTA CITY ELEtiEWTARY 

Vista City Elementary School looked like a nice 
old-fashioned school— at least from the front. The 
school was actually divided into two parts, each of - 
" which had been built at different times. The front 
part of the school sported a stucco exterior and a 
tiled gabled roof. The kindergarten rooms on the 
south side .of the building were identifiable by their 
large bay windows and ample lighting. This. part of 
the school was built in 1S12, In 1932 ,^ what, everyone still 
called "the new building" was built. In confest 
to the old building of stucco and tiled gables, the new 
building was a functional brick rectangle. The old 



The names of the locations,; schools, and 
teachers have been replaced with pseudonyms 
to protect informants' promised anonymity. 
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building had beautiful, dark, polished wooden 
floors which were always kept shined. They quickly 
became slippery in snowy weather • The new building 
had linoleum floors which always showed scuff marks in 
spite of the janitors' efforts. The school was 
divided so that the primary children occupied the 
old building while the older students were in the 
new building, where lockers lined the hall. 

Vista City Elementary School served 800 white and* 
minority children in a mid-siz^ city in the 
northeastern United States dilripg the •80-'81 school 
year. There were sixty members of the total^ ^c. 
instructional staff, including aides and specials. 
Of these, only two were male classroom teachers, 
although men,.. occupied positions of gym teacher, school 
psychologist, and several special, non-teaching 
positions. Most staff members were white. The 
principal was a white female, her administrative 
assistant a black male. 

Vista City elementary school, 'located in al 
middle-class community,- populated predominately! by 
professionals and academics, had many children bused 
in from poorer neighborhoods ; thus its school ^ . 
population reflected a wide variety of social classes. 
Vista City Elementary had an outstanding academic • 
reputation.' When achievement test results were 
published in the local newspaper each spring. Vista 
City elementary always boasted the highest scores. 

. The situation for vista^City teachers during the 
period of this study was a bit peculiar for this time 
of declining enrollments. While most schools in the 
district had staffs that were almost -entirely 
tenured, particular circumstances had created a 
comparatively high percentage of untenurec} teachers. 
Job insecurity was high for these teachers as they 
did not know whether they would have a job the next 
year^ • The untenured teachers found these circumstances 
debilitating. 

Vista City teachers ranged in age ffom ea^rly 
twenties to early f if ties . Jtos.t •were married, although 
many of the youngest teachers and two of the oldest 
were single. There were a couple of divorced women 
teachers and one of the maile "specials" was also 
divorced. Some of those with husbands :;Wer(S married 
to men with conservative social values regarding 
women's roles. Those women who had taught in public 
school before, marriage or* after marriage_^but before 
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childbirth often had to develop strategies to appease 
their husbands in order to return to work, for their 
intense desire to work conflicted with their husband's 
wishes. We discuss these concerns in Chapter 3.. ■ 

Teaching experience varied widely as well, from 
first-year teachers to thosewith twenty years / 
experience. Most, however/ had taught between five 
and thirteen years. In discussing their work ; " 
histories, some women reported that they had always 
worked/ but their career patterns look irregular when 
compared to men's. The mo6t common. change in their 
working situations after childbirth/ for example,^ was 
for "the womeri to drop out o£ formal employment arid to 
start nursery schools or little childcare centers in 
their homes. This issue is covered as well in' Chapter 
3. \ ' ■ . ^ ; . 

% 

The picture of teaching that emerged from data 
collected at .Vista City was a life with few 
emotional- protections. I'f a teacher ^s father h^id a 
heart attack, if she broke up with her boyfriend, if 
her recovery from an operation was slow/ if she — 
discovered that her husband was. having an -affair , or 
that her child' was -having trouble in schools- 
whatever the personal situation, she was expected .as 
a teacher to come, in and give fully of herself , ^ . _ 
, More importantly/ many teachers (Expected it of * 
themselves. On bad days teachers felt that thfey could' 
not^occupy themselves with paperwOrk^, an option they - 
envisioned being available in other occupations. 

While their moods / needs, * and situations might, 
vary, the needs of their istudents never did. Part of 
being a good* teacher / as they saw it, meant :^being 
sensitive, to and "on" with their students.: -There * 
was little leeway for a personal life to enter .in. 
Additionally/ on a bad day, 'say during divbrce 
proceedings/ the;re wjis always the stray ' observer who 
came' a'round and picked that- particular day to observe. 
Confident teachers- knew that thfey could tell. the 
observer/ "Wot today/" but they tended not to^ 
exerfcise this; option* • In this sense'/ then/ = teaching 
made hi^h aemands on those teachers who had the 
desire' to do weil^^^-^ " " 

For demographic data on the yista. City teachers/" 
see • Appendiif r. • ^ ' ^ ^ • . T • ^ 
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ARCHDUKB ELEME;;1TARY " . . 

Archduke Elementary School differed from Vista 
City in many ways. It was smaller, with a student 
body of 'five hundred and sixty. There were forty-odd 
inembers of the instructional staff (including aides\but 
excluding three C.EiT.A. workers) . , The art teacher ' 
was not even full tine* It was poorer and:had:n more 
homogeneous. student body.as well. Archduke served the 
poorest children in^ the city. It had the highest 
Hispanic and Native American enrollment of any school. 
Unlike Vista Gity, its rat:ial integration was . 
accomplished through integrated housing rather than 
busing., as people- from other parts of the city rarelfy 
cht>se to^come to Archduke. While racially integrated, 
it was leconomically unintegrated: there was hardly a. 
pupil there who did not come frora a poor family, c 

According to the teachers, almost every child in 
the school was '"on welfare'' and got "free lunch and 
breakfast.." Many of their students, the^ said, had 
never been away from the two-block area an which they 
lived. They did not know what an escalator ^was, they 
did not "know what a hill was, many had never- been 
downtown, even though the downtown was only a .bloc1< away 

Hygiene was another concern' of the teachers. 
How often many of their students came to school without 
taking' a bath. In the summer it was difficult 
just to remain in. the same,, room with them. One 
well-known teacher . in the school had once bought soap, 
towel, toothbrush, and a little cleaning kit for all 
of the kids, in his class and made, each child, use 
these, things before he would let them,? be in the 
classroomi . Another reason many of the kids smelled 
aside from the lack of feaths was that .there was so 
little sleeping space for anybody, that kids would 
have to sleep in. the same bed with little brothers 
and sisters who would pee on their siblings, &s well as 
on themselves. Then these kids would cpme to school . 
smellingVfrom the urine.. One teacher described' a 
time she^felt just awful." . A pupil had either.; wet, 
himself during class or had been, wet on by a little 
sibling and just smelled so badly, that .the teacher 
decided to send him home, even though she knew that, 
ohe did hot have any other clothes to put on. 

- In the winter, the teachers said,; the kids often 
come to school with no jackets. In the freezing 
weather they only have a thin sweater on for 
protection against the cold'. If it -were not for the 



box of coats that was kept in the principal's 
office/ thoy would have nothing to give the kids to 
keep from freezingt 

Teachers described .the academic situation as 
"frustrating," Children often entered kindergarten 
at Archduke on the "level of three year olds." The 
teachers' goal was to bring them^ up ptofehe level 
"where they should be at their age. while^.the, 
situation they faced was difficult (i.e. , "Some timesv 
I feel I could keep my lesson plan book open to thq 
same page week after week and never change r.it*^ one 
result seemed to be close relationships among staff 
members. Many teachers said that they we.re a "very \ 
close staff"and had developed great rapport with 
each other because of the "terrible conditions" they' 

had to face in their v7ork. 

. ^ I. • ■ ■ _ 

One similarity between Archduke and Vista City 
lay in their admihiatration. Principails'at both 
schools, were' women. Additionally , they counted 
themselves as friends^ and would sometimes call (^ach 
other on the phone to discuss a troubling issue.. Ju 
Robinson r principal at Vista City, once said that, 
when Rebecca Browns te in ^ the Archduke principals cal 
her for advice, she would reply how 'unable, she was t 
offer advice, given the drastic contrasts in th^ir 
situations.- They overcame their different V ^ ^ ^ 
administrative styles to maintain their friendship. 



CHAPTSP. 3 
THE lOTERSECTION OF WORK AND CAREER 



During my fUst several months of. interviewing and 
observing teachers, I noticed that they would often 
say to me, in response to a questipn. to describe their 
work experiences, "I have always^ worked In. che early 
staces of. mv research I v^ould then form a mental , 
picture of a person who had worked continuously in a 
full-time position with some goal clearly m sight, i 
would settle back in my seat waiting to . hear the-., 
details, thinking to myself/" "I'm on to something. ., 
This certainly contradicts what I've read about 
women's in-and-out employment patterns." : As >he women 
described their work histories to nie , .however , they 
almost always described. a discontinuous pattern ot 
childraising, part-tiise work, and finally, full-time 
reentry into the emplovment market. Most surprisingly 
they would end their stories reiterating that. they 
bad always worked. . ,r 

-A^ first this discrepancy appeared as a contradiction 
The Tieaning. should not have been so elusive, however, 
for indeed, these teachers had always worked— very^ 
hard. Their statements described the . amount of actual 
work rather than its physical location (;in or out of 
the home), or its status level on the career ladaer. 
The women at Vista City Elementary had certain under- 
standings of the concepts of work and career. >heir 
ways of looking at their occupational experiences did 
not always coincide with the patterns we traditionally 
associate with these "categories . But then we have not, 
unliliairly recently, rellizad.the effects of studying 
women's lives from the outside in, o 

Studying women's lives from the 'outside in 
&ur.Q-ests that we may not understand how gender affects 
the social construction of human experiences. We see 
in relation to urban sociology, for. example, that women 
"are continually perceived, but rarely perceivers 
(Lofland, 1975: 144).. The important implication ot 
this iSsight is that women are not given the opportunity 
to participate in the social construction of their . 
world, we see how their lives appear from the o^^^i^f^ 
in-, but we are not able to see their interpretations of 
important events, in their lives. 
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This position outsiders is partibularly 
appropriate in the study of the^ careers of women in 
elementary schoolteaching. Teachers' pccupational 
aspirationSf for example, have been difficult to study 
because th^y often do not follow the career ladder as 
v/e presently understand it. Since these aspirations qften 
exclude administrative work which should professionally 
objectify; these aspirations , and since there are so 
few leadership positions in schoolteaching, the 
occupation has ^been described as "careerless" (Lo;rtie, 
19S9') . If v;e understand what a ;career is byi looking 
at men's lives, and then we develop an understanding 
or cong^truct of career that does not reflect women '3. 
lives, our construct is not. generic. When . we then 
attempt to apply this construct to women's lives we will 
always find the v/omen's patterns wanting. v7e must 
remember that the .original construct was. not 
developed to explain the patterns. of women's lives. 
What isrthe relationship between teachers' .feelings about 
their work as it intersects with their careers, that 
is, with the patterns of their work? 

In this chapter we will look at three aspects of 
the intersection .of work and career « We will . examine 
the work patterns of tlie . women who taught at Vista 
City Elementary School, as well as i:heir perspectives 
on these patterns? we will examine the high level of 
idealism in the teachers' work expectations; and 
finally, ^we will explore what these elementary school- 
teachers understand about the social meanings that , 
their occupation carries and how-these meanings are 
reflected in their day-torday lives. First, however , 
we will look at more traditional notions of the idea 
of "career" in order to understand how women have 
remained on the outside. 



DSPIITITIOKS OF CAREER . , .r 

The social history of our understanding of the 
career ,. as- it applies to men, has been admirably 
discussed by Bledstein (1976) * He underscores; the 
coherent' and total nature of the nineteenth century 
understanding of career. .As , he . suggests; . 

What formed a career was not disconnected: I i , 
ends, not conditioned habits, not :ad .hoc 
actions, not practical good works, not, an , r: 
infinite series oiE jobs, but the entire : 
coherence of an intellectually defined and 
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goal -oriented life. That coherence was manifested 
at every stage of a career (Bledstein, 1976: 
111-112) . 

Earlier understandings of careers were not thought of 
in terms of graduated stages ^ but raths^r ^as a series 
of good works or public projects , performed within a 
familiar and deferential society which heaped 
respectability on its first citizens" (Bledstein, ' 
197S: 173) • This earlier understanding of career laid 
much more emphasis. on the importance of the community 
than of the individual. 

Prom this understanding f we have come.toa notion 
of the professional career's V.,^^ 

A career^ vievi/ed structurally, is a succession 
of related jobs, arranged in a hierarchy of . 
"prestige/ through which persons move in . 
an .ordered, predictable sequence. Corollaries 
are that the job pattern is instituted . 
(socially recognized and sanctionedM7ithin 
some social unit) and has some-stability 
(the system is ^maintained over more than 
one generation of recruits) (Wilensky, ^ 
19S0 in Larson, 1977; 70). 

From this perspective, career development has beconie 
more the result of individual striving to create aC^S/ 
future within a society that supports a career 
structure for certain men. 

The sociologists from the symbolic interactionist 
school have employed the term somewhat differently. 
"Career" is applied to the work anyone does, or to the 
pattern in anyone's life. Career, has been applied 
in this sense to the. work of janitors, assembly-line 
. workers, schoolteachers, juvenile delinquents. It can 
bQ used, in other words, to study the lives of 
ordinary people. 

An offshoot of the symbolic interactionist view 
is the work of E.G. Hughes and his followers I (e .g. , 
Becker, 1970)* In this framework, "career" is . 
employed subjectively rather than objectively: 
"Subjectively, a career is the moving perspective in 
which the person sees his life as a whole and interprets 
the meaning' of his various attributes, actions, and the 
things which happen ^to , him" (Hughes , -^1937: 137) . 
From this perspective, the researcher attempts to 
understand how the actor imposes an ordered ^'meaning on 
the situations and events which have occurred. 



Hughes' use of "career" ejnphasizes how the world 
looks to the actor, herself • It may give us entre^ to 
the w?.ys in which their teaching careers appear to the 
wqpie.n who. experience them^ When it comes to the ways 
that women in elementary schoolteaching talk about 
their careers f the professional modal gives us little 
entr^-. In fact/ as we said .earlier^ Lor tie has called 
teaching "careerless • " That many taachers do not see 
their lives this way presents us with a problem. We 
can either point to teachers 'naivete in the, 
professional work worlds or we can try to undeirstand 
hov; their careers might look to them • 



CAREER PATTERNS - ^ ^ 

In this section f we will look at several aspects 
of teach in'-^:' career patterns. Firsts v7e will examine 
the conceptualizations "I have always worked." * 
Second/ v;e vdll examine the original motivation for r? 
entering* teaching. Third; we will look at the teachers' 
strong v;ork commitment expressed through their 
efforts to reenter teachincj after absences due to 
chlldrearing. 

I have always worked ^ . 



sion^^' Kate Bridges told 

have felt passionately 
s." 5he may have felt 
has not, exactly^, been 
t us look in' some detail 
work history to try and understand how she - ^ 
can statj^ that she has felt passionately about teaching, 

, v/hen she in fact describes, 
consciously, \ a very different sort of career pattern. 



"Teaching has been my pas 
me on her first interviev/. "I 
about teaching for twenty year 
passionately, about it but she^ 
teachingl; f or twenty years. Le 
at Kate' 



Kat4 recalls her work history as "teaching fairly, 
consistently since 1960-61/" but she was "in and out" 
with babies. "I'd come home for a year anci I'd. sayj 
•Mother iln^ thfe home forever. ' > And then all of.. a. , 
sudden I Iwas back (teaching) again^? /She taught^ in' all 



kinds of Is i tuitions, with- preschool children > 
"disturbeid kids/' and even at a teachers'* /college 



in 



Boston. 



So lrstarted--0ut in the public schools in San 
Francisco.l • I t.giught'^there for two years in an 
inne]f city^i kind of school an<3 I loved^that. 
And then wnen . the babies came along I was 
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looking for part time work and I worked with 
disturbed kids. It seemed ideal because 
I had a friend with children the same ages 
. and we were both teachers • l^lo^ decided ^'to 
start a nursery school and then she got 
pregnant again and left it to me*- And I had-, 
it for two years and just loved it. There 
it waSf my own. school. 

She moved to Chicago in connection with her husband's 
work.f and taught part-time in a college education 
department. At that point/ her teaching, had: "gotten 
increasingly almost full-time and' you knov; any part 
time job is a full-time-and-a-half one anyway Then 
she moved to Vista City^ again for her hus'band's work. 
Her experience in Chicago, however, carries difficult 
memories of professional women. Prom her perspective:. 
"There you are in Chicago and evetybody is not only 
precrnant, not only getting their doctorate, . they ' re 
(also) working full time and typing their hujsband/s ' ^ 

thesis and nursing their babies*." . Kate felt she . v/anted 
to make a "tremendous switch": out of the; professional 
role and so she looked for a village-like:: atmosphere 
that would. say to her, "Motherhood, Church, and Hbme, 
Apple Pie." This worked "very well" for her^: she said, 
for seven years, when she could really stay away from 
teaching no longer • She had gotten anqthet -^part-time 
job working at a drug rehabilitation ceriter^devel^^ 
their education program* She then:.got a: full-^time position 
teaching at an elementary school in Vista City. She 
describes her entry :!.nto this position iri; the following 
manners "I'm going; to start my teaching.:. career and if 
,1 don^t accept this job now, God knows if. I will ever 
gat my foot in the door." « 

Kate formally acknowledvjes that the beginning of 
her teaching ^career starts when she begins .- to: teach 
full-time in an elementary school, since she feels 
herself to be an elementary./schpolteacher She is 
conflicted, however, because she has been interested in, 
involved with, and thinking about teaching^ lor twenty 
years. She has also had full responsibility for the 
children and the home, in addition to her other tasks. 
Kate has physically worked hard for twenty years, and 
some of this work has involved, teaching children. Other 
work has involved managing the family affairs .tq 
facilitate her working. She has not always been able, 
then, to translate her passion for teaching into an 
occupational reality.. Her emphasis is. placed . on the content 
and degree of work, rather than on the formality of 
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position. Additionally, she experienced conflict 
over the appropriateness of mothers working* 

Christine Bart, a colleague of Kate Bridges, 
described her work In a similar tone* She said that she 
worked "continuously" although "not alv/ays in 
permanent jobs." They were, hov;ever, alv;ays teaching 
related. She had graduated from college in 1960. She 
had "absolutely loved" the third grade where she had 
taught for a year. Then she had a baby and a year 
later she had twins, so she had three children under 
two years old. She realized that she did not want to 
"stay home with the kids" and they had some financial 
difficulties, so she hired a neighbor to watch the 
kids nnd became a permanent substitute. She was 
teaching four or five days a week at their neighborhood 
school. 

Several moves and several more positions like 
this one later, Christine had another, baby., She 
started teaching adult basic education in Vista City. 
Christine valued this particular experience highly 
because she learned so much about concerns of city 
parents. She knew that she wanted to teach in the city. 
After teaching adult basic education for four years, her 
littlest child was kindergarten age; She decided that 
she wanted to get back into the schoprls immediately 
because the number of positions had /harrowed so' 
greatly. "If I ' dldn It hurry up and get in I wouldn't 
be able to get in at all." 

Christine obtained an interview with the school 
board. Christine's ingenuity and foresight as. well as 
her clear-headedness about what she wanted her, -career 
to look like got her, after some poor situations, a 
situation she wanted. "It was terrible down at the 
school-board." There were ten rooms ;and each room, she 
said, had a parent, a teacHer, and: a' schopl board 
official in It. Outside of the rooms "were all the 
little candidates waiting for their ' interviews." 
After the -interview each candidate was. told that either 
3he. would be put on a list: for a job or told, "thank you 
anyway." • ; ^ 

*^ While Christine did get a letter, she said to 
herself, "You know, how is anybody going ;tOj, know who 
I am just because I' am on a list. -There ^'s no way I am 
going to get to the -head of this list.^!, -So, in, August 
of that year she called up^the off ice , of. elementary 
education and :told the secretary that she wanted an 
appointment with the director. The- secretary asked, 




"Is this about a job?"" "Wo,"l Christine'repiLiad, -"This 
is personal." i As she said to me, however, "Of course 
it was about a{ job, but if I told her that, I would 
never have gotten, an interview." 

77 ■ ... .. ■ 

Christine yent to the director's office: 

I laid out the situation, to hiih. I said, 
"Look, I'm a really good teacher; if you 
' hire me, I'll be one of the best -teachers that 
you have. I know that you' re not going 
to know who I am and I want you to see my 
face and to think of me when you 're thinking ' . 
of people to hire for jobsV" ' . 

When the director' called her with a position that 
involved substituting for a teacher who would be out 
of the classroom for two months, Christine refused to 
take it. She "explained, "Would you really call me if 
something permanent came up during the time I was in 
that classroom? I don't think so. " - Five days after 
school started, that year he called her up again with 
another offer . - A kindergarten teacher in a city school 
had a nervous breakdown, leaving the pupils' in a terrible 
situation. He told her it would take: a "good 
teacher " six months to .get the class -recovered from 
the damage the teacher had accomplished .in two days. 
Would she take the job? "Look," he told her^ "I 
really need you to do it. I'm not asking you. to do 
this for yourself. I'm asking you to do this for me. . 
I really need it as a favor." So, Christine said she 
would- take the position. Though she "had a wonderful, 
year," she did not get rehiretl for the position the 
next year due to an effort to integrate teachers as 
well as students in schools. She was replaced by a 
minority woman. She did, however, get an excellent 
position as a first grade te.acher at Vista City -. 
Elementary School.. She^ got it because the . director of 
elementary education remembered her face very well 
indeed. Unlike Kate Bridges, however (and they were 
both the same age) , Christine Bart never experienced 
conflict -over whether she "ought" to work. As she 
,s9id, "I never felt bad about working^when -my kids were 
little. It was never a moral issue v/ith me, " 

Both of these examples are drawn from the work 
histories of women who are highly committed to their 
occupations. "Their patterns contrast dramatically, 
however-, with the' v/ell-integrated, planned career path 
w.e have come to understand, belongs to; the professional. 



These, women display / however /consistent commitment to 
education , And of course, they have always worked. 



Occupational Choice " 

■ ■ . • . , . ■ ' "~ ■■■*.'■" * ' • ■ . 

Hqw did the women teaching at Vista^Gity . 
Elementary School come to their^aQupations? why did^ 
these women chopse teach ing^^^Tlow d^M^ve^^xplain their: 
choices? Are they consci0us of / the; social . f^^^ 
have : propelled so. many wc/ipen 3^0 ^ t^ goal. 
"I always wanted to teacft^ Jessica Bonwit told me, ^ . 
"ever since I was. a littLe^^rl/ I like.,to-"aee tjie \ 
light go on." .:Christine BartMfiad alwaya.{waiited to 
be a teacher because she loved working: with children* 
Cfiristine, as well as Jessica, came from families which 
maintained socially conservative values. While 
Christine's- mpther had been trained in the ;law, her 
father "absolo^ely would not let" , her mother work after 
the children were born. Christine actually -.w^ 
become a physical education teacher because she had , 
always perfocmed well in athletics;. ;Her parents, 
hQweverV felt that physical edii^a^ion was^hoi;"feminin^ 
enough, and told her they would not pay for; her * • 
college education if sKi went into physical education. 
So, she. did not major in physical edu.ca€ion. 

While Kate Bridges did. not decide until college 
that she definitely wanted to be a teacher , when she 
did make the . decision^ she ►'lescribed it coming to her 
as a "calling.;" . She said:/' ..: 

. I felt that it was a calling. I mean it wasn't- 
. just a piece of work ..that I fell .'into that was 
good for a inother or ranything.. I was standing 
at the window of my dorm room in my junior . 
year (in college) and I*tn looking out- at this 
beautiful garden and all of a sudden- it -came 
. to me that I :should bet. a teacher . ( .r. 

So.!she.x^^ent to-gtaduat^ school to g^t^^air^M. A. T., degree. 
She went, however , not because ;of - tHeV intellectual v;i#' 
experience it might offer but becaiuse it was a... 
-requirement to teachi . "The only reason I : thought of 
graduate school was that it seemed -what was 
necessary for teaching. It. wasn't that I thought, 
'Ah, graduate school, will lead ine along certain 
paths;"^, /. :. : ^ .. ■ ..■ 
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Vlhile Barbar-a Timmittfe had always known she. wanted 
to be a teacher / it was a matter of accident whare th;:i 
teaching position was physically located. It 
happened to be Vista City because a friend of hers 
who also wanted to teach v/as planning to 
Vista City. It seemed as good a place as any to 
Barbara because she would at least have friend there. 

Heather Samuels' had also always -wanted to be a 
teacher ; pattly, she thought^ because her father had been 
a school principal (he died when she was seVep) . 
By the' 'time she got to coliege^ though f she became 
"ver/ interested" in acting arid the theait\Sr. "She had 
considered majoring in drama in college but jfelt'tha 
the^ people who were in drama were "-too -weird and • • 
f lakey" foJ^ her. ' "They were just way out. " -And so she 
went into teaching arid considers herself a ^''''f rustrated 
actress." The wpmen who gave the reasortg -that>they 
had always wantec3 to be teachers described the ii^ 
choices as personal ones. / , , 7 

" That is what girls do ." Another -group of women 
dascribeG their choices as fitting common sgk role 
expectations for women* In their responses/ in other 
wordSf they did riot o^^fer their occupational decisions 
simply as personal choices. Rather, they expressed 
understanding,' as well, for how these choices fit into 
larger conceptualizations of women's appropriate roles. 

Jennie McAuliffe, -for example, said that when she 
went to college she really had no expectations of .: 
doing anything, becausfe it was 'expected of her that: she 
would marry and have a family. .She had these expecta- 
tions as well. As she described ^,J:hem: "When I 
started going to college I thought what I would end up 
doingXis getting married -arid having kids.-" I saw 
myself sijtting on the back po^ch drinkirhg-" tea , and 
smoking V ciqarette. That .isri' t ^what e^^^^ happening 
to me (and. l" don' t- smoke, either ) wKiSn she gpt to 
college sha became a serious student because she 
enjoyed her work so much." She - said r "Look-^at m^ 
Then, I was always attracted^ to^these safe, cOmfcir table 
roles s nurse, teacher. - But I thlTnki^it would be 
really differerit now. Then, it just never occurred 
to me that someone like me could ^be ..a doctor ^' 

When I asicpd Dana Barrett-hov/' she ended up in 
teaching she said, "WelT, girls could be eithei^ ■ 
nurses, secrejtar ies, or teachers. . I absolutely 
wouMn'.t be.--^ secretary, I didn ' t want to be a/ nurse, and 



the only thing left . for me was to be a teackL^r. So 
that's what I became." She-is/aware of her conformity 
to sjex role expectations. . > 

Amy Michaels was not exactly icertain: why. she. had 
gone dn. to teaching^ but she thought that was wha.t she , 
had been expected.. to do.and it "at least seemedvlike 
something to .do>" She never said tha.t she loved 
children. She said> "You knov/f women -becomer. teachers / . 
essentially." (Interestingly f she. has a reputation of 
being one of the finest teachers in the -school.) 

\ ■ ■ ■• : ■ " .. ■ ■ 

These women had a conceptual Swareness of the 
effects of social values on their career choices. , 
There had not been many .expectations .of them> in^terms 
of a career.f so their choice of some.thirig*--<anything — 
expressed a. sense of direction which they. had. maintained. 
These women/ then> had been buffeted about 'by::social 
expectations for women. Though when they haid:: made 
decisions about their occupational choices .they may not 
have been aware of the Jiarro.wness ^of ;Jtheir:: Options > 
they later had \^ecome more : conscious of ;ichangiftg roles 
for w.o?nen5 ^ we will'disduss later in this chapter^ 
the women Ts movement had clearly .affected how many of 
them evaluated teaching as an occup:atiohal choice for 
women . . i *- - - - . 

We should add/ however, that many . of . these/ women 
v/e have discussed in these two sections had grown up 
in families that supported -traditional sex-role • ^ 
stereotypes for women. . That some of them* worked^t all 
is a measure of tlieiriown efforts. As. we' will see in 
this next section, their choices may also have been 
affected by their family'^Vs unreal expectations .'about 
their, marriageability prosit)ects or by: the women's . 
own inclinations tO; avoid marriage^ 

• " I ended. up in teaching . "\ There, were other: / 
reasons as well why the women at^ Vista City Elementcvcy 
School ended up: as teachers/ Only one :Of the women, . - 
Jean Webster, said she ha4. chosen teachilig .because it 
fit her "famj.ly schedule." Everyone^^else r^eported that 
she had ofiglnallygpne into teaching^f or spitte other 
reason i Suzanne. Marquette , / fpr-^ examplV, had. been a 
probatiprt^off icer , because her real Intejr.ests!! lay in 
social work, but in that position she noti^ced th^^^^ • \ 
many of thet problems the yoUngs:tersvhad stei[nined from 
school truancyi r She decided that 4f J:r.uahGy\Vas^ ^he ^ 
probiLem, then a; better, place fox/hex to be: wa^^ in 
schoolteaching. i |v : , : \'^^ 
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Like Suzanne/ SernicG 'Smith is' also unmarried. She 
had wanted to work when she was a yoiing v;oman and 
because of the sqpial values of her parents and (Hiisir 
poverty, she^'didliot have many opportunities open 
to her. . Ker father felt that she did hot need a college 
education because "you don't; h^ed an education to 
change diapers." Sut.he.waSf howevery in favor of her 
becoming a secretary because he felt^ that she could 
work as a secretary until she had babies and changed the 
diaperis/ She. was determined^^to attend" college>- 'however / 
and sbmehow got herself- some scholarships through the 
Polish Scholarship Fund to attend a local four 
year college.. She worked as a secretary the: summer 
she graduated from high schoor in order to earn^ 
money far- college/ When she quit her job -to start 
her freshman year (she had not yet disclosed her plans 
to her father) , her ^father was very an'gry witii her. 
She said he V70uld not speak to her for three v/eeks. 
In spite of Bernice's: entry into 'a_^" triad it iohal" 
bccixpation. for womenV^thenr for her the leap required 
rebellion against a controlling, father who saw even 
teaching ag inappropriate for his daughter. 

. Maria Johnson also cane .from -a ^family that 
upheld traditional roles for women although her 
ethnic background was Italian rather than Polish^ 
She was the^only girl in. a family with five brothers. 
During high 'school she "somehow", got the. idea that she 
wanted to be a sOjcial worker; . Her . high' school couns 
however-f tbld^ her^ that she was "definitely; not coll^ 
material." She was still not .deterred^ from, her goal/ 
she i reported. . So she and a friend ^ went: to a local : 
fouc yetir college by ^themselves and gbt applications 
to go there. They filled- out .the applications and / 
both v;ere accented. .By her/- senior r year* in. college 
she. still ^had not decided-^xactly - what' .she .wanted to 
be, a^l though she still thought she wanted to be a 
social worker. She had always doneiy^ with 
kids and slje was sure that she^ ' wantfed to.: work: with 
kids. She had "sort of . decided'V that adoption, work 
would be a good area for her. But when she got 
around to examining some professional' requirements, 
she discovered., that: the masters' program for social 
work lasted' two years, but took only one year in 
education. So k'^e decided to: go into teaching. ' 

If Lisa Kovak had ;;,tO: pinpoint ■ the . reason she went 
^i^itp teaching, sh^ might say it Was f inancial. ^ She 

flish at a university; -:When she . - 
not sure just what: shei wanted to do, , 



had- ma^rred ijv^n 
graduate -^^''v^as 



and sinde a good friend of lier^ was moving to Vista 
City, she moved also. Lisa ^ot a job working in 
somQ kind of business concern where she made telephone 
calls to advertise, a product* 'She found the work so 
boring ,that she hated itt She also saici/ "It just 
didn't have :any value." ' She heard' about the turban 
teacher preparation program at Vista City University. 
Because it invdlvod a half-time teaching positioh and 
because she was "low on money" she figured that vthis 
half-time work would enable her to go |to school *^ She 
.decided to enter the program and was .accepted. ■:She 
reported that her. first teaching experiences were 
excellent. In retrospect i theh, Lisa's reasons for i. 
entering teaching were not just remunerative. She 
also wanted an occupation that seemed to carry some 
social value. , , 

Josephine* Keller ^wa^ the music teacher at Vista 
City E;L'em0ntary . She went into teaching .because she was 
interested, in classical music. Sihbe. she always wanted 
to be involved with classical music,, she reportecJ, she ^ 
decided to be a' music ' teacher . - She 'went to Vista City 
University but "hated" their '^•muBic ed^" program^ so , 
she^majored in Fine Arts instead, which enabled: her 
to concentrate^ on^music. It was only after .she, 
graduated that she •took her education courses. She 
said that she is 'interested in teaching' ^k ids that 
"there is music in^all that we do." 

■ 'Career, motivation did^not seem' related to olie's ^ 
reputation as 'a teacher. Those, for example>/whb^ had 
become teachers 'because they had alwayS'\wanted' to work 
with children, did not have better reputations in ,the 
sc$i6ol than some of -the teachers^ who seeme^^ to have -more 
"accidently^'. fallen into teeichihtj rather ' than into ' ^ 

; S9me other - Occupation that* was accSssible^^^^ women. 
It ~ should be noted , however ; • that- some^^^ v/dmen- who . 

came from conservative 'families had nedded to::act 
defiantly in order 'to bedbme even teachers. v1/^e,Mill 

■ see.'this pattern -again appear when we describe :the 
defiance some teachers exhibit in their::return 'to work 
after ^bhildrearirig. ^. r . •■ 

; The Commitment - to. Work : Af ter Xhildbearing . . 

r ; *',Seven ^'of.^ the^womeh^^^^^ I had .interviewed;/ at Vista 
City'; Elementary Schpolvhad^ s^^ i^orking ; for various 
periods time after; they had Children.:/ Of; these 
se,yen,; ohe. had stopped whiTe she was. pregnant because 
the School district in Wrmpnt,vwhere^^ s teaching. 



did not allow pregnant women to teach during, this period 
(the eady sixties)- ^ , . , ' 

• TWO teachers -told' ihe. th^t they >^^^ 

^i;^^^?;ied°?s«^^^^^ 

interviewed her, and she.liad ^P^-^t Sp^o^hif tl^ch?^ 
classroom during her pregnancy,)^.. The, other ^eacner 

.ldop?en child,^^ the 
wanted to spend one year^iat home with him,, After tne 
year she , then ...returned to teaching . ' , ,• • . 

■ V During interviSw^ tour wpinqn de^bifibe^ _feheir 
"inton^e desire to return" to the' classrQpm,;atter a _ 
pSriSd at homo With young children. ^"^^^f^.^riSs?^ 
• had never .worked at all = before, having. child^^^ 
wanted, to work, - and like, some.of the othjr woinen,, 
developed- a strategy, that would e«^b:^.ej.e^ ^o 
full-time iob.- In this section, y/^e examine, the intense 
desLe ?o work that the -fceachers repprted -in their ^ 
inleJviLsv We.foGus.^^^^^ . 
the. women employed to overcome their hus^bands 

object ion&t _ . . ..V-rr?;/' v;; • 

^' Sy3A7i^ Richardspn :was.::in:^ 
taug-ht for fivC years the. seventh .gf age 
i^!^i,^r.r, n nine vear hiatus to raise her chiiaren, 
"and Salt inlil mj youngest v^as, solidly in ?chool." 
She has been teaching , for nine years .since she 
returned to work. . - • , : ^y';-. . 

/ ■ She told me ;.that ier husba^^^^^ 
to return to work because he l.ike<^ haying^ her at , home. 
SL^aid "YOU know-, : we' re not €dr ; this women's lib. 
Ihina " 'she must Save . equated the; woman; .wanting to 

f?oiri subbing, which . her, husbano- .di^^^^^^ as a 



full-timG' pbsftidn^ to full-time teaching was her • 
availability', ^As she. -began subbing every 'day.> : her 
husband finally relented on the full-time teaching 
position • "At least we'll always know where to find you, 
he told her, 

• ■ '-.v.; , , r- - 

Sylvia .t4!:ied to describe how she and her husband 
made decisions about issues. She said that if they 
both have - things that.^they want- to do, whoever feels 
the strongest, ends up"^ having his or her way;, and the 
other party compromises. I wondered how this related 
to her comments about her d6si^e to: return to . .work arjd 
her disassocxation from femiinism. I asked ..her , "So 
which party felt stronger in this . casef. your husband?" 
"WOf" she responded, "actually I really wanted to work, 
but with the ladies these days they always want; to do 
their own thing." If everyone does his Ojc^ her own 
thing in a family, then the family suffers, sQ, someone 
has to "give in" and take responsibility for the 
family. She said, ^"It's really hard .for . someone to 
just stay home and take care of a ^^k id- -and do all the 
housework because you feel terrible about yourself. 
But on the other hand, the family needs . attending to." 

I asked her how she felt about going back, to work 
and she said' that she ^" just- loved it •" She said that 
v/orkin^ outside of the home is "actually much^easier" 
than working inside the home -because if you are a °; 
housewife you get involved in' all kinds of volunteer 
projects. She was involved in the boy scouts , the girl 
scouts, the junior scouts, "the this., ther.thati ; and ^ the 
other thing.'! People; always called her 'tip and; asked 
her to "bake forty cakes for the cake sale" an3 of course 
she would do- it. "When you're home^" she said, - 
"you work just as hard but you* don't get any pay for 
it . and you spread youself -tob; thin. " - . . v. / 

; Several 'importa;nt issue6^emerge.. here* First, we 
must; notice, the strategy ; that oSylvia Richardson 
employed which eased her re-entry into teaching. 
She chose a grade level that would not ^be so 
"difficult" as jurixor high so that ;she cou:i^ fter 
work problems behind her- when ^she' came: -home, ii 
pylyia ppr trays an interesting /example:^^:^^^^^^^ 
women .may straitegize^^^t^ thieir rgoad? when 

they do * not wan t t<> - f a[ce -sane tidns for ■ rule-brejiking 

, It is also important to note that , Sylvia used . / ■ 
every opportunity to disassociate "he.rself from: — 
feminism. At the same time. She shared. many feminists' ; 
■ appraisals of the damage- to self-esteem that were the 




to! Is o<= 'nanv full-time; housewives. I suggest that 
this example" is typical of many teachers' solutions to 
problems: they often seek the individual resolution 
rather than a change in the status 3U0. 

VJhile the strategy that Sylvia Richardson chose 
seemed to have reaped many benefits for -her, the costs 
other .women must pay are sometimes higher. Take tiie 
case of Jessica Bdnwit.- She had. also stopped working 

when she' had; children.- While she was ; having her 

;children she started- her own home day care program. 
Six to eight kids would vcome",.itp. her hQitie,, a,no she did ; 
"all the things that the^ kids w.ould .get in -nursery 

SI 

cai 

the laundry. u^^^w — — l;, ^ u u^vq^t-r, 

click after six years" and she knew ,^ that she had to 
get back to teaching in a school. - 

> Her husband, however i is not . one . to 'share^ih the 
workv Jessica's arrangement was, tha^ her ^husband s 
life would not change when she went.back^to work, sne 
said, "He didn't mind so much when -r went back , to work 
bec-^use his life' didn't change at all from before I 

' wSs"wo?k?ng to when I went back to.work, but helknew that 
I had a real professional interest in teaching &n-i 

. also that I was really happy doing it," , P.erhaE>a 
Jessica was prepared in some way for W"^ge of this 
type . Her own upbringing did, not emphasize . her worth 
in a world of .men. .. She wishes,, for example,; that her 
husband would show more interest, m her worlf, but she 
is^prepared for his distance: : j--"'-'. 

I was raised in an Italian family wh|re the 
boys were valued much more, highly than the, 
cirls. So with ray brother, they c^iyays . 
listened to him with both ears. But with me 
they onlv listened with one earf. It was liKa, 
"TJhat were you saying?" So I got /in the..^habit 
.of only -talking things over vfi-th^iiyself^ 

Jessica's price for her fuH-time wo^k is :to continue 
her full-time hoCisework as, v^ell as v^rk full-time 
at teaching. She carries resentment against, her 
husband , but she feels that she^-canAlive with the 
situation. Besides, she loves her /teaching, ihe 
impact of her choice will only^ emv^rge m the future. 
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Carrie Amundsen had never worked before^she had 
children, but like the other .two women whose situations 
we. have just described, .she had to develop , a strategy 
in order to join the work force as a ' full-tiiri^ 
employee. Though Carrie is in her fifties, .she has 
only been teaching for ten years. Her husband had . 
never wanted her to work. In fact, shp confided in 
me, she': almost did not marry him, because of his. views 
on working women. .She referred to him as "the original 
male chauvinist pig." She had to find a Way to ease 
herself into the work market. Sht3 said, "Her^ s how . 
I did it." • : , . 

"Actually," she continued, "I w.asn't even planning 
to go back to work. I had never gotten my bachelor's 
degree, so I went and took a course in matlt. .at the 
university." She took it, she said, . with no goal in 
mind except for "enrichment," but she had loved' the 
course and "ended up taking some, more"' courses. " . 
When she had taken. _as much math as she cQUid; she 
"somehow made some connections" with watching her 
children in school learning how to read and realizing 
that ithere i^ore some kids having struggles learning 
how-eo^xead. Further, there were special reasons 
for^-these>tr.uggles. Her interest in this was so high 
that when she finished her undergraduate degree, she 
got a; . Castors degree in special education. 

By this time she had gained experience in ^schools 
and she wanted to put it to some good .use. In the 
area where she was living' at the time, a specialist 
in her area was starting a prog ram; and, lie asked her if 
she would work, in it. She told him, "My husband will 
never lot me go back to work." He: responded, 'Let me 
worry, about your husband." So they "worked out a 
deal"-where she would'say to her husband that .she would 
just try it out for one year . And she loved, it. At 
the end of that year she "weaseled" her way into 
another • and another year. 

It is apparent in the cases of these three women 
that their desire to work full-time outside the home^ 
compelled them to develop strategies to overcome their 
husbands' resistance to this. The tactics they 
developed enabled them to return, .tq the labor market. 
Whether their desire to work is directly related to 
their desire to be with children in the. classroom is 
unclear from this data. They may iiay'6 wanted to _ 
return to the working world. They wete familiar with 
education, and its.. schedule allowed theiiA to rngfittheir 
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husbands' needs. At the same time they may have held 
specif ic'' interests in education. The data .does not 
reveal this. Carrie Amundsen's situation 'does suggest, 
however, that her interests in education .propelled 
her toward a goal of teaching. , V 

In the next two examples, the women.'.s desire to 
return to work after time spent ^with- family-was high, 
but the need^to develop strategies to do so was not 
present. Kat6 had spent time at home after her family 
had mov^ed to the Vista City Srea. While she describes 
these years at home as basically "mellow" ones, _ 
September was always a poignant time for her: Every 
year when school would start I would^think. Oh my 
God, -how many more years will it be before l\m back? 
And I just" lived for the moment;' literally, oust 
lived for the mcment." She began working part-time 
aqain developing an educatioh program for a drug 
rehabilitation center, ^ "I loved it- arid realizea I 
just couldn't put off this stuff any. more. , . And I 
really had to get back in— 'for my own psyche 

This period in Kate's life was the raid-seve|pties 
when she saw the job market closing and teaching ' 
positions beconiing harder to locate.-^ she . worried that 
she night not be able to get a 3ob;if^she^waited t^^^ 
lone. "I had never worried about it before. ^ I always 
had felt that when I needed to go back it would be 
th'c:re waiting for me. Now I thought it might not^be 
my own schedule I'd have to go by . ...Maybe^it wou^^ 
someone else's that I'd have to ^operate on,^ -So Kate 
gof a full-time teaching job, "for all those reasons \ 
^nd mostly from some inner desire; " • 

Kate's plans did not ,• however , -f it in very 
conveniently with her husband's. For years her 
SSd, RilhBrd, had been planning to go^to Europe- , 
when he cot leave from his architectural firm, xhe 
closer the leave jcame-upon them, however.>. the more 
anxious the family members, except the husband, 
got. Kate reports this difficult period:. :■ 

The kids didn't want to go. They were happy 
and so forth, and they were now. getting along 
and. getting good grades and. didn tvwant to be 
uproote'd for a year. And I worrifed abojatjjust 
being "the wife" in a 'foreign country with 
/three children who didn't want» to^be there. 
Well, Richard wrote' arid -read and just playect 
out his own lovely agenda. I thought. This 
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is Pittsvllle.": So theh/ I said tp Richard 
that I'd go; for half a year /.that .I:coul<3n't 
make it for 3 full year. Su.ddenly.we w.ere. in 
tremendous; trguble. Our marriage was just . 
^ . likG this up to - that pq;in.t (Kate;, holds up • 
right hand -with two^ fir^gers intertwined-^ 
Then I said that I cp.uldi^t't go at alii Then 
- we fell apart The shit hit the f an; . so ; to 
Spe^aK'. ^ . ■ • . v:. ;•. , .• . , . ^ . 

Kate became, a little confused over • the- exact chronology 
of eventSi She was certain/ however, that v/hen her 
husband took the kids to Europe for five weeks, she 
had. just started' her teaching, position^ . ,; "I broke up a 
fight in the classroom and. en<3ed up with ray wrist in a 
cast for " three weeks.. Arid Richard at ;that;very ■ ' 
moment went off to Europe with the children, . And I 
thought, '-Wonderful, I'm an .^independent woman^; ^- I can 
cope, I c^an drive , thes^ eighteen, miles with my arm^ ^ 
in a cast, turning around, the steejring.v/heel.-'/ I^.felt 
great, just great," Kate and her husband also worked 
through the difficulties they faced in their marriage 
to rebuild a strong though rebalanced relationship* 

Like Kate, Josephine Keller was not quite ready ' to 
take aposition teaching music. at a Ipcal school. But 
she had to choose because a job: that she^ considered 
, "ideal" had suddenly become: available : , \ , . * 

I can tell you that I always: thpucjht. that; I ' 
would stay at home with my children: until they 
were both in school. But when this^ job ^ 
' came up last year*,; I just decided that I had 
^ toltake.it. There Goul<3n^t be a:!more;:ide^l "~ 
school for met An<4 now> I just can' tell :you 
how happy I am^ My klds^-Pre dping,: just 
wonderfully, I love working again, / $nd\l . 
think it's better for .everybody .all arpWdv 
I'm happy, and. the kids are very H^ppy, \- 

Josephine'.s- transition, back to, full-time work - 
appeared easy- for her, ,She*.s9id that she had:i.thought, 
in. rearranging / family/ life^ that she: and her,:husband 
woulcj have V to:;^'dealvWxith specif ics. " i She thought 
that responsibilities for specif ic chores, would have to 
be divided up and closely monitored. They never did 
have to do: this though, s^^he repprted, -Her. /husband 
"just stepped, in and took over.a Ipt of responsibilities 



Attitudes toward the work/home relationships also 
caused little problem for Josephine.^ '^he did not seem 
to experience the same mvOral con flictSr over parenting 
and working that other teachers, ■ like Kate, experienced. 
As Josephine saw if, "I think that many working 
mothers think that peqple who stay; home w^ith their kids 
sit and eat bon-bons aliL;^day-'. V7omen - v;ho ' don ' t work 
think that mothers who worlt are ruining their children's 
lives. For me, I always knew that staying^ihome 
would only be tOTC a little while, so I valued it." 
Both groups, in \her eyes, hold misperceptions of the 
other group. ■ ■ '\ . •■ - ■;■ ' ' ; \ ■; ; • 

While the woiften who strategized about reentering 
the job market ranged in age between 35 and 55, younger 
women did not appear Immune from, this pattern;. : Gwen 
Parley was 27 years ipld and not yet married to her 
boyfriend. They discussed marriage plans frequently, 
however, and Gwen knew and would accede to her 
husband's views on mothering. She said. that while her 
boyfriend is very interested in her-work and always 
asks every day when he calls what kind of a day it 
was, "he doesn' t want;; his kids passed around from the 
babysitter's, to the nursery schools and daycare 
centers when they're y'oung." «He feels very 
strongly," she said, "that when kids are young they 
need their mothers." She will quit her job, she told « 
me, and take care of the kids for that period of time. 
Then, when the kids .are back in school, he says it is 
"okay" for the mother to go back to work part time. 
So that is what 'Gwen v/ill do. ■ 

Clearly there are differences? in the means by which 
the teachers attempted to resolve their problems. 
Three of the teachers chose tactics to maneuver their 
way into teaching without having to do ideological 
battle with their husbands. They did- not' even see 
this as an issue of- ideology , although they may have 
seen it as an issue of rights. Another teacher did 
get involved in direct confrontation with her husband 
and was successful. A third woman re-entered the job 
market with her husband's support and benefitted, from 
his' new participation in household affairs; With all<^^ 
of these women, however) their desire to return ^to-i 
schoolteachirig" was high. • . > i 

When do individuals have to develop strategies W_ 
accomplish their goals? They must do SP primarily 
when they cannot be forthright about their purposes. 
We think of politicians, corporate executives, football 
players as among those whb most frequently develop 



strategies -(whether of a political natarey in -corporate 
gamesmanship f or* on the playing-field) • In other 
instances people, employ strategies : to accomplish 
their goals when being straightforward about their 
purposes is not enough to achieve^ success v In this 
instance>w'We might think of community organizers - 
who may choose to state, their goals> but atrthe same 
time develop tactics to: accomplish them as. well t 

Women have also , been described as employers of 
tactics to accomplish their goals because they lack 
power in the society.* In the cases just described, 
the tieachet's' chose to develop strategies . to enable 
them to return to work against their husbands ' 
wishes. Either, they did not wish to directly :^ 
challenge their husbands on the issue or they ^ 
surmised that direct challenge would not be 'successful* 
They looked for an individual resoluticxn tor/the public 
trouble in American society of sex stereotyping or 
gender discrimination: (Millsv. 19-59). Their commitment 
to work was hi^. . T of how to . accomplish 

their gpals^^^^i^jilitated their return to: work. la the 
next section we will continue our examination of the 
intersection of work and career through the study of 
teachers/ idealism in their work expectations. 



IDEAI/rSM, WORK AND CAREERS: ' 

... J . . • ■ - ^ 

In our^examination of the interseptxon of v 
work and careers we have looked. at the teachers' 
understanding of their: work patterns, we have' studied 
their motivations for entering teaching, o and we have 
discussed their return to work after the child- . 
bearing years. Once they are working however V what 
are theit eKpectations^ about how their own efforts 
will shape their career developments How do^.womeh 
who- te^ch elementary: school negotiate their ^ 
visions about what a teaching- position should be 
like with wh^t they^ f ind? • How do . teachers who ; want . to, 
do well in their wdrk think that :their ^ efforts will 
help them? - ^ 

In this section I will suggest th.at some of the 
women who taught at Vista City Elementary School 
brought a high level^^'SfJ idealism aboat their occupation 
to their work. These expectaticTis caused them to ^ 
work hard to accomplish their' goals . Lt contributed to 
their excellent reputation as; teachers. At the same 
time, the work setting brought frustrations because it 



did not match their conceptions of how they , • * 
wanted .to work...- Some, of tHese teachers .with, high- 
expectations focused more; determinedXy . on their work/ 
isolating them from other > ^adults, in the . build ingf *; 
Not all teachers reflected this pattern/- however>. f^ 
some. brought their idealism 'to other aspects of. the 
.job/ such as- committee, work,. In neither easef-however , 
did teachers' high, commitment, (or :idealism)v$urt'her 
their careers. Primarily, few opportunities for 
advancement are available. ; /Idealism cause<3 teachers 
to focus on- the quality of work and;wQrk setting^,:. 

Opportunities for teachejs to ntpve ^^^t^^ " 
administrative positions are limited, therefoxe few 
teachers -face the situation., of deciding- what, to do. v/hen 
they are offered ohe. t Those who are f^^ced. with s.uch ^ 
a decisionf howev<^r, reveal .tl\e idealism abPut: teaching 
that other teachers often exhibit in, their : daily .work. 
When Barbara Timmi'tts was firs t^ off fered' the ■ - 
position of instructional speciaZist shert*:urned it down. 
She felt that she hadn't taught long enough a.t the. 
time to be able :to do the job well.* When she was 
offered it. the second time> she took- it, hot, she said, 
because she was certain^ that she svoul*d do excellently 
at it, . but because she-wanted the. job and was.^fearful 
that she would not be offered it a third time. 

If \7Q examine hov; Barbara Timmitts thinks 
about her job offer, v/e notice that her,: ma jor.i concern 
is v/hether or not she will do an excellent job, not 
how this position will serve her career advancement. 
It is this orientation to^ work which refer to as 
idealistic because how one^does or canvdo* a particular 
piece of wbpk is 'always measured: against the person' s 
ideal concept of . how the job ought:' to be done... . The 
teachers focused on the content of the pccUpatipn rather 
than on the occupation as a link to other occupational 
choices. They made their choices, on- the basis of 
quality of performance rather : than on its career 
value.. Put more abstractly, we ; s>ie these ^teachersr 
thinking of .how, they servecl . the occupation .rather than 
of how the occupation could serve.; thgm,:. This way of 
looking at their work was not undertaken f rpm, the::.:, 
perspective of innocence • 

• It is not^ as if ?>r.rbra-a: Tikvitts .i naive 
about work patterns. : ' She described her.self as a person 
very committed to . her. work. Before she had: children, 
she said/ "If I ever had to choose at 'the time between 
my husband and my work, my husband always knew, that my 
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ifork .came, first ' for me • " Having childrerii changed that 
orientation for Barbara/'' She had been out :bf. work for 
only two months after the births of each of her two 
children^^. and reported that she had been anxious to 
return to* worfcl (she had nevfer considered stopping work 
after childbirth fbr reasons o£ finances^ tenure and 
personal , c6rrtmitment tb' working) • - Mov^^ however , sh^' 
had dropped \her heavy involvement in committee . work. 
She had spent many eWnihgs at Various "curriculum 
committee meetings/ and she said that she "loved^o. 
coming back to the school in the evening'i-Mt was no 
bit of difficulty at all." Shehad also served on a 
number of- advisory cbxmnitteesV and wais involved in 
other activities that demanded- weekend and ^evening 
commitments. . She had giv<^n - up thes^ interests in order 
to manage family -arid work life. ' ' ' v;' _ 

Christina Bart^^sha^ed^^c charcjcte'ri^tics 
with Barbara rimmitts* • Like 'Barbara Christine had 
worked wheri heir- children (;7,ere small. While. Ch^ 
does not have an admiriistrative position, like'Barbara 
^ she has playe'd a strong role arribng teachers' at Vista 
City Elementary School arid 'on district-wide committees 
as well. Like Barbara',; h0r sens^e of -idealism shapes 
the commitments- she takes on • When I asked ...' 7 
Christirie about her leadership goals, she said to me 
that she thought she v;oiild not be interested in being 
a school prinQipal. From her* perspective: , 

I never take charge of conunittees or 
anything like that urfless it is something 
that I really "want to do because I.'^m 
clear about my priorities. .1 know "that^.: 

' I db thirigis whole- hear tedly^^^^^^^^^ 
all* I'm happy to co-chair things/.' 
but I'm not gbing to do something that. 
I know is going to take twenty hours of 
* my time unless it is r^somethirig that 

^iS; v^fy important to me ' . 

In additifbnf -Ba3f.t is not so :sur^ that what 
administr^ators do is^ effective • She shares the view 
of many, many teachers /'that orie, cahnbt be efi^ective 
..or productiv^e asf ari "Administrate and thcit those ^ . 
positions waste valuable talent ; . She majae'; her" point 
in relation to the t7ork of Barbara Timihitts'iS^ 'A^ 
she said, "My priority ' iS in -here with" theiSe^^^^ 
You look at someone like Barbara Timmitts. Barbara 
Timmitts is about the begt teacher in this school 
and she was promoted to pushing a cart around the 
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hails. She walks around with requisition slips^and a 
pincii in' her hand/ Now what , is that?^:' .Children arq 
the core of the work. - . ■ : . . 

" '■ A«^6lia Dickenspn had:directed,^h^,gi^ 
before she had been transferredyput. of .the>«idmini- 
strative position back into the classroom. Wl)^^^ 
. askSd her^what it was .like: being, back, in, the cl^ 
full-time, she replied/ "It s really. grea^^^^ _ . 

love it. You, reaily feel; like- you? re accomplishing . 

* something.-' y'.- - ; ^ ■ o-/.. :j 1; " ..• 

Teachers' commitment to. their, wpr.k:,:;t^^ 
to execute their jobs close to their id^al conception- 
of it/comes through during daily work as well. .While 
teachers often complained to each; other in., the. . ^ . 
te^fchers' room and to me as well in; interviews, about - 
the dmall number, of breaks they -had during a. day, many 
teachers oave up their breaks. In service, to their .. 
teaching.: Roberta. -Blake, for^ example,. ^ - . 

had no free periods during the day , not, even lunch. 
She explained that, she believes in mainptream^^ 
instead of having her class (on^: of the spe^cial ^ 
eSucatibn- classes in the bui.lding.) go 9^^^ 9^°^?. 
to "the specials" (art,, music, gym) r. she fends them 
out a few at a time with different- typical .classes. 
Her beliefs, then cause more work.. for her. as sne 
put it, "Afterall, that's why tho^ class, is here- 
to be mainstreamed. " • ' 

. i^ate Bridges rarely, goes to the- 1^^^^^ 
eat her lunch. It is not- just. that the. smoke bothers 
her She -feels, rather, that if,, she can return . 
pipers that he? 'pupils -have completed in .the^rning^ 
tf tlom in the slml afternoon , the educational-results 
wiiaf be better. "I have sb many papers that have 
accumulated over the morning. Why not correct a 
pWr and give, instant feedback,, If -you could P^ss 
back the Vper and have, the -kids wprkirig^on. ft as |.oon _ 
as they return from lunch, I mean the mileage on it 
•is infinSely more. ..It: is taking -it^out of .your s^ 
though. So I'm.sitting here eating a ..sandwich .and 
correcting these paper s -and. I , als.P know that, it s , 
better edS cat ion (and I'm not .having Jo, cprrect- that 
sit of papers at night) . 'kK^te .sees ^^'"^^^^li^ 
however > .becuase remaining, in her. room -isolates her from 
colleagial relationships 5he wants. , - . ^ 
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'he sixth grade -team also gave up the opportunity 
to take a. break during the day; ' They had ksked^^t^^ 
administration to schedule all their /$tudent6' ' 
"specials" at 8:15 in this morning (schbb'l^S'tarted at 8 
o'clock) so that they could spena the rest of the. day 
with- theirs/students. ' They said that -since jthey 
"switched" for different subjects r they- did not' have • 
"a lot of time with the studfents; " ^ They: warnted as" 
n\uch time with their students as they could get'v V 

/ ■ « • ■ - - •• ■ ■ ■ \ 

At Vista City' Elementary f these ^'breaks"' did not 

•amount to very much' time.* Teachers g<>t rthree •^f ree""^^ 

periods a week while their students went to the ^ 

specials of art, music/ and gym. It is rtcteworthy ■ 

that the day was not structured, these teachers.- felt,' 

to, maximize the education of their students. They ' 

reported that they felt able to reach their goals 

only when they sacrificed some vof their; ■planning 

•tiijie. This sacrifice did not 'me^'an that! teachers 

wanted to. be without breaks. ■Complaints jover the 

'right scheduling of-their day v/ere rampant. Difficulties 

in going' to the: bathroonv were only some of the " ^ 

problems mentioned. One teacher even wryly compared 

herself to "a police ofiCicer, rioting that, when the 

poliqe officer is oh' duty, she at least gets to: Vride 

around in a patrol car." 



Sacrificing time was not the only^way in which 
teachers attempted to live closely to their ideal of 
good t^e&ching. Their /idealism was expressed in inany 
ways. (fOne teacher had taken a tutoring job the sununer 
before \because she warited the particular exper^^ 
she- would gain even though the pay was^ tertible. 
She said y ",And I really' learried a lot. " Jessica *. 
Bonwit tyri)ed down a '^teachihg assignment*, when she came, 
back ta teachihg after tim'e at home with her. children, 
because i^ was- not close enough to^ ^her minimum -- ^ ^-^ 
requirements for a good teaching situation-. She did^ 
not mean' aVsituation that would be easy for. h§r, but 
that would Nenable her to work^ at even- a riear distance 
to her imcige *of^ the good educational situatl^^ 
group of teachers on the school' renovation coimrtittee 
inet many nigli\ts (ihcludirf^^ weekend nights) 'until: elfeven 
o'clock to accomplish their t^ *They had- earlier 

^sat. through long meetings with parents to listen to 
their views, e^ven though them'' felt 'that 
parents! 'role on 'the committee ©hould • on ry come into 
play aftet the teachers, administtatorsV -and a^^ 
•had- met- ^"f irst. 'A"'"- - ™ ^'^^ ' 
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Amy Michaels / a special educatipn-.teacher, had 
"hated" the values atout special education -at-v the 
school where she: had preyipqply taught, f -She said that 
the attiliudes the, teachers and administrators had 
expressed toward the children, in rher (Clas.ses had finally 
paused, her to plan to quit teaching < Luck.ily>:: her 
transfer applicatipn was successful and -she moved to 
Vi,sta City Elementary, where; the .values aye much more 
in line with :her , own, ^f;;;. ' 

) Sandra Miyie^gaye up^ her lunchtime^^ 
/afternoons afjbir school for a mpnth; to dp, her . ■ ■ 
."levels testing" becausei she ,wanted^ to; give the. test^ 
'to her pupils "when there "was nobpdy else around 
That way, , she felt, she would not hay e to put; her 
reading groups to give the testB,. ; ■ : > .v :; 
A teaching , assistant gave up the tenure, she, had 
gainecl -in this district because the special: child 
with V7hom she worked was being ttansiferred to another 
district. She had not wanted the,, child; tp b^. 
transferred . because it was the middle pf ..the .yeai 
Her attempts to postpone: the move until; -the next 
yeaV had been -unBUccessfui. -She had been told that 
"this was a unique case." She wished, thepr that t^ 
wouldXmake a "unique" exception in her case and j 
-wt \her tenure in the district to which she was ; 
moving l\ She had "chosen" to go, , however ,: because 
she did hot want to jeopardize ail that she.^had gained 
this yearXwith herv studentr a^id it; w 
important to her to finish the v/ork she had. begun. 
Even though\ the . school to which she was gping had. no 
program for the child, 5 s.heLw.as determined: to make^ 
mainstreamingX.a .successful experience .again for- him.: 
"We're going to ma;ke this work- — even, if they qon t 
have a program ^ther&, weVll make it supcessful. \-m 
mattei^; what, we ^will make. a. g>spd. prpgram for Jacob -there. 

These teachers focused the jr/energies on -the content 
of the v7ork, not.' on. its use to/them for upward mobility. 
Pence their major f rxustr.at ione caifte, npt when their 
• hopes or advancement were crlij^hed,,^^^^^ when 
they Were forced tp m^ke cpmproraises^.y^^ felt 
endongeted their edupatioriaiv visipri,^^^^^^^^ : . . : 

J h If we; look at this^^^ 
case of Jennie McAuliffe^is rev;ealinig. During my 
first interview with Jennre, ;We were si the 
teache r s ' lounge wi th ano the r- teiacher from, he r . team . ' 
She had practically flown over to me from the doorway 



to tell me how much she had liked what I said W^en I 
introduced my. study to the ;teachers at ' the faculty 
meeting a week earlijsr . Jennie, the' other . t^dch&t; 
from her team, and, I, began to discus^ teachers:;"; 
pupils, her team,' and the school. Jennie ' participated 
fully .j,h the discussion. She sat; on .the .edge of her 
seat as we talkerd,' her face. was. BnimatedV' her: tone of^ 
voice, expressive. / Her bandg giestured CDntiri.ually'Nas 
she' talked. During the cphversatiph, Sa^rah: ,Jacpt>s, . - 
her team member, said that. .some of the teach.ers who, did 
not have tenure were afraid to. Estate: t'Heir/'f;ee^^^ 
to the. parrehts because they felt it would' je'opardize 
. their chances for tenure. Sarah, as she reported yd id 
not have this fear. . • 

. I turned then to, Jennie to ask .her, abqut her 
tenure situation, and her Entire demeanor changed, . She 
sat back , in her seat, hetV face developed 'a lazy,. ,- 
distant expression, and her whole body relaxed, 
She. was working, she said, to '.put her ■:husban^^ 
rae<^ical school , she 'was. hot or?, any teriu.re ladder , and 
she\had ,no idea of what she wo.u Id do, when her husband 
finished school, and ; little boncern about it.. Her 
future was up in the air , and .she was hot ,v;6rr,ied 
about it, 

i wondered, at first about-'this se.eming discrepancy 
between Jennie 'is ser.iQusness'-abou^ her work*;. bier , . ^ 
enthusiasiii ^aboy^t. the -cbn^^ she did, and ^'er 

seGmihg detachment from long-rahge invblveirfen.t in- j 
teaching , i-Iy' under&tandiRg of . the discrepancy >/aS: , 
based, however, on a rlack of data,^ , It wg/s ,.not th£i(t 
Jennie was .uinconcerne'd about . her .tls.h.ure .in teaching, 
but rather that she did not .hav$ tehufe a^^^^ 
from her situation,, .• Confident about the coritent of 
teaching , she codld br ing en tfcia slalom 'and. inyolvem^nt 
to it. "Worried ,.and insecure:. abp.ut'.'her ppsitlpn asja 
teacher, she ;f61t- arid disjilayed' mpr^^^ sym&tbms; .Pf ■; ; ' " 
helplessness. The, Pccupatipnal/ Struct^^ .,| 
■ disheartened .Jlerir^ii^V s^' " . - " '. ^ , ; ■ " ■ -j'''- 

Other. teacher's;-r'eaetec3,:',simii^^^ 

situation.;- Vista 'City Elementai^v,;expeXi|^^^^ 

uncer ta in ty than Qthe r ; el^menta£y:.scho:9ls rin the ci ty 

among its teachers. l.Pfegriahcy, retirem^^ 

advancement had caused n^ore; vacariqies ,at -yist 

the previous year'!: which, Were a 

temporary . basis r • bt'her. schools "in tli(^ ■ city , following 

a more typical.. riati.orial patterri, weire almost ^ fully 

tenured in their stcif fs and thus gkp6riettced little . 



movement. 'The budgetary problems, of the school 
(^otltfict had changed the ways in which' positions were 
delegafced for the following y^ar. .Consequently, ' 
teachers without; tenure, teacher^ like Jennie , 
McAuliffe, worried about th.eir' positions. 

Jessica . Bonwit, another' un'tehure'd tekcher^^^^ 
as well. When, on the last day of ichpoi, Jessica 
stiir did not know whether she, would' be 'ablb, to rejburn 
the. following year, her anstiety mbunteca. - "The job 
status situation is so disheartening' for me . I, jiis t 
think it is devastatijig to teachers not to know: where 
they are going to be hex t year.' It.'s a terrible way 

to treat us." ' .' . ■ 

■• *^ ' ■■ ' ■ ",' ' ' 

Josephine Keller, another untenured teacher, 
Weacted similarly. She had been assigned, to be a 
■;'7A Sub.,",' a teaching assistant substitute, .'for^the _ 
fcllowihg year. This designation vras a bureaucratic 
maneuver the central schcSol adrainistraticn had • ' 
develooed to avoid paying unemplosnrjent 'bbne^ .^o , 
teachers during the summer, during this .period of 
retrenchment. She exclaimed that, "A TA, Sub is , 
som^ething I would never bel" . Shfe said that it was 
reaily frustrating for her because' if sH'e^rdid -not Want 
that\ position as . a TA Sub, she could never get' 
unemployment and she thought "that is a really rip-off 
v/ay to take- care! of. teachers," She concluded , 
wryly \that, "If I don't igst this job back# I'll go to 

\ (a large heating unit manufacturer -in .Vista 
Ciity) and with open arms,' say, ..'H^ere' I; ain.-^ I'm yours. 
Please, pay me $40«i',000 j a year , Josephine :Ke Her 
Jessica ' Bohwit and Jennie .McAuliffe were 'hot alienated 
from thinking about ttieir career patterns. They were, 
rather, fearful about rtheir 'job, prpspe'cts for the 
coming year and tlius estranged from, a system that did 
not, they felt, t"reat them y^ith dignity. :. They- •, 
sometimes wondered v/hether; professionals cf higher 
standing, like doctors or lawyers, would "b6 left ^ 
.hanging all summer" waiting for . conf irmation 'of their 
positions. Bruce .Pickett, a school psychologist.. at 
Archduke Elementary School sympathized with the 
vulnerability teachers 'fe6l., .Discussing why teachers 
seem to need s,o:muc:h support, 'and were 
threateneca by critical feedback, he iSaid: . , 

Hbv7 can you ^xpedt that if /you treat 'teachers 
abs61utilJ^^:terribly- that they w ,i 
- any differently? You cut a raillidh :teachers ' 
ou t , . ypu d}?p6ct ,m6r e of then) each . year , ^ 



you move thein around from echool to schbol, you offer 
them contracts which say they will not ue r 
rehired next year and then during tl?^ summer 
you give thiem a contraot\to rehii-'e theniir 
All that creates vulnerability- ;^Ad^ makes 
tKem feel' terrible, . \ ^ : . ^ : . : 

. ■■■ ■ ' c. - ^ - A .;■ • ■ . 

In this section we have dMcugsed the high ^ 1^ 
of idealism about their work cibserved ^mong thfe ' 
teachers of Vista City EMementary School, Th^i teachers 
we have discussed wanted-.to be honest, sincerei and 
meet their .own ptiorijtie^ • This idealism ledf s'6me> 
of them. to reject admin^-strative positions because 
''they ^felt a principalship 'demanded tod many compromises 
with one's .ideals • ' It led others to make sacriif ices 
of time that, often took a personal toll, ' In fact,' the 
principal said on many occasions .that some of the 
teachers worked too hgrd, gave too, much of themselves 
to their work for their own good • She was wdrrie<3 
that they would "burn, out." This idealism is perhaps 
symbolized by the' language one teachfe'r u^ed to 
describe hef entry into teaching^ Wh^n- she first v 
started working with children/ she said, there^ w^s a 
"marriage" betv;een her. &nd the childrbhi It is this * ' 
kind of relationship that many teachers sought,- SOiiie 
of them ! think, that they will find it with high " 
achievers, some with lower- achievers. The fpcus/ • 
however , is on children, and how to 'serve them, not on 
how one '-'s career will serve one's sel^f. 

' The te^chers^ i^r^alism about their work also- ! 
aJ&fected their aspij^ations about how worthwhile it 
would be to-be an administrator. The teachers at 
vista' City Elementary rarely reispect^d the ' administrators , 
Threy were paftidularly critical of; thosei in' the^ ■ 
centtal .offices •/ St^f f devj^lopmenl: sessions 'were one 
example of^-±heii criticism.' They also had harsh 
words for the\/special edubaj:i6h ■administrationv'^ 
criticizing thfem for.^ being .out of v totich with the school ^ 
staffs, and incapable of - handling diff IcuIt-probleihiSt 
From their perspective, it was usually only mediocre 
teachers who became principals an^ school ;/ 

administrators . S ihcfe the hassli3S and demand's v;ere 
also s6 great there> tfifey;' could see' little- r«lis&^^ 
hanker after these positions. They were- certain 
that it v;ould enhance their status. Their idealistic- 
^understanding of the content of the work alienated tham 
from aspiring to .administration. This suggests, I 
maintain,, that we must resist viewing teachers who 
do not aspire to administrative positions as • ' 
"aborted administratorsi" 



THE TEACHING REPUTATION: A VIEW PROi'| INSIDE 

The women's movement has particiipated- in the _ 
creation of rising expectations among v;omen for job 
opportunities with higher status, andi better: pay . 
Teachers have been caught uP: in, this, tide as other 
women have. One feature of social life which undermines 
the willingness of .these women to identify; prpudly 
with their occupational role is the social devaluation 
of teaching. This social evaluation -is. an issue even 
to. v;omen who rejected the . women ' s movement. In this 
section we look at teachers | understanding of the 
social devaluation of. teaching. 

This phenomena is not, of course,, singular to 
Vista City. Articles in HEUSI^EK,: TII'lE, and - TKE 13EW 
YORK TIMES have noted : the low social estpem:: in which 
teachers are held. Research on women studying .to be 
teachers at Yale suggests that while, the students 
were interested in the program, they "dreaded the-;; 
• intellectual insult of being undergraduate education 
majors'" (Levine, 1968, in Sarason, 1982: 65). 
Additionally, "these young women are made keenly aware 
in a variety of ways that in a social setting:, whose' 
value hierarchy; is based upon advanced; scholarship, 
people v/ho are going to be high school teachers 
command little respect" (Sarason, 1982: 65.-66). 
Elementary schoolteaching would rank , even lower at ^ 
Yale. After all, the estimated .average elementary 
schoolteacher's salary is lov;er than a plumber's 
'(Grant, forthcoming). 

When teachers at Vista City. Elementary talked 
about what teaching looked like to. .outsider-s.> they 
usually meant the general public.. On specific 
occasions, however, they would descr;Lbe ah, event 
orcanized by the cental school administration and 
complain that the activity's, lack of quality revealed 
central administration's low image of teachers. In 
"this section we will look at both of these areas. 

Many teachers shared Jessica Eonv/it's- assertion 
that, ".teachers usually ,get a lot of bad press. 
One aspect of this perspective is that the public^ 
does not understand how difficult a job teaching is. 
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How difficult it is to be a teacher* Teachers 
are underpaid and undervalued. How many 
people end the day after working nine to five 
• at Corporation and go home and, just sob 

- because their work was so hard? Nobody under- 
stands what it's like to work around children 
all dayy how hard it -4s and what it does to - 
you, (Bonwit) 

Teaching looks easy from the outside.- I : 
wont into the bank the other day a little 
after 2 (o'clock) and the teller said to me# 
"Haf how do you like that-- 2 o'clock and here 
you are out and my wife has to stay downtown - 
and work until 5s00."i I is aid Yeah , but 
you don't know what I do all day." That's 
what it looks like from the outside: the 
hburSf the summer vacation — and people don't 

Jcnpw what it's/ like to be responsible for 

thirty kids for six hours every day; It's 
vGry> very difficult. (Bart) 

People emphasize the bad pnrt pf teaching too 
much these days* You khow^ it's hard^ enough 
^ teaching a class when you dqh't have 
discipline problems. That's what the' public 
doesn'rt understand. (Webster) 

These viewS; represent a common understanding about 
teachers f however ; they are not unique to women. 
LEARHIWG Mag\azlne> for example/ has a popular poster 
depicting an exl>austed teacher ' sprawled in hfer chair 
at 'the end of -^a -day with the caption^ "Nobody ever- 
said it would be easy." ^ - 

The teacners at Vista City felt resentful because 
they were of tefnj uncertain that the public -viewed them 
as Serious workters./ Teaching well, a^'^^ean Webster 
said/ is challGn^ing even when the class is not filled 
with disciplined problems. The teachers at Vista 
City did not want .teaching to be undervalued (or 
underpaid). Thj^y /wanted the recognition that; they 
worked diligentiy/at challenging jobs ahd they wanted 
the statuB that| isuch a reevaliiat Ion would bring. They 
did not dlw&ys jb(^lieve that the Status- of^ elementary 
schoolteaehing was' related to the fact that work with 
young children* lis categori2ed^as women '.s-* wotkV 
Other reasons offered for the lower status of teaching 
included the view that teachers -were the "powerless" 
kind of public servants (in contrast to "politicians") 



Additionally /.they argued that the many; "mediocre" 
people in teaching detracted from the reputations of 
those wh'p were "more professional/" i,.e«, better at their 
work. Some teachers did suggest ^ however , that 
working with children was not socially~'VaT.ued, a 
that consequently/ ; it was difficult to "make; money" 
in teaching f or to have people valu^ thfeir work. 

This problem was exacerbated'^tor many teachers 
by the reinforcement of this view in their own central 
administrajbion. Many teachers felt that "downtown's" 
view of teachers' competence was evidenced by the low 
level of the staff/development program's>. -In one 
example f. a teacher described a meeting of all 
elementary schoolteachers on, the importance of; writing 
in the curriculum. At the. start of the session a new 
curriculum was handed out to the "1000. or so" 
teachers sitting in the audience, and tbey jj^^ere told, 
"iToWf open to the table of contents," So, they all 
opened to the table of contents and the/ speaker 
"read down the table of contents." After he>:had 
finished that, he read the fourth grade level as ah 
example of the program. The teachers., at this point, 
were "beside (themselves) with wrath, ",v From the 
view of a member of the^. audience, "downtown" must 
see them as iticompetent,- 'or why else would these staff 
development sessions, be' so bad?-. - 

This view was echoed around the school, . Jessica 
Bonwit, for example, stated that good : iriservice w$s 
very important for teachers. It wss.-a time for 
"stimulation" and "rejuvenation," Because she took 
her job seriously, she said, she wanted these sessions 
to stimulate her, "We need to use, our\\i,nservice time 
well to get new ideas," She also cQmm^nt;xsd on the 
disasterous session in the fall when. the administrative 
staffer had read from the writing curriculum. In 
response to a question about why slje , thpu.^ht^^^hose 
running the inservice program had treajt^d \them in that 
manner, she said: . ^ , x 

We obviously know^ how to read. What 19 it? 
They think we can' t read? : They don't respect 
us. Part of the. reason' for that isl>±liat.;. 
people who go into administration ar\^ usually 
neither good teachers themselves nor likej. 
teachers very much. And they run the, show! 

Christine Bart had her own reasons about why the 
superintendent's office behaved as it di6$ As she 
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said, "?hey> have absolutely no idea what we think or 
do in the classroom. It's just terrible • They' re,,so 
out of touch."' / . ^\ 

'That their top administrators, d^d not seem to '\ 
respect them added insult to injury to these teachersv^. 
The values about women's roles that the women's 
movement had raised also affected their evaluation ' ' "\ 
of teaching. , Amy HichaelSf for example^ said that the \ 
women ' s movement' made her more conscious, that teaching 
had low status as a profession and that /she could -do 
something "better" like being in "bus incisp management" 
or administration where the "pay is more and the 
status is better." She felt uncomfortable that • 
people looked dovm on women ^ who taught, "how that 
there is an impetus for women to do more."\ 

\ ^ ^ ■ : ■ . . '■ . . \ '^'''"^ • - 

Josep^iine Keller felt torn between understanding 
this evaluation and enjoying it. She- said \that she 
knew that there was "very little status in teaching" 
and if she were choosing a career again, she doesn't^ 
know if she would want to be a teacher. As-she put it, 
"It's a funny thing.' I'm caught in this J -T love my 
work: I love teaching, but I wish that teaching had 
more recognition and that people cared more^ about it." 

Teachers handle their dilemma in different^ ^ 
ways. Some try to convince themselves that their self- 
evaluations are the most important. Jessica Bonwit, 
for example, said, "Other people'don't consider us 
professionals like doctors^ or lawyers. But I dol" 
Others may complain and wish for an alternative as Kate, 
Bridges does: "I want respect frora others -about what 
I do. You know, I 'm in my forties' now, arid I know 
I can do this well, and 1-want dther people to value 
what I do." Still others- choose to argue With those 
who ^denigrate the ^demands of , the . occupation. Lisa ^; 
Novak, for example/- reported that she has often said . 
to friends of hers who criticize the short' hours . and r 
long vacations teaching offers: V 

• ^ ■■ ' V' ' ■ ■ ■ - '■" 

You get 'to go to the bathroom whenever ybu v 
" want to. If 'you\re not feeling so great , one 
day, or if you'^re\feelihg| down in the dumps/, 
you can take a twp\ hour lunch. We <^on't" get\ 
any of thOL.o thangs\. • We don't have the H 
flexibility tp arrange our lives thait way. 
When we're .in bacl sp\irits\ we still "have to \ 
come in and be ldp% there for the kids. • 
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Other teachers choose a more drasii'c remedy. They 
do not disclose their occupational role ii\ certain 
situations. \ Carrie Amundsen, for "example,r>af firmed 
her knowledge that people did nofc value "at \all" the 
work of teachers • , So sometimes r ^he said i when she 
is with a group of hjighly educa^^ 
of people" (andxher/ husband V*s job^n^eans she .o^^ 



with \such 
she does. 



groups.), 
She said 



she often dpes^bt tell 
when ^'people mal^e- 



; to interact 

\pepple what .^^^r^^^ ,.,^.^ 

'terrible comments about teachers/ thdy last thing 
gfiqing to do is teli everybocJy I'm a teacher •" $ 
cohiplained that she pf ten heard "parenW-df" this 
sayXthings like^ "Most of the children Iri the clas 
are sifoarter than the t^eacher ." Jean* WeBster, a woitian 
who clearly stated she had chosen teaching to fit h^r 
family \schedule/ told a sirailar story. ^When;: she ana 
her husoand go to the local grocery stor^\to shop 
togetherV her husband (a department head ^t\ a Ipcal 
high school) always "tel3^s everybqdy that fje is a 
teacher ^" .while she is more reluctant' t Jean 
was hesitant in sharing her reasons , for t^iilp. and woul 
only say^ "Oh, he manages to take--^ny opening he can 
\ in a convetsation tp let everybody know he' a teacher^ 
\ and I don' t wantVeverybody ■ to know." , 

\ Sociologists nave suggested that work 
Iprovides people witV t^e "firm- prof ile" it 
l(Berger, 1964). To.Sxiy^^ for '^xampl^z "I am 
^leQtrcencephalograph^echnicianr " does^ not 
Anything to. most, peopled \ The teachers i studi^ed, 
t\owever, hac3 just tlie oppc^site problem. . Knowing- the 
spc i a 1 e va lu a t i or^ * o f \t h e i r\ v;o r, k , they some t ime sV ^ 
criose to say nothing In ord^er ' to h their linev^of r 

_woi:k rather than be pigeortholed by -the profile their 
career title, suggested^ Tn.rs is especially true for 
women since feminism had cr^hted a tide of rising 
expectations" for vijomen. \ \\ . ' . .^C L 

If many of the younger teachers hacl to choose, 
again, they reported, they would ^ an occupatipn 

with higher status '"and better p^ They would dp this 
they said, not bebause the;^ di^iaked working .wjith 
children. Many d^c^i bed themselves as >'ioving it." 
Rather, they. i^ould^V^hopse anbtW^ pccupation because 
they wanted the staibus;and ^he^p^ they, could 

attain these workihgXwith ctfildten, they would not 

>ci\al devaluation of 



no longeri 
•bnce did! 
an 

mean 



want to reject teaching. The 
work v;ith ypung children coritriBiat^d to 
teachers' desire to distance! themselves 
occupational role. 
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CONCLUSION • 

"■ — ^ .• ■ 

The intersection betv;een career and work is . 
compleiji. Wo sug::est here, however, that teachers at 
Vista City<^ll\istrated a high level of cornmitment to 
and interest in their work. These findings seem to 
contradict the application of Kanter's depiction of 
"moving" and "stuck" positions as-'Wheptley (1579) has 
applied then to teaching. If we l9bk at teachers as 
"stuck," as Ilhoatley suggests, then wo frane a 
view of career that excludes being as,! excellent tuacWai. 
as a coal. This study only discusses the eleraontary 
school level, and 'Jheatley disciisses' high school ana 
elementary schools together. Kanter.ls model' of 
organizcti ons,, an extremely efCoctive one, was 
developed in the corporation, not in the elementary _ 
school. The corporate career ,reprosdnts a male model 
of crreern it is a mnle . world to v;hich Women have 
only recently been invited. The elementary school, 
ho\;ever, hUs been a female world for many years--ac 
the teachinc level, that is. If we are-,to develop a 
career model that accufateli^ describes a. career _ 
pattern in a sex-segregated- setting; that is not simply 
the wholesale transfer of a model more befitting male 
power patterns, we must generate a pattern \that 
includes women's understandi^^g of their patterns . 
The idea that women in teaching are "stiick" becomes 
an obstructing rather ,. than er^O-ightening view. v 

We must continually eraphaVize the importance of 
women's access to leadership positions. We must . • _ . 
encourage women to think of theifvselve^^ as potentially 
effective leaders.. At the sarn.o Ume, ^owever, w| 
must resist viewing v;omen\ in teacning as aborteq 
administrators." , \. . V- ■' ■•\ 



CHAPTER 4 



• '^";A BASIC, FACT. OF HUriAN LIFE" ,. ■ • 
* ' AUTOlTOi^Y JIM TEACHERS' LIVES - 

t-hat is another one of the issues s ' feeling • 
that yob don\t have coritrol* 'Jhat's a'' ' • 
basic -fact of hur;?.an life» A pluniber has- 
control over his job — -he cones when he 
, can ah'I he leaves when -he -r^oes put,* saying, • 
"Sorry> I have to get sbiiiething • f rbn it\y- . ' 
trv/ikV'' He's gone for three •hours ? r-obody • 
cvr est ions about hov: lie's '^^ping to ao-his job, 

Comparir.g the situation of . teachers to. that of- pluinbers 
Kate Eridges wryly cpnclucied' that plurabers'h^ nore 
auto:;*_oiTiy in their"v:ork' lives. Autonomy vjis one of the 
central" concerns bg Vista City teachers. 

*:^hat is ueant by autcnomy? ; vTheh we say /chat ." 
tsachars wanteci autonomy, we inean that they to 
be able to' raake independent , judgi.vent 
thair ieoision-raaking abilities respectec. They 
vrrinte ; . opportunities for occupational self-clirection 
anc; ^^ree'^or: fronr over-inhibitirig cohfitraints in. 
their -..'ork. . ■ ^ 

All the teachers reported that the principal 
provided thera vfVzh a high d'egree of- a'titonoiay in' 
their classroom's. June Robinson wanted a variety of 
teaching styles represente'd at each grade level. 
Teachers felt that, fro:-, the principal ' S' perspective, 
their classroo:ns were thoir's^-. ■Thile' the principal 
conduct'dJ a once-a^year observation/evaluation of each 
classroom, she never asked to see lesson plans, or 
have thein subniitte:!' v/eekly for her signature. 
Alnost every teacher highly approved of this style.. 
Their school coi?.par2d v;ell to others in this respect: 

In 77astside, it*s the person on high calling 
V ail his underlings in ?nd telling thera what 
to :o. He says, "You ' re going to do this, 
and this, and"' this.'' And then they corr.e r-^"]"^ 
around to check and make sure this is' true 1 
phafs absolutely not the case here and 
that's one of the best things a!':)Out the 
kchool. 



Only one ta?.char wante:- a r.:orG aivchoritar iar/, ' 
structure, /che balieve;! that a policy where, the 
prir:ci:i:al ,^i^'::eu lesspi: plans ii-sureu. better ^teachinc- 
ci:.^ hir;he'f noralet * 

'''He free-:©::-; the curriculiiia provided v/as \ • 
pro'Tdssively iiarroijlngr hov^ever/ for the schopl 
v'istrict ha-wl ■lleci.c'.ea that s tart irir; • "the nesct" year / - 
all eleraentary schools vroul-.l use the sane basal text 
(in aJ. lit ion to Distar) . 1*hey had yna fie this '\ 

/decision to facilitate transfers, (which occurred 
f re'7;u^>ntly) b^tiieexi schools'. 'Jhourh teachers oh the 
reaching comi.iittee haci participate-;! in the cSecisioT-^ 
many teachers protestoii this -decision because it die- 
not allow then - to use different kincs of bboks v;ith 

•different kinds of. children, 

'.teachers perceived their autonomy to be liinited 
in tv70 major wayss firsts by the bureaucratic 
probleras of school life ^-^hich forced teachers to 
contrast their iieal of service with its daily 
irrpler.ientation ; and seco:-.d by the intrusiveness of 
dorfiDuaity parents whose ina^'e^ if net actual 
behavior , threa'i'-ened to" undemine teachers' sense of 
authority. 



i^,utono:ay fvid th'^ ilork of :7oriie_n 

Autonor.^.y has been a central issue in the study o 
women's workt .\?h3re are' several reasons for this/ 
First, as the woi:.en ' s noveraent souc;ht to challeno'.e 
stereotypes about ■•/Oicen in society^ feninist 
researchers ^vuestionec traditional assumptions about 
passivity^ dependence r ^--"i- subordination as the 
"natural" styles of v7onen. Seed-id^ researchers 
v;onderod i/hether women were so different f roip. raen' in 
the T7orkp.lace, an..' c;t tempted to fiv-d v/hat conditions 
enhanced vjonen's as coi.ipared" to raeh's job satisf actio 
And third r studies of job discrimination focused on 
the raany. v'rays' in which women were' excluded from' 
occupations vjhich had hi^jh professional status/ and 
derianded independence in' one own v;ork and/or 
authority over others'o 

Whatever the details of their individual reasons 
for choosing teaching as a career , their choice 
reflected an acquiescence to traditional feminine 
values as they connected with social class. Once in 
these positions / however ^ the viev/s— v;ornen— t-eacher-s— ha 
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on woraei'i anJl work O.iJ. not necessarily ra::aain static# 
?or r'lanV/ their visiiv/s chanr-eci in line v/ith the risinj 
8X:02ct*ations for v/oiien exper ienced . in sorrte ser^aents 
of ^ thcii po->i:laticn . hs. their v i ^i^s^cha ^c eel ^ . ho^jever^ 
the social i:iia':*C; of their occupation renained 
const^,nt. 'vhe tjacherS'Were no longer content with 
the occupational stereotype? it reflected neither ^ 
what they considered, an accurate depiction of their 
lives nor t/hat they v/anted for themselveg. . 

T'Jhen these teachers thought . about professional 
"a^u/tonorovT^^chexr^ — He (gind t -hey— — 
thought" of doctors as nen) kept patients waiting for 
a"rcointnents if he wanted, he told them what they « 
needed to do, and patients did not have the l/nov7ledcje 
tc Z'Uestion hira. Parents around Vista Citv,\^c77ever , 
had the knov7led:;e to question the teachers • Many of 
them had masters degress in education themselves, 
i'eachers hu:.::ered after the syr:;bol of the professional 
life. ■ 

Intrusive parents and the i-npersonal bureaucracy 
symbolised to teachers the^ lack of autonomy in ^ their 
work. In this chapter we e::ar^iine the teachers^ 
criticisras of parental and bureaucratic interference . 
T-'^e also suggest how teachers' concerns for ""autonony 
• relate to the social position of worsen. 

v;eachers want autonomy foi; a number of reasons. 
First, autorioray provides a -good v;ork environment.^ 
*"S*t ultras ■^of^'^'iTerr 

fe"7 rjend^r differences in the understandinc of what 
raakes a "'ood work environment (JSarrett, 1S72; 
Miller; l^.' O?. IJ.iller, Schooler ^ :-.ohn and Miller, 
1?79? Saleh' and Lalljee, 1S39). . 

Second, teachers. as well- desire autonomy in their 
work. Other studies suggest and this research 
confirms s the ii.vportance of independence in the work 
situation, "yhile iv.ore recent research plainly 
reinforces this view (see^ for example Grand jean and 
Bernal, 1£?S? Leiter, l.":?l) , a 1S51 dissertation on 
^•factors r^roductive of -satisfaction in teachinc;"__ 
fin:;s that "tha freedo.a to Operate on one's own is the 
factor mentioned most frequently by teachers as . 
contributin - to teaching satisfaction*' (?:cPherson, 
1?7J) ; " • , . 

'Jhird, teachers associ'ate autanony v/ith 
professionalism which . symbolizes respect and status. 
Professionalism, becomes a. r.eans of at^tainin:; respect 
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for- the work one cloes* '.Vhe desire for resj>ect and 
s*:a^cus is not ner-;. ?iS Susan :inthony- said in l':52s 



It seens to n\e you fciil to corv/rehend the 
cause of the disrespect of which you complain* 
Do you not see , that so lo;ig as society says 
v/o::ian I^.as not brains, enough to be a doctorv 
lav/yar^ or minister ^ but has plenty to be -a 
teachar/ every man of you v/ho condescends to 
tsach tr.citly ' adraits before all Israel and 
xhe sun that he, has no more .brains than 



a woman? (Curtif lS35s 190). 

Half a century later / llargaret Haley , the activist for 
the rights of teachers and wonen; saids "iTowher.^ 
in- the '.'nitad St.iites today does the public school,- 
as a branch of public service, receive froM the 
oublic either the moral or financial support .needed^, 
to enable it 'properly t'; perfori'-^ its iraportant 
fup.ction in the social organisms: ('JlaleV/ .1904) o 

Fifth, women teachers hcve also experienced the 
' risinc; tide of e:cpectations f or v;oTnen. CChey v/ant • 

greater recognition for and s-^feaius in their work. 

ks ^'Onen e.iu for and attain' posi\;i^s v^ith more 
'autonomy, teachers want to repiicata these gains in 

schools* 

Concer-ns cibojit. autono*?!^, then, "took two basic 
f or'is • ;..*he first sor t_ r e f 1^^^^^^ 

"contr"^^^ usually took the 

form of complaints a:"ai;*:.st' bureaucratic or parental 
influer.ee in the classroon« /ihe second;" form of 
concern abou': autonom.y related more directly- to what 
the wo len perceived as their lov/ social^ status as 

'teachers a.Fid their simultaneous c^asire to reap 
sorie of the benefits o5 the v>omen's movement 
(i.e., ii:croased involvement in the professions). 

In this chapter iV^ant to show how teachers' 
rocus on autonomy reflecired no't only their concerns 




for a "ood working environment 



but a desire to 



reinforce or raise" their status as women.* Autonomy 
signif iel^ a d.eferise against the domestic.- image of 
tsachinc*. vhe emphasis oh the| importance of autonomy 
provid^: teachers v^ith an acceptable avenue , to raise 
their sfetus. ..hey could thus avoid framing' the 
problei'-^s they, faced as women who tau-^fht as an issue 
of -so'cial discrimination a^aihst women. Their 
concern v/ith autonomy, then,7'ref lected their needs as 
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:e-.;- in a:'; occirpr-tioi: which ha-il lov social status 
.'lurinc; a- ^'i.eric: of risinc expectati./i'is for vzomena 
It also raflectaVi their needs as workers in a 
particular e .'.i^.ca'':ional orc:anization« It is ,a 
tra.^itional conplaint of teachers ^ in other . worCis^; 
b'.v: it serves a neT\? coal as well. • ' 

?irst, V7G will '/..escribe the complaints teachers 

ha.:; about school bureaucracy anc'. community parents, 

V'Jhen we v;ill analys^e the role o: ^ r^ender i n_ teachers^^^^^' 

~rGa:ci:i"o'ns~~';:o paren7t"s^ ' . ^ 



• ■ • ^ ^ . - - ■ 

• . ' . — — — — r 

'Jeacher s an J. :Tureaucry.cy \ 

■ •■ ■ ) 

'£he reality of daily life in schools dr^ated 
conflicts for teachers between their ideal of service, 
an*'., its iTfipleinentatio^i, vhis^ conflict between ideal 
ar:u reality in service prof essiohs hr.s received 
perceptive covp.nent in the ^literature "(see; for 
escarrole, Becker* et al.V l?Vl| Lipsky^r 19 80). . The^ 
•.'distortions of the i^ieal are clearly revealed in the \\ 
discussion of life in a military hospital' by a . . ' . 
i.Toiuan who ha:-' left Oxford for a tirae during 7/orld ' / . 
77ar I to volunteer as a_^nursej 

It v-as alvjays so strange that when you are 
v/orking you never think of all the inspiring 
thoU'': hts that zAaO.e you ' take u^^, the vrork in " 
the first instance. —Before I v/as in the 
hospital at all I thought th?^:t because. I . 

''suffered rayself I should feel, it a^ great 
thing to relieve the-^uff er ings of oth^r 
people. But HQv;; wher- I am actually doing 
sonieti^in^ which I kfnow relieves someone |s 

•pain, it is nothi;;r^f hxut a mattep of .business. 
I may think lofty thoughts about ;the whole 
thine before -or after,* _but never at --.he "time. 

'ht least, alraost ■nevGj^^,'^,_£<2^^ 

■:i'v.i"^-2 li'ttle thing /Sakes me stop shortfall . , 

Sf'cL sud"-3.en and I f^el a fierce (^esire to 
crv in the middle orv^v/hatever it/ is I am. doing 
J^rrictain; . 1^33) . . J'-.^ • ^ 



Jor chose wovaen who entered teaching motivated 
by an ideal/of s ervice, the realities of dail y life- in 
- school producec: a sim ilar ciiminuation of. "lofty 



thouc,hts«" Zate BriJ-jes is a c;ooc*l sxa/.^ple. Teaching^ 
sha saici, hrvl been a ]*callinc" ::or her. Raised in 
coinfortr:ibl^ sur round i-|/.:s an. well-a*ilucated, she h^.d 
cfone to one of the Seven Sisters for Her undergraduate 
decree an-.', to an Ivy Leagvo school for h^r i-Ca^sters. 
'^s>riC.r'es had a vision of v/hat ■ teaching should be, . : 
A central part of that visionj incTudecl a teacher's 
ri^ht to vrjake clinical judgments about children's 
eJ-uca'clon, . ' , ^ 



:7hen she felt unable to exercise v/hat s^:^^ 
considers: her riqht as a teacher ^ a task . she described 
well v;ithin her abilities ; she felt /as* if : she 



as 



ha •. lost control. Consider the 



follov^ln 



example : 



T7hat blav; my mind open, one. time ' in the i 
fall ha?ye:-ed v/hen i had a string of these 
s:>ecialists coiainr in • . 'Chey^ 'felt they had. 
the coiaplete right to cone irl and say, "Hey, 
ot to have -^^our iclass for a half-hour-, 

vot to think. 



*^/7e * ve 
V7hen ca 



VOU CO ' 1 c? 



And you've 



ah, 

I've 



I'll 

I CfOt 



have to ca?::6el . this' :E;nglish.' lesson , 
to cancoi t?^ : . » . It doesn '.t matter , 



this person had the r-i it to come inco your 
classroom; So after 3\1 this stuff during, 
''an arithmetic class in cones this 



I've never laid eyes on 



lady that 
b^^fore . -.She doesn' t 
identify herself , walks i^^n-^-Coesn^ t even ask 
ca^-- qfie^- 'cafiW'^i'^~1^^^ — 
in front of all the' kids (taking over the 
class in ~e^3^et) , ••Do- you-have any Indian . \ 
children in the class?" 

October I think • I wasn't aware that I had 



any Indian children i; 
raises her hands "Ily 
"r:;ood,"' says -the lady, 
Takes the child out and 
a '{/rade belox;/ 
every moment she can get 
but off she goes. Comes 
forty-five minutes later 
that she is roing to 
A;aer ican • educatxori^once a 
hour , ^ v.^^esdays f r om i2 s 30; 



I'ow this v/as 
'|t aware that 
ttlje class ; A -chl Id* 
mother is 



Indian. 

c|ome with " 
t^e child 
in every thijng' ane 



i: 



me. 

is at least 
she needs 
in the .classxoomV ' 
back , I don ' t knov;, 
V7ith a not& saying 
partlicipate in native ' 
week foi: half an 
'to Is 00 or something 



like that 



"•^Jouil. 
was 



.it be 
it best 



cood, .would 



the child. 



EKLC 



v;hat '^id the parents think^ 
\ simply ^aves me this piece 1 

- ' .'" . H 


" This lady . 
of paper. * ' 


1 


.... • .■.^•y\ ■ ■■ -55-- ■ ,1 
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'Tv.rlovs, Bricijes "roarec JowJ" to the ;pji:incipal's 
office Oev:ian.:iiV.g to k::ov7 v/ho this wo::irVn v;as and -what 
gi.Vve'^her the right to behave as shehacl. It turned (out 
that the specialist had been sent f roia .clov^ntov/n / he?: 
'oerraission havir..g originated . there rtvcher than in the 
principal's, off ice. As :Dridges sav; it,. her job a« Ja 
tdacher v/as to serve . the pupils in her class. 0?his 
intruder had taken away her rrcht to decide how sh^. 
?7as z^i'-i^J to do her job. 



The i::ipsrsonality of the bureaucracy vi^s a j 
fre .r.ent criticis:. of*^ teachers • It was out of " touch 
v/ith teachers ; it rfenerated paperwprk which re^aiired ^ 
.effort and then ignored it; it was undanocratic — it 
dil not solicit .teachers ' views, aderu'ately. 



whe fourth grade teazur '^^^ exanp'la', . expressed 
criticisr.v and anger at the central school adrainistration 
for a funded project the'^^ v/ere supposed to implement. 
It \\^c.s an effort of the^ iif e skills qurriculmn^coi.inittee 
to- integrate .varieties of activities jand teachii^g • 
styles; af^iective/ ohysical, and 'co^jnitive nodes 
were, er.voloyed in the" project. ::he fourth grade/ tearf\ 
felt that they had to i:aplenent a project that ^Was^^ ■ 
•roorlv. desi-nad. :;oo :p.any activities V7ere demanded ■ 
of them; not enough tirae was available^ to decoippress 
after each activity?- and .it was difficult to integrate 
this new project into the ro-.-.nd of. activities jthat 

..T,7en-'o-. ^7-i-feh-.-tIieir- ^eg^''^ar ai?rriGUliii.u.,^Ag^..^.e^ k^^r^ 

the denands of therburciaucracy:; v.'ere .out of touch 
with the reality of% their lives* »he central/ 
a^viinistration/' as -they, saw it> did ri::-t respe^bt 
their knowle^-e of what^ could .be done. 



^*he sixth gnade teara v/as unha;:?P7 with the :.\andate 
of the social studies .curr iculurri coniiiittee fpr 
disposing' of "world corr.uinitjLes" in, the si:rbh grade 
\se"e Chapter 6; for "a full discussion .of thf nature^ 
of this conflict) • :?hose responsible for the decision 
oictured as faceless bureaucrats. /^erpiice Sr.iith 



were 



•'the--" 



that she was -^'oing to study v;crld co:;.rdunities 

had taken ther:: 6v.t of the 
\jo the question ^■ r:;7owr can / 
are?" ^ she respondeLl^ -'You 



any;:ay ; even though 
sixth ^rade 
you tell :\e 

...0\7f th 



cuj^riculnn. 

who thev' 



hey' 



Bernice reported that. her 
cvt how the committee, had mandated v;hat ,th( 
teachers cour:: teach' in their rpor.'iS. She/ 
convinced that the coiamittee knev7- as uuol 
sixth grade students as she did. 



an was ''upset'^ 
sixth grade ^ 
was not *> 
about the 
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■./he speciul. h :ace.ti6r. bureaucracy ca-vi6 i:i for ample 
. criticis.a ^ron /ceachers as well- Dana Sarrett found 
theva "unsupportive ai.u unaware," Carrie Aiaunclsen 
thou:;ht tha'c their prog raiv. was in disarray T ^^^I'a " 
really like to go; .down and organise that bff ice •"--^^^ 
Aray r.lichaels reflectec: pana Barrett's view that the 
special education adrainistration generated an enofcmous 
aiaourit of. paperv/ork that no one read/ and that the 
j3;:.ecial e.uucation teachers .never got any feedback 

"~^rOiT> tJ^eTT7^T~Ain^ f inished-ipreparing a -^^^^^-- -^ 

"'detailed^* V7rit3-up on ..each of the children in her 
class. .?his write-up took a..,creat deal of tiyne; but 
she .'!:::. ac;ed to subir.it hers on ti:ae* --"^^ .^^'^--t 
she received a 'note frorn. the special education office 
instructive -'her to fill out ■ a checklist on each of 
the chil '.ren. The 'checklist , she said; v?as very 
shorty and. "not revealing at all about a child." 
Any e^ror esse d her disdain for this list. She was - 
absolutely conviuced that all the^ material she had 
so painstakingly prepared on each child would .get 
filed and co unread'.'^ ''You know all they will ever 
see is that checklist." What a waste of ;time> she ■ 
.felt/ had baen the earlier assic;nrr>eht . . 

.oBuraaucr r.tic ^(roceduras also undexiaine^d teachers'"^ 
sense of autonomy ; when the[ particular practice appeared 
der.eaninc to the!\u Inseryice v/as one of those 
■procedures. . It v/as perceijved as a bureaucratic 

*^"ph"eT:0^;eno^^^^ - 

Llany teachers, that iS; felt so self-conscious ■ about ^ 
their social imac-e as 'ordinary worsen ;r that they v/ere 
hichly attuned to behaviors which patronised- then 
intellectually. ' . \ 

*:^'he content of in'service programs was criticized 
bv V teachers as ••deneaninr , " " 3ylvia ' Robinson, for 
•exampie, expressed disr^iay that the/central adninistration 
V70uld "pay a fortune" to- a woman .tJ:) /give a talk at. 
one ''inser vice session when the ^^oirfan seemed - to know 
nothing abo-.ic the educational sitx^'ationS'^Vista City 
teachers experienced. ./: .*;/, [■ 

Christine Bart reported tha^'most^f the inaetvice., 
wag a ''total waste, of time." People went through the 
notions^ she said, of soliciting- .teachers V' input ,;^faut 
there '/as nothing substantial to 'it. She said, "The^ 
i'-tservice workshops" are supposed to be deteiritiined on 
the basis oLv' v;ha.t^ teachers .v/ant/ and th^ 
sessions that We don ' t even wane . " TThenr the teachers 



askec3 'une aboi-vt their, lack of iuput, she replied^ 
'':iell, I sent cut a dittc sheet at the becinning of 
the year askinc; v?hat you wanteclg" -I'he teachers 
turned to each other in surprise that sending out a 
barely legible Jitto sheet V7ith all the paperwork 
of the openinc week of school fulfilled the requirenient 
that was in their contract. 
* ■ 

The result, according to Christine^, was that 
teachers wasted valuable tine sitting through 
sessions they just did not need. Christine expla.ined 
that teachers V7ante:i tine to plan nev^ activities and 
innovations. She gave an example of why Vista City 
teachers felt frustrated^ ";:ake for exanple the one 
they had last Friday. June v^ave us a million things 
to do and told us that all -the i'teras had to be done 
and then said^ ^ rov? go do them and you* can have the 
rest of the time to yourself.' I looked at the clock 
a:vZ haJi just forty ninutes left to do all this in." 

Some teachers r.our::ed the lost potential of the 
inservice sessions. Jessica Donv/it shared many 
educational values v;ith Ivate Bridges. Like Bridges, 
she had an enorraous dedication to the children she 
taught; iihey both tended to spend their free tine, 
v;hether at lunch or during breaks, working on their 
teaching. Like Bridges as well/ 5onv;it wanted 
intellectual challenges to keep her from "going stale.'' 
As she .said, "If you do::'t get renewed, you ^ get burned 
out because - ;;'cu end up giving out all the time.'' 

Bonwit wished that ir.service provided teachers 
with this renexval, and expressed anger that it did 
not. -T.'he iDravious October, for example, dll of the 
rarular classrooia teach^r^rs in the ai^ty.had gone to 
one of the elenentary schools for t-ct^ir "Superintendent 
Day" inservice raeeting. Chere the\ v?ere, five hundred 
or so teachers sitti:/, in the auditorium with a new 
language arts curriculum spread open on their 
laps. ^The speaker on the stage said, "Please open 
to'' the "dable of Contents*" rhey did so. They were 
unprepared for what followed. The speaker first 
rea.'i through the table of contents, lie then 
proceeded to read the fourth grade curriculum to them. 
It took about an hour. 

Jessica said, ''^Jhe whole thing v/as just so 
ridiculous and deiaeaning. ' I mean, teachers can t^'?.d, 
vie can. gee up an ' read that ourselves? and we coulU ^:ave 
done that and then used the time for other things." 



She saicl^ "."iny day that you ^' re avray from kiJs is really/ 
rejuvenation/ And that's why. you need tpuse your 
ir.service tine v/ell to get new ideas," Going through 
the raotions of ir.service when real inservice V7as 
needed ^ she skid, showed that teachers' work- was not 
valued. * In her view,, the administrators who planned 
these v;orkshops were neither good teachers themselves 
nor "verry " fond of" teachers. Just reniniscing about this 
oqcasion revived her anger, j 

Bureaucracy intruded in still another way to 
liiait autonomy through the implementation of rules 
that needed to be interpreted ■cor the v/hole school. 
Teachers who have experience wiCh elementary school- 
children come to. expect that around all school rules 
will coiae tesiting and children's desire to carve out 
as much freedom .for themselves as they can. T'lith 
a school of r^Qt eight hundred children, however, the 
admiiiistration and staff ^shared the view that major 
common, understandings of liraits WGre essential to 
school order. It was on the| specifics of interi^retation 
however> thai: teachers felt /self-conscious. The 
nee J. for arbitrary interpretiatien- of some schpol 
rules, particularly ones relating to discipline, 
reinforced teachers' feelindjs of dependence; 

At a faculty council meeting. Bob Jackson^ told \ 
the representatives that he jneeded to discuss some \^ 
problems regarding discipline. He told the 
teachers that^ under no circuijnstances were the kids to 
wear -hats on their heads or \year their coats in class. 

. .. . \ .-L...... . . ; . 

•reachers asked a number bf questions to clarify 
what he meant. Coul^ the 'kids^, for example,, wear ^ 
stocking caps (meaning , tha!; i^, could black kids wear 
<hose to fix their hair)? About the coats, teachers 
.i\7anted to know if the kids vJorG\ several coat^B, did 
they, have to take all of them off or just the top one? 
Bob said that he knew that scme^pf the -kids; wore^-^five 
or six coats and if they took th^ ': ■.;■> dT^i^^^s^off they 
could leave the bottom ones cn. : 'm^' :aoii)^ joking , 
about top coats and bottom coats. \ y^wn '3'Ori-'\io 
r^cAuliffe 'asked if kids had to tak^? vi/f fer^iti^:; diirn 
vests. Did ves^ts count as coats? \ ^i^ ^O};s "^ri^ll, 
if they wear a i jacket under their dc^^r ^^^^^^.x;^^ &^ien they 
have to take the^vests off, but if ^^cipey 3 vr -.; vtaar a 
vest, that's okay, they caii leave it on.; 



All 3tutents, :20b sai'^-r , ha.:l to wear shoes /co the 
cafeteria. Sor.ie ciscussio:: s:::>arke;::: anc^g the teachers 
about '/hether they me/^e ,kiCs vie'dt .sYvjes in the 
classroora. LiscT ^:ovak saiJ: she m\de her liicls wear 
shoes all the ti^e in case there was a fire 5rill. 
.-iscussion followed about the w.earing of clogst All 
re:-.H.rkel hov; noisy clocks were ;at Vista City jTilenientar^ 
beca-.se of the wooLlen floors ai;c. the lack of carpeting. 
Car.ny ;:c.:^uliff3 i•:utat3c^ how girls in her class ' . 
crosse-. t'-'cir legs, c'cincling a 010*2 on the uyper foot. 
..•?hev r.vc.ueuverec. that foot so that the clor fell off 
to a resouriCling clatter on the floor « \.'he ad'iiriistrators 
fcrlt thut nv.pils coulT: not be forbiuden to v/ear 
clO;S- b':t' thcit^tbe situation ha^: to be closely 
(aor.itor.i;J. • 

i 

ih.e n-Bxt issue T;as the v/earing of bells oi- the 
shoes or ir. the hair, .?>-ppar'ently this practice^ ha:l 
gained '^-roat popularity anr-l the racket the janciinc ,_ _ 
of all th'c^^se bells cnuse.:. i:.: the classroom -vas "'quite 
-ei-.on..ou3a'' "^ob hel^:: up the thu:.Vo arid forefinger oi: his 
ri-ht hana' '."O show the size of the bell that ha 
thought -A'cs c:ll0T7able. All larger bells should be 
forb?L-.: ".Oi-. Several teachers drew circles -ijriitating 
these si::::es in their notes o 

■?3achers' r^^action to this discussion revealed 
their ":il8r.i::La. "'hile sone laughter occurred during 
the ...isci'ssio:.;, at the end of the rueeting nany of the 
teachers rolled their eyes heavenv/ard to reveal their 
discvst r.t the content, of the discussion^ ^:hese . 
bureaucratic details of school life intruded into ^_ their 
iiaa - e of the.uselves as educators v/ith work-defined 
tasks ''\nd c oals, dh^^se details 7 V7hich, teachers, 
di.: ■:o::_jui,te7rate.. into their ideal concept of . teaching ; ^ 
chio-^ed away at their iM^^c-e of theraselves as serious 
educationai"*^ workers. ''Real teaching*' was j^ratching . . . 
th'^ li':'htbulb go off in an ^individual chil-i^ often 
as result of'thoir pa:-:ticular efforts {see 
Lieber\:iar: an-r diller , If?'"). 

?-'d-. ij'^rionally ; teachers recognized the i-aportance 
of rifles /in both^school and classroora. ^^et, *the need 
f.or an a iministrator ' s arbitrary interpretation of 
ther.v (i.d. , the sise of^thtr bell; or V7hat counted as | 
a coat or he.':) ^ put therti in a dependent" position the\!\ 
dislike:.:, j'or as v;e sai • earlier ; part of teachers' 
d;;finitic|n of autonoiay included the freedom to bend rules 

vJhile thi-s neetincj wouli not affect many 



as ^lecess 



V 



teachers' continued practice of this, it /elevated the 
importance of Vhe individual issues. In the faceVof 
bureaucracy f teachers felt \like replaceable cogs . 
They resenteu these intrusions on their autonomy. 



?he Principal and Bureaucracy 

The teachers did not see the principal as a 
powerful figure in the face of bureaucracy. Many 
teachers showed sympathy v/ith her ppsitiorif : which 
they described as buffeted about by bureaiicratic' wine 
Earlier, for example^ we saw that when Kate Bridges 
went to complain about , the i>Tative American specialist! 
shQ discovered that the principal knew nothing about 
her presence. As Kate described it^r^June had no . 
control over this. -^-^ . ^ 

Christine Bart had a similar view of^ June's 
position. She felt^ in .fact; 'that this vagueness 
about the lilies of authority, dampened^ her own desire 
to be a principal. "June doesn't get any reinforcement 
frora higher ups downtown either . They, get it from 
higher .ups arid then they just trea^t us the same way. 
That's how things, get v/orked out down the line." 

' ■ \ , . \ ■ 

* Wheatley (1379) and Kanter C.197S\^ have di^'-ussed 

;the importance of a leader's power for her staJf . 

■ T-Jhen tha leader can\ accomplish things for the staf f ^--^ 

then she can become) a good role model. I^hen she 

cannot/ as June Robinson could not v/ith the central 

administration/ then\ she could not gain the same 

respect. 



THE AUTHORITY OF PARENTS 



Parents and Teachers 

^; Community parents provided a 'second major- 
challenge to teachers' sense of autonomy. Amelia 
Dic!<enson said/ "You^' re ihter^te'd in what concerns 
us. I guess one thing is •parents." Maria Johnson 
said that many of tha^ paren^ts were "j^st on our 
backs." \ 



\ 
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\ SerVh Jacobs ';said that what made teaching' most 
diVficultXat VistaVcity/ what raade her feel thermos t 
or^ssured/ "are the parents," Gpuld she mean all the 
parents of the school chrldren? She meant, : "the \ 
intellectual— -or pseudointellectuai ones." Parents, 
oftdn came into her classroom/ she said,. and wanted, 
to observe or look at her lesson plans. ':?^.There is ; 
actually .nothing wrong with that," she said, "but 
it a^ts as an irritant.;" She ended uj) feeiing that she 
was m a fishbowl. But it was not only" br even- 
especially her, said Sarah, who hadthesei feeiings. 
"Kanyppf the teachers feel frightened of the\parents 
They ^eel caught betv/oen' the preissures of school district 
requir^nvbnts anc2 parental diesires.-' Vista \eity. . 
ElenentarVv h^ld a" city-wide reputation amohg teachers 
for its\"pusny" parents. Actually, the adjectives 
"pushy" and ^professional" modified "parents^ fairly 
indiscrimirlantly in discussions of yista Cit^ 

One ane^d^te tdld\round ^the city \dharact8.rize^ 
this type of pisirsent^l A parents once \came ii\\ to ai. V 
Vista City clas^foom and said Ibudly to the teacher; 
that she (the telpher) was absolutely , not to\use 2\ny 
more dittoes v/ithXtfois class. She\(the mother) was 
just sick of dittoes".. This is the image of the \ 
intrusive parents \thfe , assertive woman, married to h \ 
professional husban4\ with nothing better to do than \ 
make life dif f icult ^£,or\ the classroom t:eacher; 



Comparing teache'^s' reactions to parents at 
Archduke, we found both similarities and \diff erehces; 
Teachers at Archduke were ^sijnilar to Vista City 1' 
\teachers in their understanding of the importance of 
Professional status. TtiVy v/ere different in the|ir 
reactibns because their isitda^^ion was reversed. There , 
narents wt^re "phantoms. "\V They had to use ingenuity to 



\ 



gat pr.rents involved in Vha ^school. Performances with 
ref reshirients alv;ays\ broucih^' parents to the school, for 
e^rarnple, so besides getti^^g children up on the stage. 
Archduke held many movie i^ights, 



1' 



\ 



Notice how the storyXbegins referring to the 
\parent and endj: v/ith ^^she'| or "the mother ,\", 
Vista eity teachers reacted similarly. 



\ \ 

w 
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Even/ tha teachers at a school where parents had 
little involveraent in school life were keenly-aware 
of problems presented by certain kinds of parents. 
Whila teachers reported that parents never undermined 
their \aathority at Archduke, they recounted experiences 
more similar to what Vista City teachers experienced. 
Parent^ were not a problem now, because the parents 
respected their authority (except when they were 
drunk) A The teachers at Archduke felt that whether 
the problem existed depended on the nature of the 
parents ih the. community.^ and the- school principal • 

*• \ • 

Sometiines Archduke teachers confused Vista 
City teachers with the parents. The school, itself, 
that is, had reputation. One teacher said, "Lis-ten, 
there is such \a difference between Vista City and/ 
here. It's a good thing you came here— -we'll set you 
straight," Andther teacher added, "There if kids 
corae to school with holes in their socks, teachers 
get upset. Herey we usually have kids come to school 
v;ith no socks at\all." 

When asked tcp identify which parents caused the 
trouble she complained about, Christine Bcirt said / that 
they v;ere neither \fche downtown ^parents nor the black 
par^^nts who v/ere difficulto It was the university 
parents. "The^ parents of the dov/ntown kids and the 
black parents are just fine. You knov/ the parents 
in this neighborhood are very social. They're wiv6s 
of university -prof essors and they're just so sure that 
their kids have to be bright and do well because /!' 
they're bright and come from good families." ' / 

Some of the younger teachers described ,^ 
parents' view of the ideal teacher; a person with no 
outsiv2e life who hands back corrected papers 
immediately, who is available for phone calls/at- ^ 
all times, and who can meet in infQrmaL conferences 
on 'Sunday niqhts. 2 l^hat is not the kind of /life that 



While sitting v/ith teachers having lunch in the 
•lunchroom, I witnessed a par^ent" interact 
with , Heather Samuels. The parentc-walked over 
to Heather andvsoid she wanxed to talk, about 
her son, Scotty. She . said/, '"Last year he got 
A's and B's. This year every time I , ask someone 



/ 
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teachers wanted for themselves, nor is it the kind 
that even if they wanted, many of them could have. 

Teachers wanted an outside life. Besides/ npne qf. the. , 

married women had wives to. minister to their needs at home 

Heather Samuels said that there had_been many 
changes in her life, since she had gotten a boyfriend. 
She had develbped this steady rc^lationship lagt spring 
and it bad affected her -relationship to her work. 
She said that | she used to call the parents more 
frequently abbut classroom ii^sues,' she ^70uld correct 
papers more rapidly, and she just threw herself into 
teaching. As she put it, "teaching was my whole life." 
"ilow," she said, "I want a life outside, of schooLv" ^ 
She wanted to spend time with her boyfriend and 
previously the factor of time- had never been important . . 

\ , ^ ' • c , ^ ' • ■ ■ _ - 

Jonniy McAulif fe reflected on these changes 
in Heather '^8 s^ife as well. "Things are changing .now 
that Heather\!has. a boyfriend/ Heather would come • 
in after sch4>ol and stand in front of my desk and when 
she would start to talk I expected that she'd 
i start talking \about work. She used to 'dp that. Now 
'she might come\ in and right off start talking about 
her boy f r iend . 

Prom the perspective of Kate B^ridge^s, it. is the 
single women who\are most dedicated, to te^aching.- 
She described Meg\ Tinker, for example, as \"a 
niaignificent teacher , . and very, ?Very caring\" vMeg was 



- — — \ • - 

\. . . -' A 

■ \ ■ ^ .A 

(continued) oh your team how he's doing, 

everybody says he's doing well,, but he\s not 
getting any A'W at all. /He's just getting 
B's." Heather! said that when she spoke of Scotty 
doing well, sh4 was referring to his "adjustment." 
The parent sai^, "Yes, that's why I haven't 
been coming dov/n on him because \this is the 
first- year I haven't had to drag\him to 
school' in the. morning. The pareiit ibontintjed 
that she really wanted to talk wit^h .Heathec., 
and anytime Heather could meet, sh^ would ] 
drop everything, "even if it was a\sunday 
night." T \ 



an older^woman who 'hr.d never married. As Bridges - • 
said^ "It seems to me that so many of the people who 
are really dedicated to te^aching are single women. " 
Bridges, herself, however, vfas one of those teache^^s 
who returned papers immediately, who made home 
visits to all the families of children in her classroom 
a.nd.^who enjoyed an outstanding reputation in the 

scriool. And she was married and had three children, 

■ , . . ■ . 

Many complaints highlighted teachers'" feelings 
that they were not consulted about issues affecting 
their territory, the classroom. Kate Qridges,. for 
example, did a favor for Laurie Hallock, whom she 
described as having a "diametrically opposite" 
teaching styl-e ftom her own. She teamed with Laurie 
for math classes: , 

One of the kids who came from her class was . 
a sad little boy with all kinds of • insecurities . 
I could see that he was a sad little boy with 
insecurities and that he hated math. He'd 
get very upset if he -^idn *• t get if. - I told 
him that I wept through almost every math^ 
class throughout elementary school and' sji^J 
.that it wasn't a great favorite of mine-^"""^^ 
either 0 I was t;;rying to deal with his 
— anxieties about math.- Well, one day Laurie, 
came to me and said, "He's not going to be ^ 
in your class anymore." She said his mother 
had been down to talk with June Robinson and 
"the mother doesn't want, him in your "cla'SSi" • 

Interviewer: "Why?" ' 

Well, I never knew? that was\part of the problem 
for/ me. The other teacher told me, ^ "He' s 

-scared of you." I i^id\^to her, "I have to 
believe you,. though I've^been teaching for 
tv;enty years and this is ^e first child that 
I''ve heard of that was scaled of me, bbt if he' 
is, he is." ' But why didn't^the parent come , 
to rae and say, "took, my child is having a 
problem with you?" Instead, the parent goes 
to ,^the«^principait The principal doesn't come 
to me and tell me that the child is having 
a j>rbblem^ nor did the principal say to his ' 

. mother,- "Did you ta^k to Kate Bridges?" So 
the. decision is made and hov; do I hear about it? 
Prom the other teachers—this happens a lot. ' 
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Xate Bridges told me this- story to illustrate the 
powerlesshess she felt when she was subjeqted to 
parental behavior of this sort. She was not a party 
to the ipatter. An additional factor for her was the 
principal's failure to mediate professionally.. 

Sometimes the behavior of parents emphasized 
teachers' powerlessness by making them. feel like 
objects. At this particular school , parents had been 
allowed for several years to visit classrooms in the 
spring, to get a sense of the teachers' style in order, 
if they wanted, to request a particinair-teacher..,f or, ~ 
their child for the following year. No .teacher liked 
this process as it heightened their already prominent 
feelings of being fish in a goldfish bowl. But-, 
some teachers developed strategies to handle this 
situation in particular ways. Chrlstine^Bart, for 
example, explained tftat she could deal wit^;j-bhe 
situation' if she could talk with parents after each 
vi'sit. Because she had a student teacher each :year 
who by the time the parents'- visitation could handle 
the class alone, Bart took advantage of this 
circumstance to talk with the parents .out in the 
hall for a few minutes after an observation session. 
This monitoring process restored her sense of "control. ^ 

On one occasion during the previous spring,, 
howevet,_an incident occurred which even Christine 
Bart's strategy could not meliorate, A couple came 
in one day while she was teaching and sat near her desk. 
While she was dbing some-directr instructi with her 
class she saw them rifle through different papers 
on her desk, open and glance through ha r lesson plan 
book, andxexamine a pile of dittoey. She said it was 
a devastating experience for her. It said to her, - 
"the teacher doesn't count but the parents do." - 

Parents' view of time was a frequent cpncern. 
Maria Johnson criticized parents' spontaneous habit 
of droppinc? in on teachers after school to talk about 
their children. "One of the things that is really 
hard is that at the end of a long day, parents think 
.that they can come in and talk to you for a long 
'period of time about things." She has often said, 
"Well, how about if we make an appointment to .talk^ 
about this?" Parents will often say in response, 
however, "Oh, it will only take five minutes/" and , 
then it gbes, on.for an hour. From Maria's; perspective, 
this kind of .treatments symbolized the lack of respect 
that parents felt for teachers' work.; Time became 
a symbol of ppwer. ' . " * 



Kate Bridges saw the issue of time with psreats 
similarly. The problem was especially prevalent, as 
she saw it, v;ith parents who were involved in P.T.o; 
work. The parents. would be in the school frequently 
for whatever their tasks were, and they would use^the 
occasions to stop in their child's classroom saying 
something like, "I 'in just here and. I want to check and 
see how the settihg is." -That might seem perfectly 
reasonable to a parent, Kate said, but it was not* to 
a teacher^with twenty^eig^it kids in front of her-s 

(WeTiad a raeeting before Christmas -where this 
aarae up again and again and again. The 
• parent feela no, need to stop at the office and - 
say^ "Would it be all right if I went. down * 
to the classroom?" Or to call the teacher 
the night before or send a notes "I would \^^>:, 
like to come." "Can I cone ^in?" . "When can I 

talk to you?" or v/hatever. " They just feel 

" they have complete open entrance! ; v 



Teachers wanted to have more control over the 
relationship and the parent disregard of ±ime 
blocked that ho0e. • * \ i 

Laurie Hallock also complained about' parents 
devaluing the teachers' time, and bav; it as a sign of 
disrespect. Sho objected to parentis being allowed, to 
visit the classrooms during, the dayvX she said, because 
their presence raeant that thfe teacher had to take time 
away- from the children in order to' sgieak^^^w^^ 
"You can't visit a doctor or a lawyet, any time you 
v;ant to, and my work is just as important as theirs." 
It was a challenge to her professionalism. 

■:"'Dt all teachers had had expiBriences of this 
nature an^ there were many v;arm words oflpraige fo^r the 
efforts of many parents in school functions. 3 Tochers 



As we said in Chapter 5, special education teachers 
often had a closer relationship to the*'parents 



of the children in their claj 



thAn did the 



teachers of typical children. V Many of 'the 
special education teachers needed to work closely 
with the parehts/in order- to develop federally 
required I.E. P. s. When they were not able to meet 
with parents 'to develop the I.S.P./s, teachers were 
critical of the parents' lack of Vilivolvement in 
the lives of their children. Telachers were 



especially close to parents of au 
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vrtio criticized somer parenjbs- praised others. Dana 
Bai;rett^ for Gx^ple> said; -'"The parents in the 
community are jlist wonderful; they're really anxious 
bo help;, they're very involved with their children's 
education." Am^lia^ DiclceAsonf who had announced that 
parents- were a Concern of teachers said \that she had 
few problems wi^h parents lierself. She had learned 
how. to handle parents at an earlier school^ where she 
worked, arid'from: working with the principal/ Ginnie 
Carlisle. Her method/ sh(? said, was to .shape the 
relationships herself. "Any^^ay, she*^continued, ^ 
"You can't blame parents ..for r advocating for their 
children because we allH/ant the best for our chilclren." 

^ Kate Bridges, who also had critical words to say 
about parents, had positive things to say as;weli. She 
was one of the teachers who rarely had a problem with 
a parent. Part of the reason, she said, was that 
like Amelia Dickenson, she " (shaped) the relationships 
with the parents of the kids in my room. 'That's why 
I make these home visits." She told parents that she 
planned to visit them and negotiated . for .a convenient 
time for her to visit their homes.' . 

Maria Johnson, in spite of her criticism \pf 
parents who were "on theiir;" backs, " also said, \ 
"However, there are some parents who are very H^elpful 
in school. They help all the time? they're there; they 
go on field trips. To those people I always, tr^ and 
give time- just so they'll" feel that I appreciateV 
what they do." i y 

Additionally, te ache r^i^ were critical of .parehts 
\;ith no involvement in their children 's. education i 
Children who went home aft4r school to empty y ^ * 
houses, children whose parents never responded ^tc^V • 
repeajted notes, children who carae to school appearing 
physically unattended (for example, the chjild would/be ' 
tired because the parent did not enforce bbdtimes)-\-tne^e 
kids received teacher \sympathy. Whijle teacheirs 

strongly criticized these parents, there wjas one^lar.ge 
difference. These parents did not challenge their 
authority. \ 

Frequently, teachers sympathized with parents \ 
complaints — over issues such as incompetent substitutes,, 
program appropriateness for aibrilliant (gifted) 
child. But, the power ^ the par^ents symbolized to the \ 
teachers was present even for \those who hajS not — yet — \ 
as they would always say, had any difficulties. 



Jennie McAuliffe worried aboutj the problems 
parents had created for her friend^eather i Samuels, 
"She's supposed to hclVe the l<^ast problem ikids^ but 
gee... she really has her hands full. A' few of the 
parentsJhavG really been difficult this year and' have 
gone to talk to June about her. '1 Jennie, on the other 
hand/ was having a good .year with ^e pareftts in her 
class. "You know/ I haven't had any, trouble with 
them this year at all. -' I don 't' know whether' it ' s luck 
or not/ but it's really hard when the parents go 
\af ter ■ you. " ' • i . ■, 



Jessica Bonwit complained that parents treated 
teachers like "scapegoats. " They wanted teachers to 
get their children to do the very :things they could 
not get the kids to do. She v/ill , often get an irate 
pa\ll/ she said/ from parents about concerns like 
why she Jicl not send the student ^ome.with the right 
pair of boots. In her yiew it was the parents' 
"pl\ace" to take care of ■ those^ responsibilities^' 
"I "tell those parents on the phone/ 'Look/ I'm 

sponsible for your kid's education during the day/. 

responsible for those kinds of things.*" 




parents make remarks tp her ^like/ "My / 
kid is just not like that at home,'" she: said/ "I just 
don' t\ believe them. I know that kidS/ especially 
' at; this age/ are like an open book/ and ^basically what 
^ they're like at school/ they're like at home. Now 
^ I; know. that some teachers bring,out the best -in kids 
and sojjie teachers bring out the ,wors't^--I 'm not ' 
saying that they don't — but basically the kid I see 
here is the kid at home. A teacher either builds 
on that or sabotages it." Many I teachers prefaced « 
complaiidts about parents with" rgma^rks about how few 
, problems they had actually had yyith parents themselves 
When their colleagues- had problems, however / they ' 
usually identif iedj with the colleague, i 

Christine Bart/ for example/ explained that her- 
own self-confidence prevented Her ^ f):om' having some 
of the/problems with parents other" teachers .faceds " 
"Another thing that makes life jdiffidult around here 
is that there are many good teachers! whot are very good 
4n ±he classroom, byt who really ladkr self-conf idehce 
about what they do. Parents can absp'lutely 'destroy 
these people." ' ' 



./■ 
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Christine gave examples of-^ow her self-assurance 
prevented conflicts with parents' from /destroying hen 
Certain Vista .City parents enjoyed , school-wide ' ■ \ 
reputations as being "impossible,", When a teacher \ 
spojce of one of thQse parents she would preface her X 
remarks with, ^'Who, I'm sure you've heard of." «- 
Hannah Rogers was one of these parents (many teachers 
and the principal had stories to tell about her), and 
her daughter Anne was in Christine's class* At the; 
beginning of the year Hannah s^id, "Oh, I hope you're 
not still using Distar in your room, Christinel^' 
Christine replied, "Hannah, you know I've used Distar 
ever since I've been here and I 'm always, going to use 
it. If you don't want Anne to be in my class, feel 
free to take her out," . 

One teacher Christine-describ4d as a good teacher 
who lacked self-confidence was Laurie Hallock, Laurie 
Hallock herself made both positive, and::.nega:tive | 
comments about ! parents. On the negal:iye, side^ shei 
explained that ; a conflict with a parent, last year hfeid 
propelled her to request a transfer from Vista City 
Elementary, In that situation, she said, she ha<^ a _ 
child in her class whose parent was upset becaus;^ Her 
child vjas so far , behind in reading. , The parent ,v/erjt 
tb the superintendisnt's\office, and said things iajbciut 
Laurie that were lies> She/ lied to June Robinson,;, | 
the principal, as well. Laurie said, "I was just' in 
a terrible situation." The content of the cpnflic^ 
was over whether the child should be labelled "milfaiy 
mentally retarded." The' parent just; did not want -her 
chiicl to be- labelled. As Laai^ie saw it, the chil<^ was . 
"oriiy one point ioff being labelled mentally retarded '• 
on the tests, and if the label would get the child 
better services, |why not do it?" While this was 
occurring, she made a vow, "Never again will I go^ 
thr'odgh. this, I'll stay here for one more, year , /but 

then ii'm leaving*" ^ / 

■ . \ ' , i ■ ' , ■ / ■■ ; 

V!7hen faced with the question of how many pdrentsi 
caused difficulty, however, Laurjie- said that actually 
it was, just a few parents "who gave the parents; a bad 
name,"\ She mentioned several parents of children in 
heir classroom with whom she had become good friends. 
She said f '"A lot -of the parents have really helped 
me. a.' lojt , . ■ /', ■ ; ' / \ 

ThV PaJ^snts' power was revealed not only through' 
teacher i complaints ajbout them, but also' by teachers' 
dramatic reactions to their praise,. In the midst of 
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ond lunchroom discussion cibout | how pressured dnd 
difficult life ^as for Vista City teachers -becsaus6 of 
tl^e parents I for example^ Sarah Jacobs showed -me' a* 
letter she had received f rom the pdifent Of a girl in 
her class about Report cards 1 S^rc^h said she 'waa/-^ 
"thrilled" at the parents' comments r -which included 
the message', "As you know> we'')Ve h^ad many* ajTs an^^^ 
downs x^ith Henrietta this year and having her ein your 
class has* just been a wonderful experience for us, 
Sarah commented that she actually got quite, a few / 
letters like this, 

■ ^ Meg, Tinker, who had survived a particularly 
difficult episode with parents early in the year, 
spoke at the beginning of a faculty) council'-meetiing 
about a "wonderful comment'L a Imother had written on 
the most recent report cfafd, iShe- said she wanted ' 
to "frame this comment" and asked the principal in 
all seriousness if she could cut^it out of ! the 
report card. The principal saSid slie would 'ha Ve lit 
copied for her instead.^ . ]' | ^ ^ ' >. : ■ ' 

; The parents' power, while i common in' many schools 
of /this type, "rested in this partibular ca'se 'on the 
particular history of integration at this school. 
When two schools had been collapsed into. one several 
years earlier. and racial problems had threatened the. 
school, the former superintendent wanted to insure^ that 
white parents kept their children in the school. The 
principal, at „fehe time was a woman whose reputation 
with parents was terrible. , She \was perceived-as 
unreceptive to parent concerns. \ To handle this 
situation 1^ the superintendent eventually removed the" 
principal. During that transition year, hbweVer, he 
assured the, parents that he was always available if • they 
had problems. And there wfere many prQblemis that year. 
Some parents accustomed themselves tO'" skipping several 
hierarchical levels in dealing with the school and 
'iT[ade straight for the superintendent's office. 



Meg applied for a transfer at the^end.of 
r the school year because of her experience's 
with parents., '\ ^ :? , 



As Christine Bart said^ "What some of the parents 
do that just eats nie up is that they go right to 
June or worse downtown with the.lr problem without 
coming to me first. The terrible thing is that the 
superintendent denies that/he lets them in^i but he 
does. It has never happened to me, but I see -it^as a 
moral issue^ and in the back of my mind .it could be 
me next," Teachers resented having the situation 
removed from their hands. • 

Kate Bridges felt that parv^nts nhould come in 
and speak directly to the teacher before -they went to 
the-^rincipai« She might suggest' herself that a parent 
go -speak to the principal because the child needed 
a different kind of classroom, but she wanted paients 
to come to her first- She was critical of parents 
who went right to the district offices: . 

Sone parents run down to the superintendent 
before even talking to the principal. They'll 
say^ my kid is on level IG and ought to be 
on level 35 and the teacher's not doing 
anything about it. And X want comething 
done- What started all of this was 
(former superintendent) bending over back- 
wards for integration purposes, to have 
the parents feel thoy control the schools. 
It worked out beautifully and I really have 
to hand it to him what he did for integration. 
But that just enabled parents to feel that 
anything that they wanted was going to be 
done . 

What multiplied the difficulties, as Bridges saw it 
was that parent expectations were rising while teacher 
options were narrowing. Parents, in other vrords, 
wanted more, while teachers felt that they could do 
less . 

Heather Samuels v/ished that i^arents could come 
to her before they went to the principal. She was 
critical of^^the principal for allowing parents to 
speak \7ith her first. What June said to her in a recent 
incident of this type was, "Look, don't worry about 
them. I absolutely believe what you say. I know 
you*re a good teacher and I absolutely support you." 
Heather described her reaction as one of frustration. 
"Why, then, did^June let them talk to her before they 
talked to me?" ^ 



One of th^ reasons that teachers preferifed having 
the parent come to th^:^. first rather than go to the 
principal/ was that the/ could not count on the 
principal's de^ them (see Becker , =1953 for a 

discussion of issue) • They saw the' principal's 

policy as one penness" to the parents i Some 

teachers felt ti-^.u this was a good plan ^because it 
calmed parents (in a sense cooled them but). Others 
felt that if they could not count on the principal to 
defend them/ they would rather deal with parents 
directly, 

Christine said that she felt very britical of 
June for not taking a stand when parents were "threatening. 
The former principal/ v/ith v/hom she had a close relation- 
ship^ often took a stahd. She gave as ah example an 
: incident which occurred with the former principal. ♦ 
Christine had "a terrible parent" one year who threatened 
to take her child out of Christine's classroom*^ One 
afternoon Christine/ the principal, and the. former parent 
met in the principal's office. The parent tutned to 
the principal and threatened, "Well/ if things 
don't change I'm just going to take my child out of 
,thia school," The former principal replied/ "Go 
ahead, I would be happy if you did that," The 
; parent was so upset about this, Christine reported, • ; - 
j that she went ahead^ and withdrew her child, Christine 
land the former principal "had a big laugh over that," 



The Principal and Parents 

June Robinson saw the community parents as one 
of the toughest aspects of Vista City Elementary. 
The very ; first day of fieldwork she said that some 
of the parents were very aggressive in their monitoring 
of their children's v/elfare at the school. They 
came into her of f ice frequently toVcomplain about 
what went on in classrooms. For that reason^ sh'i 
said/ "This is a difficult school." She said that she 
felt the parents were ""always on her back/" anC 
there was little she could^ say when people came in. 
She also said^^ however^ that parent involvement 
helped create a strong school sf)irito 

During the year a number of conflicts with parents 
rose. One that June found particule ly irksome involved 
a parent of a child in Heather Samuu^^' cXdSB^.'" — The 
father and mother had come to her about their 
dissatisfaction/ but the father / a univ^t. .-sity professor/ 
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did almost all of the talking. She described how 
upset he was that his daughter was not progressing 
rapidly enough. June said, "Finally, I turned to him 
just beside myself and said, 'What do you want me to 
do? Do you want me. to fire her? Do you want me to 
change Carol to a different classroom? What do you 

want?^ He said, 'I want, you to contact all the room 

parents and find out who's dissatisfied.'" June could 
not believe this response, especially since the man's 
field ^fas clinical psychology "I can't do tha^:," f 
she told him, "That will totally andermine the; teacher . " 
June felt that the little girl v;as nbt tilling her 
parents the whole truth about what v/as happening in 
class. She thought that part of the problem was that 
Carol was not doii*^ as well as she wanted in the class, 
that she was competitive, and was upset that she had 
not "made the lifted and talented" program. She ^ ■ 
said, "You knoiv;. some of these children are very 
competitive. And their parents are too." . 

June had a policy of how she handled these 
conflicts with the teachers. She always told the teachers 
the suSbstance of the parent complaint. She reported 
saying to Heather, "I know you're going to be u|)set 
about this, but you don't have to defend yourself to ^ \ 
me, because I don't doubt you at all. But I want 
you ^o know what l e said«" ,\ 

These problems in classrooms were difficult to 
handle\ June said she felt she wat "caught in a no-win 
situatibn between parent and parent. Some people 
want the education of their children to go one way 
and some people wan ti another . And I find that I just 
can never please both groups." June felt that teachers 
approved of her methbd of responding to parents. 
"I don't think the tieachers want m^ not to be open 
to the parents. At [least if they do they haven't 
told me about it. open because I feel that woy, 

the parents will come and see hov; good we are^" 

iTot all ];iroblems with parents involved classroom 
teachers, however. June had problems with fathers 
over school renovation. One father, for example, had, 
been in France fo.r a year. He returned home after the 
plans had been finalized. He was so upset about the 
placement of the playground, that he called the 
engineering firm to Question the architect's integrity. 
The architect thei\ called June, horrified at what had 
happened. The architect was a favorite with the 
principal and the teachers because "he listened" to their 



conments. The parent^ getting no satisfaction> 
created a "Grounds Coinraittee" which had not previously 
existed and appointed himself head of it. This tactic - 
was not successful either, [ 

Whcitever the specifics of this particular situation , 
parents have long posed a threat to the autonomy of 
teacherSf and to the authority of school administrators 
as well, - V/illiam Reese (1S73) has writte-n of similar 
difficulties during the organization of the yiational 
Congress of Mothers during the Progressive E^a. 
And as Seymour Sarason (195 2) has said, the Gold War 
did not. start ^in Europe^ it started between parents and 
teachers.^ ^ \ 

\ ' 
Many teachers s&w the problems with parents' 
challenging their status as professionals. As Laurie 
Hallock said, "TThen t:he parents act so selfishly, 
it makes you not able\to be a real professional." 
Heather Samuels put it similarly. -"Don't these parent? 
know v/e're professionals?" In this next section we 
examine how the parent challenge to professionalism 
including ge^nder-related concerns. 



THE irFLUS^TCE OP GENDER V \ 
How do wo understand this conflict between 




parents and teacfters? Tne most common spci.oxoqical ^ 
explanation for conflicts between parents and toacher 
is the social class ' conflict \modele Conflicting 
values and lower levels of edpcational attainment 
among teachers, compared to parents of the children 
Vista City Elementary School, cause friction. \ 
As. one parent said, "I can't see that teachers have the 
rife of the mind at the top of their agenda." 
Te^hchors feel defensive and threatened in these 
situations, the model explains, V7hile they feel 
cbmfortable in working class co:.imunities where parents 
look up to them, 5 

'\ 

\ 



\ 



A teacher at Archduke Elementary desc!i:Jrfeecr^"he 
parents iji^ one^ such community. "The v;ay parents 
rela' e to^ teachers thete is to come in and say 
to the teacher, 'Did you say my kid was giving you 
troubles? Thank you for telling me.' And out 
goes the parent, and Whack, whack, whack." 
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While this nodel "Recounts for some of the conflict, 
its incidequacy is wxposecl in \fhat it leaves unanswered. 
It \does not account for i ho existence of teacher 
hos'tility to parents that crosses teachers' social 
class identification; ' it doe^^ not consider how the 
structure of schools affects teachers' career patterns 
and reward structures; and "most importantly , it 
does not focus on the outstanding fact that the teachers 
are women, and those they feel most hostility toward 
are women as well. Let us exsmine each of these 
issues. 



Social Class 




IJomen who teach are not all of a type. Because i 
of the^ acceptability of teaching as axfield to \ \ 
enter/' the occupation attracted, in earlier years at 
least, a wide range of women. Included. were well- 
educated , women with family backgrounds above the 
middle-middle class. Kate Bridges,, at Vista City;x 
for example, cane from a vary "good family" and had. 
attende^d" excellent educational institutions* While \ 
some teachers entered higher social classes through 
marriage, others came from well-off families 
themselves. Correspondingly, many community members 
who were now profession also came from working 
class backgrounds. Ha^ :g le:.:t them behind, their 
status was achieved* '-^ne saliency of one's occupational 
role \ove'rwhelms individual social statuiu^, The 
sdcioloqical model looks less at this aspect and 
instead" emphasizes the social class of the tt^^acher*^ 

\ \ ' ^ ■ \ ■ " ■ - 

Th(^ Teaching Ca/oer ' \ W 

\ ^ . / . ■ 

\ One reason par;sntal restrictions on au^tonomy loom 
so large for teachers relates to limitations in the 
career structure of teaching. There are few, rewards 
for 'a job done\ well or spectacularly. Unlike ) 
university teachers who may receive salary increases 



Present stratification models are inadequate 
to explai\p ..the position of women. For an 
excellent discussion of this issue, see 
Acker (1980) . 



if they publish frequently, teachers receive no merit 
pay. Consequently, as we have discussed, teachers with 
gpocl reputations resent those teachers who simply 
put in their time and leave, or who become known for 
their inadequate ^performances. Thase incompetent 
teachers challenge the self-^esteem of those . who are 
serious about their work. These inadequate or just 
mediocre teachers symbolize the shaky status of the 
occupational role. Hen c e, we find teachers wavering 
over the definition of professionalism. That label 
was somietimos reserved for"thOi5e who do a good job." 

There is also practically no opportunity for 
promotion. Good teaching can be rewarded informally 
when principals will send teachers to conferences, or 
allow them time off from their work in the classroom^ 
to attend meetings of district-wide committees on which 
they site ^ut the few rewards that are intrinsic to 
the school as an organization cause teachers to withdraw 
into isolation to protect their autonomy. At least ^ 
they have their own classrooms. Parents' threats, 
consequently , take on greater power.' 



Women Who Teach/Women Who Mother . . 
♦ 

The parent towards whom teachers feel greatest 
hostility"^ is the mother. In fact, in the earl if.*:;' ^lays 
of fieldwork I did not see that complaints abo;^ 
parents might hkye anything to do v^ith gender, 
either' of the teachers" or of the parents'. X seen 
realized, hov/ever-, that in most criticisms of 
parent^, ' only oi^e parenfwas the focus of conc^yn^ 
Actually, the very sentence which cued me in- wass 
"l\m not like those mothers who sit at their kitchen 
taCfles v;ith . a coffee cup in my hands all the time..." 
It Was not that fathers never had interchanges, even 



Tho?7e findings are supported by the work of 
McPherpon (1972)? Lortie (1975); and xMetz ; 
(1970) o 
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unpleasant onesr with teachers^ for they did,'^ 
But it became apparent to me that teachers began 
their\ complaints talking about parents and finished 
talking about raothers«2 

Sop.e of this conflict v;e can explain because of 
the responsibility women in the community took for 
their children's education* They were the parent who 
was mos'A present in the school. Social custom, as 
well/ assigns to the mother the overseeing of the ; 
young child. But this explanation is only partially 
adequate. \ - \ ' . 

^ Women\ teaching at Vista City Elementary .had con- 
flicts witr^ a particular set of parents, those with 
"professi {al" standing. More specifically, their 
major con ^icts^ lay with mothers who did not work 
outside the \home who were professional on two counts. 
They were professional because their family- status was 
^.rofessionalA-many of them were well-educated and r ad 
advanced decfr^es in education.' They were also 
professiohai m^otherso _ ^ 

These mothers,, that is, interacted with teachers 
as part of their^ present occupational role just as 
teachers interac^^ed with parents as part of their 
work role. As ori.e mother, a single parent in 
transition from full-time parenting to full-hine 
working,. v;ho chaii:^^ed the Parents' Advisory Council 
put its \. 



It is importarjt to note that i:.he principal 
complained about both mothers and fathers. 
Many fathers went to the principal rather 
than the teacher becausvi they were upset ^ 
about administrative rather than pedagogical 
conflicts. But some fathers (as v/ell as 
mothers) went dver the teacher ' s , head over an 



issue. As one 
the principal r 
a complaint, "I 



father explained his visit to 
ather than the teacher about\ 
sn't that what she's there for?" 



In a discussion 6f parent-teacheV relations which 
raises many similar^^ issues , Rist also presents these 
conflicts usin^ the word "parent^." When he 
diirectly quotes. a teacher^ however, she sayss 
"This damn group of meddling mothers has gotten 
me so mad, I feel like leaving this school" 
(1970: 60-61) ; "See also i/[cPherson (1972). . 
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I- think thert-- are ijanny women (in this community) 
who have a lot of ability^ who are bright and 
talcntec! who are not doing enough with their 
livest And so their child's school becojaes 
the focus • They gejb on the phone and they 
gossip'.about a teacher or an activity., 

. • They spend a lot of 1 energy and a lot of^ 
thinking on this scHoolt Some of it's 
worthwhile^ but sonie, isp.'t^ because much of 

' * it doesn't get ti' thici direct source. 

Middle-class mothers who work outside the home, 
hov/ever, are perceived to communicate with teachers 
as part of their private, non-public role. And they 
cire^ generally perceived as less\ threatening. 

In this context; teaqhers i^ust also confront 
social norms vhich hold that teaching^ particularly 
in the primary grades, is really only profe:§siona.l 
nothering. Bruce Pickett, the school psychologist at 
Archduke Elementary said that many parents were not 
certain about "exactly what iwent i on" when little 
kids were in school. They have 4 cleai: understanding 
of what goes on in high school* ! iThey know that their 
kids tak3 mathf. English, Ksocial studies, and 
science. Even though they might hot know the actual 
content they could easily coipceptualize the day. 
Parents did not have such ^a cT^ari understanding, he 
felt, for what elementary sphool tea^chers did in the 
priinary-gr-^.djcis* . 'rhoy' taught j reading to be sure, Bxit 
parents did not totally gra?p the jrelatipniship between 
the cognitive and socialization efforts* of elementary 
schoolteachers. - , i ^ 

These social norms maintain that what stands 
between what mothers and teachets do is sorie technical 
education, perhaps*, and a paycheck;, Ife was this set 
of mothers, ahd^they wer,e c^Vtainly not in the, 
majority at the^schopl, who symbolized the problem. 
The teachers ' conflicts seemed most intense with those 
parents who resisted seeing teaching as a legitimate 
occupational toiei. They wore patrci)nizing , teachers 
felt. Sc-::e lers claimed that the most intrusive 

parents \s^u\t^^^ their children to receive individual 
parenting rather than group teaching. According 
to these teacher's, parentA\ like this confused teaching 
with parenting (see Rist, 197G? Lipsky, 1980). ^ 
As Bernice'Smith saidr j^he \foiind tl^at kind of parent 
"self-centered" because theV >?ere ojnly interested in 
their own kid, not in the clasps. ^ "(i?hey're not interested 
in th^= welfare of the class as a whole or in your welfare* 



These mothers forced teachers to cqntinually 
confront the i fact that the teachers did socially 
devalued v/oinen's work. And/ moreover, it was 
difficult for, many j teachers to put their fingers on 
exactly what 'did separate their work- from the mothers'. 
Since some mouthers had masters degrees in education, 
and spent time each week in the classroom running 
math groups' or tutoring individual children,' the 
teachers sometimes felt p.-:irticularly uneasy even though 
_they_£ippxeci a ted parental involvement. So teachers 
'would say things like, "I have the files so I know 
the real story." They turned to the trappings of 

professionalism to rescue them, the window dressing 

ojf files, records, labels. 

We can see that teachers' concern with autonomy 
is not new. Additionally, we must note that research 
connects the desire for autonomy v;xth important 
concerns that do not all relate to gender. Many 
people, both men and women, want independence in the 
workplace. At the same Aijmg,^.rji---Q^£-fehe Vista City 
teachers' desire for autonomy can be connebted with 
gender. We see this particularly in the criticism of 
parents. Teachers use the word, "parents" in their 

" complaints, ' but they mean mothers. It is mothers 

toward whom many women teachers at Vista City carried 
most hostility^ This hostility among women occurred 
over a definition of role and responsibility. It was 
a conflict of power. " - 

• " , .j> 

It can also be|,i.^een as a conflict over one's 
position as a woman ir: American society. Autonomy 
is the opposite: of Jomtesticity . Teaching, par.ticularly 
elementary school teaching, carries a "domestic"^ 
image that many teachers disdain. Some teachers" 
identify with the image because they hold traditional 
ideas about women working, but very few teachers fall 
into this category. Many others regret their 
situations, and wish they "were in management." 



For an interesting discussion on the ways in 
which the work of' mothers with young children 
has been expluded. from definitions of teaching, 
see Wartiit (1982) . 



The: domestic image of mothering contrasts with 
the autonomy of the professional. Mothering is' 
socially devaluqdi Women feel little recognition for 
their' work as mothers, particularly since any woman, 
can mother, 'lo training is necessary. Motherhood is 
also portrayed as confining. ' - 

The autonomous professional ^ however , makes a 
socially recognized contribution in his or her field. 
Special training is necessary, and the service that is 
provided is often not easily evaluated by the client 
to whom it. is provided. This at least is the image 
or symbol, of the professional that the teacher carries. 

This image of the professional seemed more relTcVted 
to 'Che symbol than the reality of professional life.\^ 
Teachers sometimes compared therf^aelves to doctors 
(see the cases o£ Jessica Bonwit and Laurie Hallock). 
But their image of the doctor's autonomy v/as filled 
with stilted, cliched imagess doctors who have 
absolute control over their clients, doctors who always 
keep their patients waiting, doctors whose patients 
never complain. In more recent years, the consumer 
niovement has contributed to the democratizing of the 
health field. Doctors also face growing challenges 
from consumers. 



Earlier than the more recent consumer movement, 
however, doctors still did not live up to the symbol 
of professionalism because, in fact; it was n 
symbolic rather than realistic understanding. 
Doctors are just one case. As critics of professionalism 
have suggested, the symbol of professionalism is so 
far from the reality as to have its usefulness 
questioned: 

__ • ■ \ 

The symbol systematically ignores such facts 
as the failure of professions to m.onopolize 
their) area of knowledge, the lack of homo- 
geneity within professions, the frequent 
failure of clients to accept t)ro,f ess ional 
judgment, the chronic presence of unethical 
practitioners as an integrated sdigment of the 
professional struc^ture, and the organizational 
constraints on professional auton6my. A 
symbol which ignores so many impoijtant 
features/ of occupational li'fe cannot provide 
an\ adequate guide for professional! activity 
(Backer, lS70s 103) . • j 

.1 



• . ' ■ ^ . - \ I . 

, Teachers' professional status is, of course, socially 
in question. Teachers have been - called both the 
"proletarians of the professions" (liills; 1951) ;as well 
as "semi-professionals" (JStzioni, 1969). The, - 
sociological debate over the differentiation of . ' 

bccupations as compared to profess.ions "has been long : 
(see^ for example, Cogan. 1953? Flexner, 19-15? /Goode,, - 
1957? Wilensky, 1964) j ^ . 

What Vista City teachers meant by "professional" 
was generally a nontechnical explanation. Their 
definition included their expertise and their 
specialized training, although the specialized \ 
training was debated. The kind of prof essioncjlism \ 
toward whifch these teachers gravitated, as we/ said, 
was a traditional model which appeared to guarantee their 
autonomy. 

Christine Bart felt that "part of what makes a 
professional is the training, but that's not all of it 
becciuse I think teachers are born^ and not made. And 
you don't learn hov; to be a teacher in college. It's 
not" the degree because I would have .been as good 
without the degree." If you were a poor teacher, she 
said,! you v^ore not a professional, "There are 
teachers v;ho are here" for their paycheck only, and who 
really don't put in a lot of extra time and really 
don't! care. They're not prof essionai • " 12 



•While the debate has been long, it has been- 
generally fruitless. For critiques of the 
traditional approach, see Hughes (1971)and 
Roth (1974) . 

This view is coramon in occupations striving 
for professional status. When the trans- 
ition occurs, people in these occupations 
become self-^conscious about many work-v 
related issues. They become "dreadfully 
afraid that some of their number will not 
observe company manners and so wilxL hurt the 
.a reputation of all.,.." (Hughes^ i5^1s 311), 
\ Sloppy teachers did not observe company 
\ manners . \. / 
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The* test of a professf^n^nl; v;as how. well you 
..taught the children. "3ein^-able to knoW dilfferences 
in kicis and. develop, a plan* for them to learn| well and 
fellow through on that plan is the test of whether, or 
not you are a' professional." If you were a 
professional^ Bart said/ "j:hen parents had to realize 
that you ^had to take tespohaibility for the decisions 
you raade for the children." / 

Jessica Bonwit said, "A professional is someone 
who's had some special 'training arid contributes 
some service to the country. It's not like having, a 
job like an assembly-line worker. Xt has tOvpe-^inore 
than a job. Prof essi^onals are npt just concerned 
about pay and many of^ them would work for lowj/ salaries 
because they have an intrinsic interest in their 
work," She emphasized the importance of service. : 

, ■ ' ■ " . " ■ 
Heather Samuels defined it this way; "Acting 
like a professional means that ~you look at the-— — ; 
objective and then you decide yourself .what cpntent 1 
you're going to use to get tli^e^e. You make these 
decisions." They, wanted, in ouher V7ords, to decide' 
j^hat v;ould be taught as well as, how. 

' ' •■ " ' / ' 

A student teachet in Amy Michaels' class said 
chat she had learned a great' deal about what ij: meant 
to bo a pi'Ofessional from the time that she had spent 
studying education in England ; 

In Sncland, teachers have much higher standing 
as professionals because they make all the 
decisions about th^ curr^iculum. Here, the ' 
state makes the dedisions' alpout what the ! 
curriculum is. going to be every year, rathdr 
than the headmistress in ^very school (who/ 
is without fail a former teacher) making / 
these decisions. There, ^ teachers really 
get to teach things they like and the things 
they don't like, they ddn't have to teach. 
In those israys, they end' up being like a 
,clOQtor — 'they get to. make those kinds of decisions 

The traditional model distinguished between . 
profess ibnal and nonprofessional, occupations iri ways 
that attracted teachers. * In this/! modc-i,^ a non~ 
professional Noccupations > L 



customers? a profess iqnail occupation ^has 
clients. A customer deterrailnes what services 
and/or qomrnodities he ^antsj 



around, until he finds 



them., 



and he shops 
His freedom of. 



drjcisici)n rests tipon thle preirlise that he has 

"]se his. owniHeeds arid to 
the kervice or of 



the capiacity to apprcii 
judge the potential o'B w..^ _ 
the coijriinodity to satisfy them.... In ,a \ 
professional relationship^ ohov/ever^ the 
professional dictates what is good or evil' 
fbr the client ^ who has no choice but to \ 
accede tq> professional judgment (Greenwood/ 
1957) . i 



Whilci the cas^ for the inviolability of the professional 
is! clramtiticallly overstated here (along the lines 1 
sucgested by peckerr 1970), it. is. just this authority 
which attractfed the Vista City teachers. 



When ttiachers talked about parents' visiting 
classrooms to observe teachers in order to submit | a 
preference t6 che principal for the following year, 
they described the^practice as "shopping around for 



the teacher. V 
would cease 

fashioned 



Most strongly wished the practice 
Teachers wanted the parents to act like old- 
clients rather than like customers, 



for the parents"' behavior said to the teachers, "You 
are not a prcpf essional^ " 




dv 



of rural teachers, tho author suggests 



separated conmunity stereotypes of 



In a sti 

that teacheL _ ^ ^, 

teaching from individual invasions of their . teaching 
territory, sUch as parents made. They ^ould do this, 
.!lcPherson (11572) suggests, because the- teachers held 
similar sterc^jotypes about themselves. Th^ teacners 
at Vigta City, however, did not aill hpld these /' ! 
stereotypes, or if they, did have them, they- made a 
conscious effort to get rid of them. They tended, ^ 
.consequently p to associate more closely community; 
stereotypes about teaching With problems th^y had in 
their work, i.e*, with parents, curriculum controversies 
the principal and the district — in sum v/ith/' a'uiost 



of intraschocl and extraschool concerns. 

■ ■ : • • ' ' ' \ ■ . • 

Twate Bridges suggested that teachers do not have 
built into their occupational image the expectations 
that they vnXl hav6 \control over the i/r working lives. 
They do \not ^Ixpeo^: ^ ' j 
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to' f{2Gl that "this is , my school and what ■ 
I think r-bout ana the .values i; think are 
important and, the. tcadhing approaches that 
I think are ipipbrtant land the ways of ■, 
relating to parents that I feel are important , 
■ ore going to be takeih seriously. -"And-that . 
as a staff we will cOme to a: decision about^ 
what this school mean^s to, us and will be ! 
like. . ■ ■ .ij. ■ ! ■ 

BridqU^ felt that teachers needed- to develop this , 
sonselds a -^jroup. She could point to individual teachers 
with/tfis idea, but not to the school staff as a 
whole ^i' 

Problematically f the professional model many 
women i teaching at Vista City Bought to <J,i9nify jnd 
enhance their social status formed a wedge that/w.iii 
stunt long-term development of a satisfying woyk 
sotting becausp itj 



1) Interferes with the construction of cc^operative 
relationships with the' lay community (parents-- 
particularly mothers) /so- that pajriints/and teachers 
beconeradversaries rather than pprtn^rs? 

, ■ 2) Feeds the tensions whiJh' for many teachers 
arise but ;of the uneasy boexistence^of love, concern 
for and interost iri., their studei^ts, on the one har 
and on th6 other, i dissatisfaction with certain 
working conditions of schools, particularly bureaucracy, 
fadings /of vulnerability, and powerlessness. 

3) / Reaves unresolved the basic question of 
gender./ lt^.unot question thu social devaluation of 
women •s/ work. It |Simply attempts to change the nature 
of the /catsg,ory . 



Teachers analyze " their vulnerability _ correctly . 
The role of the school has changed dramatically m 
the past ohk-hund,red and fifty yearsy Schools. are now 
expected to teach , much inore than basic ^skills , and ■ 

they have carri/edJ.the ^i^eigiit-o'f ; these ;expectations 

sincei the' Progressive Sra. Exdectations of teachers 
are high, but the jcorrespondincj authority to act to , - 
meet jthese expectations is ^ot-i forthcoming. ^ 

The quand^y for teachers is\ that , if teaching 
continues to be defined as "women's work"/ it must 
acceot the social devaluation , bf that lab;el. Con- j. 
sequently, - teachers will not g'ain autonomy. Christine 



Bairt said that when her husband originally expressed 
interest in entering teaching, she tried tQ dis- 
courage Hirti, because at the tirne she "didnft see it , 
as^a job for a man." x""''^ 

8 VJe reoall the words op^ Susan^B. Anthony: 

It seems to me you fail to comprehend the 
cause of the disrespect of which yoia complain. 
Do you not see that so long as society 
sayjs woman has not brains enough to be a 
doctcrf lawyer, or minister, but l^'as plenty 
to be a teacher, every maa of you who 
condescends to teach tacitly admits before 
all Israel and the sun that ,he has no more 
brairis than a woman? (Curti, 1935: 190).. 

The social context has changed since 1S52. Wow 
society "knows" that women have the brains to be 
doctors, lawyers and sonetimes ministers. Those who 
go into teaching, then, must be ordinary women. Do 
ordinary women deserve autonomy in their work? The 
nature of the debate changes. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE QUEST FOR COMI-iUNITY ■ ,o 

In my first interview with. a teacher, I asked Kate 
'Bridges what made a good atmosphere in a school. 
She did not hesitate a moment to reply, "One of the ' 
central things is the fact of colleagueship in working 
together as a teaching community," ^Kate's . views 
were echoed by many other teachers, 

At the same time that the teachers wanted some 
autonomy in their work (as discussed in Chapter 4) , 
they also expressed a desire for a se/hse of community. 
Independence was what they wanted in certain rareas 
of decision-making; they wanted to choose curriculum, 
they wanted to be able to change the patterns of ^ 
the day or bend the rules for a particular chil;d if it 
seemed appropriate. They also wanted a certain quality 



. , •■ 4 " ... 

" ' ~ ■ ' . \ ■ * 

In fieldwork, a 'good interview, whenewr it 

cojtieSf plays an enormously important ifole in 
>...^aping the themes v/hich guide the study . Good _ 
interviews can come at any .-time, i>xm the parti- 
culak: time plays a crucial role in determining 
how the interview will be used. If good 
inteicviews filled with acute observatipns come ' 
near' the end of f ieldwork, they may link bits 
and pieces showing^ how issues that nev$r before- 
appeared to be related, are in fact related. If 
a good interview comes right at the beginning 
of . fieldv7ork, however ^ it may - provide- a path 
down which one wanders for further investigation. 
(Hopefully, the single fieldwork -experience 
provides good interviews - at .both ends of the study) 

In this base, we had the luck to start off 
the project with an informant who had rich 
data and acute observations. She proyjlded a 
path .down which this researcher v;aridered. 
The data collected along this path seryed:..as 
the b^isis for this cliapter on the importance • 
and nature of coramuni.ty in the lives of elementary 
schoolteachers at Vista City Elementary. 
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and kind of relationship with the other teachers 
with whom they worked* Though their colleagues did 
not offer the only opportunity for community-building^ 
it was with their colleagues that the teachers wanted 
stronger relationships- - ' 

VJhile Kate had used the word "community" 
directly f it was not often used by other teachers to 
describe the kind of relationship with eacji other that 
they sought. They did ^ however^ hav&_a_certain kind 
of relationship with each other in mind J - Alth.ouch 
they omploy^d-^-ot^er terms f what they described seemed 
to be a ^)sychological sense of community. In the 
next section of this chapter, we will define a 
psychological sense of community more fully. 

The term community fit what the teachers described 
even though it v;as only used — and not even in just 
the right sense— -by Kate Bridges. The language the 
teachers used varied from the pedestrian to the 
mystical, including words like, "bonding," "vision," 
"intellectual exchange," "colleagueship, " "family," 
"teaming," "friends." The range was broad. 

Re could have used "colleagueship" to describe 
something that the teachers said was important in thei 
lives. While teachers employed this term frequently 
to describe an important part of their working lives,* 
the term is not quite broad enough to cover the same 
territory ag community. Is colleagueship adequate to 
describe the help a friend provides to. a nev; teacher 
to help her cope with her first terrified months 
in an urban classroom? Does it fit a teacher's 
frequent defense of a colleague whose teaching ^ylS 
many of the school's teachers disapprove? 

Community is also an important term in the nev; 
scholarship- on women. Research from a variety of 
disciplinary perspectives has explored the importance 
of community in the lives of women,, whether in the 
context of moral decision-making (Gilligan, 1982) , in 
relation to battered women (Harmann.and Ross-, 1978), o 
American female historians (Sklar, 1975) . Lerner 

(1980) has isuggested that women create community even 
when ' "confined by patriarchal restraint." Other 
examples includes AuerbachM1973), Blair (1980), 
Cott (1977) , Smith-Rosenberg (1975) , and Zimmerman 

(1979). 



Uheri \ja talk abo'.r.t teachers exper ienci:':g a sense 
of co:.inur:i'iv^2.^v/e c?.re talkin:; about a psychological 
sense of connr.nit:\^ that is^ "the se::se thc.t one;(is) 
:Dart "of a re.'=::Uly available ,i-nutually supportive 
network of relationships upon which one (can) .depend 
avC as a result of v/hich one (cloes) not e^cperience 
sustained feelings of loneliness" {Sara,son,. lS74'sl'). 
It car. also be c-eccribed as ai': ai/ar'^ness of sharing' a 
war; of life {Peshkin, i:7:.)..* * . .... 

v7hat C-03S this psycho i.Ojical sense of cQ::minity 
su'Qplv to people? It. provides a sei:.se of belorvring 
v("i"avn a 'i^ar'/Zof this school")?, it neai^s supoor tiveness 
(•'othei's v;ill su'pport ne if I a:.^, ii, tro^ible" ) ? it includes 
sharir.'" ("I v/ill share materials? I will be help and 
be hel'ceJ.") ; and it raear.s validation (''my viev/s and 
valt".es"are important'*), v'hese features increase .the 
morale lavel of a school. -Ciiice high raorale is a , 
goal i:.; nost schools ^ these feelings raay be araonc; the 
most inportaiit for peers to experience* 



•Co:::nu:iity'' has besvi an i:?portant svibilect 
in socio]-o:'^y . One of th-j ma;] or areas of 
Jiisa^-ree-.^ent has been whether a coranunity ?i^ust 
refer to a shared location. Paul ••■oodraan • 
referred to "tha comnunity of schclars'% . when 
scholarship rathe.i^— ^ian a sin-'jle university 
setting" shared. Feminists have likewise - 
used the tern co:..v:Krnity to refer to women^ 
across the co'Mitry v.'ith v/hoivi values- are shared 
I-Iere^ v/e ref..r to' both a sharec physical 
locati:;r: — the^ school buildin^j — as well as an 
emotional sense of togetherness, .v'he 
physical com.uunity was only partly reali:3ed. 
^;:he tanchers workl^d together ^ but they lived" 
in different' co::munities . 
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i'he •••.etchers / as v/e have said, shar3a a physical 
coi7.:.:ur.ity as well. .?!>ey v7orkad i:;. the sane bulic.inc;^ 
share::", sivpplies^ vorkc-Jl t.u':der the same principal; 
dealt with th^ sa^.Te kinds of parents.. 'Mhether the 
physical plant or thv^ sharec'. ordeals created coiarnunity 
is a natter- that is specific to each school. Hhile all 
teachers eKiceriancao school life, .the life itself nay 
not have leJ to a sense of comriiuiiity- -{see, for evanpl^/ 
SarasoH; ISGi? Sarason, 1C':2), 

. ■ 1,' ^ 

TKe vreachers" .Oaf ir.itlons 

Certai:: e}?:per iei'ices and qr.alitaas of school life 
provicled teachers T*ith a sense of comnuriitVo . u'hese arc 
not iuc'redian ts 1':: a rcrcipe; they do iiot all have to 
'be present a^t the sa;r.e tine for "cor;r:V.r;.i ty to V7orlc. 

have so:..e cZ ':-he'r^ is essential. v;he teachers 
felt that they vjere part of a cornr.umaty v/hen they 
share." co'-.r.'jon values with some of their coworkers,. 
vrher. they had so:;e input into school policy^, v;hen 
other ney.ibers of the teachir::-' staff v/ere friendly arid 
!';elco::ii:.;; ^ v/hei: t!iey v.n^re on a rood teai:^.^ and \iheri 
their collaar-uos stvoported ther?. at critical tiraes. 

C'he kind cf con. '.unity teachers cons iderecl. idestl^ 
an*?: the kind for vrhich they ".-/ere v/illin-;;- to settle^ 
differed o d'heir nore tenpered versioris viere forged out 
cf the realities of a city school syster.i, A chance 
to rossip in the. lunch roorp^ as V7e shall see, \;as not 
Vv'hat the teachers defined as a r-ood atmosphere. A 
goo:! discussion about politics/ children or books rni':;;ht 
s^lffice. ??hile their ideal raight have in.volvad ••bonding/* 
all readily adiv.ittod that only like-ninded souls couli' 
bond? hence they v/ere skeptical about its' potential in 
a f iisancially troubl'ed school' systeiv.. 

'That they searched for, in terns of conr/anity, 
depende:^ on v.^hat kind of teacher they \»;ere. If i/e 
ina^'ine teachers ^ attitudes tov^ard their v/ork lyinc 
on a continu:an/ \7e can identify each end. ^hat aspect - 
of their vork is r.iost salient for them? ?-t one end of 
the co-.tinuur:; are teachers v/ho see their v7ork 
iiivolvln;;'' a host of responsibilities and interests. 
0?hey are. interested in coniiiittee work/ certain adrainistrativ-e 
tasks and the like, 'dhe children, their students, are 
only one part of that job. Other parts include paper 
v/ork, nveetinrs, collec.ial interactions, ^hesa other 
parts are considered^iiitrinsic parts of the job. 
•deachers at this end of\hi3 cent inu urn rnay e^cel at their- 
v/o.rk, be ordinary or poor \;:eachersr 
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At the other ancJ! of the continuuin ,are •te&chars.^,. 
v;hose focus is rtore directly av.C! consistently around' 
the GhilSreii. :;hey like being '.ilth chil.ren — they 
••lovo" chaV. part of their v;orI<. '"i^hay take chilv^'ren^ 
their neecs / Ccivelopnent, feelinc;s. very seriously. 
All other aspects of the job -"'are secondary — for--,theri, 
teaching neans their students* ?apdrv;ork detracts 
frora oner's teaching; it is not considered intririsic to/ 
the v/ork. Some of "these teachers hc^ve philosophized ^ 
about v/hat e'/.ucatioh should be. for children^ and they 
are in teaching because of a cor.iiaiti-nent to these 
philosophies. ^'?hese teachers have vaore diffidv.ilty 
assinilating ^'bad parts'' of their life outside the 
classroo:.!. " 'Jhe teachers at this end of the continuuia 
tend to be hi^'hly coraraitted teachers. 'S:he pripcipal. 
often vjorried that they, v/ould "burn out'' bepause they 
gave so :auch of themselves to their v^ork. 

'3.'eachers at . both ends of the contii-iuui^ V7ant^d 
com:.iunitv in the school. 'Jhey described i/t; hovjever.^ 
in "different ter:.:s. 'Jhe teachers 'v;itK a rrtore "'integrate:;'' 
viei^; of their work used :v.cre ordinary langii£.ge to ^ 
describe the conraunitv they sought* '^Oh^y used v/cras 
like "talking,*" and "teaming" to refer \o e:tfperiences. 
^.Ohe teachers'v/ith the r.iore singular focu^g^^^ children 
used :.v:;re visionary l^.nguage to describe' their viev/s. 
Thev v/an.te.:: to share intellectual experiences or' ideas 
around children. "CoDUuning" cn:../ "bon^^ling'* can :aore 
nearly be e:."^Tated v;ith their hones-. 

'fanoher-*^ vjith the rfiore integrated viev^ did not 
always feel that every single minute of tho day. 
counted, ghey v;ould go out of their v/ay to engage in 
snail talk i:: they wanted to convince a teacher to do 
sorr.ething. 'ha other teachers were nuch more llkfe '" loners, 
n*hev considered* every ninute of the day essential. 
C-zhey did not enrage in v/hat- they called "politicking;'' 
for politicking"' in volvec iv.ore sraall talk than they were 
willinr; to en^c-age in. Since the prijnary goal of 
"the loners" v/as unr.us takably to be a rreat teacher ^ 
they centered all their energies on this goal. Little 
tir=-'e vas left over for "politicking." Couiiunity- 
bv-.ilding v^as a dif f3rent'":.i^tter for then be-j'ause a. - 
sense of corraunity woulci^ they felt, :.iake .then better 
teachers. V7e will see this -More clearly as. we discuss 
the specific building blocks of coranunity. ' 
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Corairan i ty — ?7.i th v7ho:.; ? . ^ . 

':Jhour-h their, collea^'-'^s 'J.id no': of fer/.th.-D only 
oppor-ou-iity for 9^Dr"n\ii!nity-b.?. ilcl it va.s yiith their • 

colleagues that (ine ts-^chers -remrallY wanted stronger 
relationships, ^vLh^--^o^ b;.ilcl relationships 

v;ith parents in th^^^^srrffal cOi'o.tunity surroundinr 
the -school <7.id not. i::;pr:iss laost of the ^'.'onan as cjreat, 
■Te h?.ve discusser! sor^e o:: the reasons for this in 
Chapter 4« :?eachers uid i-'ideed want c;ooO: relationships 
v^ith parents.- but there v/ere clear paranaters to the 
relationship. As Christine Bart said; ''v/eachinr children 
is r:::ally sor'\athing v;here you hc^ve to tsarn T7ith the 
pajrents^ but teachers ::^ust not fael like they an tha 
parents have ai. 3''_:ual say in what r^oes on in the school.-' 
As lon^ as parei:.ts C^ia net overstep their bounds / 
the- r^^lationship rornc.i^.ed friendly^ 

•i.'h'ire ^''as o:-.a -.lajor 3::ception to this c-aneral 
viaw. Special education tSclchers o:':ten hcv5 a clo::Her 
relationship v/ith the parents of the children in their 
classes thc^n di" the teachers of typical children, i'.any 
of - the-..i needed to work closely v/ith the parents in order 
to develop fede^fally required* 1 .3oP.s. !7hen th.^-y were 
n.ot able to meet with parents to develop th.^ I.3.P.Sr 
they wc^re critical of the parents' lack of involvement 
in the lives of their children. 

A rp.ore specific ce.se of teachers seekinc stronc^ 
ro,::.ationships v;ith parents, could 'be seen in the class-- 
roo:;is of teachers who taurht classes of typical 
children interrated with a fov; autistic children. ..In 
these cases 7 the. teachers often becarde very friendly- 
v;a-<-h the parents of the autistic children, -rhare were" 
several reasons for this.' ?irst, the prorrarn was in 
r.iany v/ays e3!:perir::^ental in the public sch'/ol systeri. 
IJhile children with autis:.; had been integrated in a 
fe-^.erally funded n-iOdel private school in Vista City, 
it had --lever been done t.inder the direction of the 
city school syster. before. Both teaichers and parents 
were cau:;ht j.vo in the ej^citeinent of /:he experi'ient*. 
3econ":*7 while a nuraber of" supports v/era built into - 
the pro;;ran;^it was difficult job. •^\he principal , 
v/hc actively supported the prograrir talked ■ abpu^t the 
nui.iber of bo:ces of tissues that had been used u;.^>^'the 
first yef=:r.. ^:hird; in this pc.rticular case, the tv/o 
teachers of these., special classes did not get alone; at 
all, ::'ana Barrett felt sr.a couir. never turn to the 
other teacher who was in the sane situation as she was, ,^ 
because she did not get alone v;ith hira. ifourth, the / 
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parGr.ts. of the aivulstic children Tvere verv surpor -liive 
O:*: the teachers. v:he -ceachin';' ^auci ;"c.rrattj. for ^ 
errample/ ^;as clovjingly Jescribec! i\: an .article ^ in a 
state special education publicaticn. •'^'^i- special, 
education offices in the district did .not send, her a 
co;py of the article. One of the parents of an, ; / 
a^vtistic chil- in her class happ^^ned to .ret the 
publication an'i: brought it in for her ^ ^/he teacher 
really appreciated the parent's support. 

\ In ceneral, however, no matter how friendly a 
teacher's relationship- v/ith the parents of chilclr«en. in 
her class ; it ^v/a? .to other teachers that she lookec: 
for a senSe of coriW.unity,, In the next section -we e^raraine 
thG buil^Ung blocks of community v/i thin the, school, . • 
look first at the institutionalisecJ features of . • 
school life, ana secono. a/c the interpersonal 
nethoc'.s teachers used. 



CO :.;t\tv;y buill^I:"? 3L0c:-;s 

Certai.i features of school life hpcl Jtha potential 
to promote a., sense of corn"'unity among teachers* , 
'Jhether they C.i6. so; in fact, -depen:!ec; upon a nurc^ber 
of factors. So^.ie of these features v;ere an institu- 
"tionalisel p-;rt of Vista City Slen^entary, Others v/ere 
siirply activities in v/hich teachers enga^ge^l cSuring the:: 
course of the j.'ay« In' this section V7--j- exanine both the 
fornal an J i::f or:aal lAechanisi.iG for enhancing cor.inun.ity. 

I:-Stitutioi;:ali2;ecl : :echanis'..is >. 

•rhree institutionalised features of scliool life, 
offeree the potential for builciing co??j':iunity ? tea/.iS;- 
fac-o.lty :;.eetin{-S7 and the t^^ach^rs' lounge, 

'Jea:':is . Vista City 131erae".tary \7as. organized intp 
c;ra5.e-level tea-.iS. C;ea::^.s ;7are supposec-. to rtaet at laast 
tv70 .-onclay afternoons per 3onth. 3 i^ornallv/ then, 
each rJy:^^/:['^ level V7as part of a tear:., teachers :5:istinc*uish 



^ 

^ Th3 Nether two Ilonclays v/ere . sometimes used for 
faculty . council ineetinv.'s or school-wic;e faculty 
r^ieetin^^s , • . . . • - 
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rjveryone v?as on a.'cea^^ bacciuse th^'it^is hp\7 the . school 
was oraa'U'Jiec.:. -iGan ner.bers talked witlit eac^ anci . 

share-:;"' ideas about teaching ;?»ut the sharing of iueas 
v?as only one aspect of tea:;;ing. ?or the upper rrracles. 
particular IVr the other aspec't v;as sharing chil .ren for, 
raaciing and' perhaps for other subjects. Ivindergarten 
.^nc! vfirst. c;raaes <5iu not send, students to each other , 
but they and everyone else considered then a teai^u 

• v?he :3ifth rjrale v/as^a tean^I but' they ware nat^ 
teaming. :.;aria Johnson^ a fifth "^^rada teacher , had been 
0':t for alnost the v/hole^ first semester recovering 
frora an operation. Ilence, she had a self --contained 

"classroom'. She said that -/zhile she is stil;l "on 
a team v;ith Oana^'' she is not tearaing beca:use at the 
fifth qrao.e level, "tearaing definitely means sharing 

.kids.'-' She saiJ th^-:t even though there were ••<jood 
things ^.nd bad things abo'ot teaii^ing," th^^.t it was no ^ 
t>erf3ct ansvrerr it V7c;s 'helpful. '::^he good things were 
that, "vou had fewer levels^ to prepare for"? the ^ bad 
thing was that you ''had nore kids to deal with.'*. She • 
Liissel teaiv.ihc: this year because she had twenty 
levels of reaaing in- her self-contained' classroo:-:i an.: ^ 
..•it was very difficult. Eer friendship v/ith Dana v/as 

• irapor ta:-':t to her ^ . an:', they planned activities together , 
as'v;e discuss later, but she missed not being able to 
team, i.e. share kids. 

oood taans r.i-aant that individual teachers could 
develo'o strong bonds v;ith one another. C?eachers 
often described ye^.rs 017 a particularly rood team as, 
"the best.yv^^ars of ray v;orking life.'* Sop.etir.ies teachers 
used superlative language to describe a particular 
tear:in'j experience as offering a* "fantastic sense of 
colleag^ieship. " 

Ci 

TJhat ii'.ade a tean -'good"'? 'JTeachers had a very 
.clear conception of this. Barbara ''diivanitts , who was' 
one of the teachers to use superlatives to desgribe 
her tear-1 experience , gave four reasons for the high 
cuality of their teans the team menibers had all been 
hard .workers* — "you could count on us to be the last ones 
owe of the building"; they shared ide:'.s and materials ^ 
with each other; they had"" similar values about e^ducation; 
and finally, 4-hey enjoyed each other's company — 
. they ware frie:-.5s.. 

— o 

' .'o'^ all the tee.r'.s share^il values cr enjoyed' each 
other's f r isv.Iship. If they cid not share values, 
however, they al: least resi^ected ' each other ' s approach. 
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v?h9 pri::ci-;>al affirneG this, view* v;hen . she comnenteci . 
'that to be aVooO' 'lear.i/ rae::.bers h::'xl to respec ' aach 
other an-:^ the ir teaching' styles, he. describe ex^^ 
in Cha}?ter s of teay.s i: T/hich res;:ject Wcis not present, 
Lisa I'Tovak an:! Sandrk iiiller describe exam;,:les of^ the 
conflicts they faced. ' ^ 

Lisa fovak; v/hile u::ha;;'>py \\'ith hsr.pres^ant 
tec5;,:i, recalle^5 a "v;onderful tea-Tr'.. she had. beer: on .at 
a previous school. It was so c^ooil because the tea:';^ 
ner:ibers "really talked" to each other, an^ii they 
.'exchai*.geu ki^s. that v;ere rliff icult, 7?hey clevelojpeo. ,a 
su::'Port system for each cth^ar.' If a child v;as too 
*3i£ficult for a teacher to handle, another teacher 
v/oulil take hir^i, or her for av/hile (they di';l;not 
believe in leaving a chilfl u^isupervisaG out in - the 
hall)V " . ' ^ ■ ' 

i^ana Barrett echoed the. iraportance of teachers 
heli>inc- each other v/ith difficuit cliii^ren v;heQ she 
iescribed her' •"fantastic'* tee.ra experiences with Ilaria 
Johnson ar-r* Barbara vimrratts • . She said'. that their 
tea?.! had sharad problems* VJhen ■■•aria had ^an ' . 

'•impossible- child," she and i.iaria took turns sharing 
the child^"so il: v/^asii't too' -bad for arvybody.". She added 
that another important part o£ the teaininc; experience 
h^. been tjra excitivic: projects the . tean had initiated. 
She and l.'.aria Johnson s'till did' sorae innovative . 
thi:'-^;s together -that stimulated their /interest, in 
teachiricj • ' / ^ 

Instead of havin;; a Valentine ^s l3ay .party,' for 
- exei\r:?le , tliay sponsored a Susan 3, Anthbr.y pL\rty to 
celebrate th.e annive^^sary of her birth on February . 
iSth. .^11 the fifth -rrad-^ children in three' of tho 
classes dressed up as • f a;ncus x^j*.ier icans • ' vlanV of . the. 
3 c/irls were dresse^d up as woraen- who had pi'^yed a role 
i:. .tiie suffrage n'lOverient'o Everyone in the room stood . 
up and intro-'iv.ced hin- .or herself an--, said for what he 
or she T;;as knoTO. . 'rhe party was videotaped 4 '--he 
principal attended and coraraanted to this observer hov7 
creative the party was. 'The. event vras exciting not 
.only to the children, but also to the teachers." It v/as 
renev/ing. 

•dhe sixth ^rrade t.^ara also described thensslves 
an.Ll T75re described by others as a, "v^od tearn.^" 
Three tean raenbers used sirailar lancr.ace to accotint for 
its high^'uality; Sylvia l-dchardson saids . "-'i^do have 
a really good tean- done of us are nev; teach^'s. 




7/e've a3-l ber^^-.i teach i.-.c a ^^Iiila. ?7e \::,o\: -our'^^/m 
strenc'ths aiv.: weaknesses . She acli.'le:; that they were 
"flexible" aru\ sh?.recT information ^n.'. help'v/ith e-?:ch 
oth^r. . cust that .<:;?:y> she explaiaad; Uec; .linker hac3 
v^one the "lecfwor!:" . on the" new b^sal reac.Qjrsi ..She hcu 
cone to 'the neeting oi; the readers at another school, 
iGokeJ. ther: all over, and v;as" gcinc- to shr^re what she 
hc^.iL'l^ariiec '/ith then, 

Bernice Sndth uescribev. herself as part of a "great..,. 
,tec-.::V' with reasons that were similar ; to -Sylvia' s . She ■ - 
said, "'Te ?.re i-iot corap3titiv3,,j.'7e all support each o-ther, 
we ;?.!!■ a"ree that thare is not - one ri^jht way to teach, 
ano V7e all have a lot of ■ enpariei.ca . " ^i'he sixth grade 
tecii hnci diffarent tsachin'-; styles, so they hav. to ^---^^ 
give each other space to. teach ir. one's .chosen style. 
At the sar.e time, they, raspectec. each other's .'ipproach. 

Jliielia Dickenson also eh^-ho.si'^e... ' the "respect" 
each tec'.n ner:.ber icelt Sor the other. She .^escribed 
the four nenbers oi' hsr to:r.n as "C!if ferent • -Jwo 
of thein were "er.sy coin'L''' cU'i-. tv70 of thera were strict, 
so they "balance.^ each other out." vOhe other ^iU7,litiias 
she incluJe-'i to account . for the natality of the tsara 
ihcl^-cea their "fra-kr:es&" wit!^ e:.ch other and th^t 
they were all "Hare! .v/crkiiic;. " , 

• Lik^ the sixth grade teani, the four th' grade teanv 
considere-:'. theiaselves; and were considered by others, 
,a coo.-, tean. :'he:/ v;ere snpportive of each other, 
thev liked tc raeet for raeetings, to discuss issues,^' • 
aiid" they wer:^ vrillir.g to rrtake ccnpromises in orde-r to 
v7ork out difficult situa tio;is'. v?hey ware faced with 
an awkvzard arrangeraent of clasvses, that were not near 
to- ef ph other 'two V7ere on one floor and tv;o were on 
an^^li^). Additionally, they did not all. have the sarae 
lu^.ch "'hour , so they were not able to use the lunch 
hour fo raeet and t?.lk. r 

•rheir ladk of time 'tovjether bothered fourth 
grade tea::, raeraber^^ and so. they tried- tc neet ^s maiiy . 
Monday /afternoons as possible^ At teari meetings this^^ 
observer attended, the fourth' ^rade teachers, er.hibited 
qrsat support fox each other. Sara ^Jacobs, for exaraple^ 
said to Jennie .,:cAuliffe durinc-a discussion of a , 
particularly difficult project their tea:.*! was doinc/s 

.Oh,. I knov; you'll be just v/onderful, Yo^:. don't • . 
have to plan every little thine, Jennie. Just.^ 
ret the idea of v;hat you V7ant to do and 
you'll go in there -and do it wonderfully. 
You're just wonderful vzith the kidsf 



'JhA tea.:\ menbers rsspectecl each other's ^fcoachin:;, " 
ability 'anil p::fer3i supportive, statsir.ents to. exhibit 
those "feelings* . . . 

Sarah Jacobs ■ had encourac-e.*i oennie, but she v;p.s 
worrie .1 about her par t ^ as v;ellV COhe. fourth ^j^ade yx^.s 
.partici:?a\:inc- in a^.speci'al life skills curriculum 
•project that wr.s sponsored by the district, social . 
studies coitiiitteeo T7hen Sarah coniplain*ec:.. ,. Heather 
Sar?uels, another tean raenbor; sa^cl to. the ^iroup; ''I'Tell, 
it's all hectic^now and I kno.w. it all seems likia. a*, 
junbl^, but irf ^he\ er.d • it v/ill co:ie out all .right 
She then turne-r. tp \Sarah c-nO. saiJ.> '^You' kno?/, .your 
. part of thrr prograiTi\v7ill go very veil, l^ou're* j.ust 
fantastic v/ith thq children." . , - ' 



Sixth 'vrade^tear.; V::eribers eirphasized th^i ivaportance 
of teaiTi meetings as. v/ell. - :teelia .Dickenson said that 
not or-ly 'di:* they have frequent ''for'\al'V tea^n i:;eetin':;S , 
but thay raej: "infomally'' as V7^}11 every day either at 
lunch ti-v.e ^r at the' en 5: of the day, =rhe' sixth ... 
grade ^ Araelia said^ v^as filled v/ith ''many intorestinr' 
persoiialities, " avid the teacher-^ often spent ti-.r.e 
together talkinc* aboir.t their SuU<:lents» 

Sylvia Richa^rdson described', it this \\'ay. \She said 
that the si-rth gri:ide team usually had luncit together. 
"v7e .rela>^. v/ith each other and our v/ay.' of^jrelaxing 
is^to talk about ;.7hat happened dur'inl^ the' norLning.' And 
som;etines v/e need to 'jus-t c^et angry '.ahd' explode about 
a kid. ^/Tf ^';e can get it off ov.r. chests, we won't 
hold it cigainst the kid all af teriiCGn-k;- r-^^ - ^-r' 

•Teari^.s that functioned v/ell spent tine together.. 
In crdfer to spend time together' they had to enjoy 
each other's company. The teams that did want to 
spend time-^ toc-ethar vrere- seen as rood teams , those tha 
did not had different characterisations d'ood teams 
benefitted their mei.:bers. . o:hey offered members a .sense 
of community. . > . 

J.eis'sica 3onwit did not --feel that her team v;a:s 
stron^-r and she v/ished i:>;waSi She felt that her 
team had problvem.s because.' the chai.r of tha team, 
Jeai. Websterv^ad b<=en tsr^.chi.ng for so* long that she 
had ''^^one strile." -ifean ^7as no longer interested in - 
hoiding team* meetings tO| discuss ne'? thing's that 
they' might try. Additionally , Jessica hcv?._$om.e stron-g,^ 
i':asagreement with her team. She did not believe;, she 
said^ in holdin:* kids back at the kinderg.::rten level. 
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and she is the onlv tsar n^enbar with this philosophy 
to'.;arc- the rete-.. tio.. ipolicy, Shv3 .tries to be ''very 
low hey" about the issue with hsr teaiv because she 
wc.nts to kee;,: a:: "easy" relationship -v/ith the:.^. The 
ohilosophicai Cis^a^reement cpulc'no.t^ hoi^ever, be 
hiiideno Individuals had 'said to her, -'You're :.cino 
to ^ruin the kid." Jessica felt she cor.ld not retain 
a Ivinderr arten child in b^r class because^ ;'I feel 
that if you fail the kiu fro- the: be v inning , ther. the 
kicr loses all cha. ces to learn." J'^ssic? s.-id. that 
in spite of the Uif f erences.. she had vrith'^^.er teain^ she 
nee le:*. the rela cionships 2 ''I really ' ::\ have anyone 
to talk with on issues an J 2 feel very isol^.ter::. You 
k?::Ov;, I Jisarfree ::-.hilosophically v/ith rny team raejjii^rs 
on soine issues but -I do want to ret alorvg. with ^ ii^m^^ 
because I nead -.at least that level of friendship r\ V 

T^ams had the potential to cenient teache^^s^J,...^ / 
relationships an-5. provide a sense, of co:nraunity, v:hey I 
:^ja3e". soiTi.e of the burdens particular to te^.ching. \ 
Thev did no : always live up to their potential;^ how.i:vero 
■;hey W:re complicated by thx^ ruality of the relationships 
teachers -jere able to build with 3ach;0ther. And 
whether relationships were possible^ was someti-aes a 
rar.tter of luck. 'Then teachers- who v/ere not on the 
saiae tear^ liked each oth.er an., wanted to v/ork 
together they could apply to teach on a.tearf. 
to^-'ether. If" ther:. v;are enough spaces free at- a single 
grade: levels their efforts wo^.^ld be rewarded. 

e . *■ / , . ■ 

•Peachers ' Peetincrs . '-""he subject of toachers' 
meetings was fre^fuently raised as a subject of coinplaint 
aronc teachers. -'Te discuss this issue in Chapter 3 
for the conflict it reveals between the teachers and 
the principal. -Je cannot avoid this conflict in. this . 
chapter a ' . 

t . 

P'.any teachers comnented on the importance of 
cood teachers^ meetings for buildinc^ a strong conmunity 
spirit at th:-. school. :'N:ate 3ridc'es took a strong 
views * ■ ■ ■ . 

.. I an very upset abo'.-t the policy of teachers' . 
neetinys V7hich is ba.=3ically not to have then.^ 
v:o ne, a teachers' meeting is a bondings it is 
a ti.;e for teachers to get, together and 

. talk about issues that are crucial to them... 

Kor view vjas echoed by Jessica PoyiV^it^ Christine r^art, 
Sanira :-^iller^ Anelia Pickenson^ and Lisa liovak in 
very sinilar lanruareo v?eachers who .raay have hotly dis- 
apraed on other topics r ware united on this one* 
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•rhe toachers knew th?..t their P^i^spectiye on 
meetiri'-s o.iffered fro:*; tht?.t of Jur.-e Robf^rVsoh' s, the 
Drincipal. ■?hay felt th^it uune aici not/call teachers' 
rne'^tincs because she .felt teachers, would see it as 
more v/cri:. As Christine Bart saii^ however.^ ^ "Actually . 
V7hat teachers raally v/ant is vaore .coioHinnication, 
br.t ^'.'e clon' '": enu u;o h:;ving ito'* : * 

I": an intervievj^ June's res'.son for not callmc; 
neecings v?r.s a little -'iffarent. As she saw it;, 
teachers ureferre- adults to children s "teachers 
are very scare v to talk cn-^ interact with adults • :. 
Look at the kinds of -peo ile who go ir.^ to education. 
I think that they basically feel inorL- coiaf or table 
V7ith kids than vyith adults/' Calling .frequent 
raeetinv;s v/culd th\TS be a burden on the teachers. 

What did teachers feel niore f?,cultv meetings 
won Id odder then? Christine 3art said that neetings^ 
woul;- eiiable teachers to "huve nore input in the school. 
Zate :"-rid'. es acreed when she .said, "As a faculty v;e 
have so little'sensi that this is our school, d/e 
don't discuss questions like^ ounht there to be. .more 
or less discipline or art? — you name it. So We . 
don't knov7 ^7hether V'?e have a view on it." ' ;dore 
neetinqs v/duld mean as the teachers saw it, that they ♦ 
would have mora control, or ''input.'' " . 

Sandra : iller also wr.nted the opportunity to^ 
.'■isc'^ss issues related to teachin-:; at . meetings . As " 
she said, "".^lat v;e did at staff raeetings this year ^ 
coui;. be done in. f orinal menios." She wantec^ more o^- a 
"vjorkshon- atmosphere,'' more intellectual discussions 
aboMt kev issues. She thcu':;ht it would be helpful ;r . ^ 
for example, to have a discussion about raoral education. 
•-It would be an ir-.ipersonal way of dealing with the 
dif f er snces that we have. Like, .'.'Ir. dearns (a fifth 
orade teacher), dessica (Bonwit ),, an 1. I-.are on one^ 
side, an.", 'rs. :-r?rt and some other 'peoyle are on the 
other." 

"-^eacNers felt, then, that faculty meetinc;s 
offered a r;reat opportunity to build coviimunity at the 
school. Thev were critical of the principal for not 
callin-' rf^ore^raee tings, and for using the ones that 
were held to pass out information rather than create 
'.i>-ao^'ue. danv teachers attributed . the 1-ick of 
com-irnitv the^^'^ f elt .to the lack of faculty raeetmgs. 
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v:he '.Oeacher s ^ Roon , Almost every school h.?.s c. 
teachers'' rooin (see Hall; 13':.2 rqr a description of :-7hc.t 
is sonatinas saici to pass for • onv^^.v:L'a;2r^ 
provide -r. physical space for teachers^o :;et together 
v;ith othar adults during times vrhen' they are- not v/ith 
children. As Sylvia Richardson said^ the sixth cirade 
team useJ. their lunch hours' to raeet . torether in tha 
aachers' roora aiw. talk aboivt avents of the nprning. 

Like tha existence of taariis^ the ejiistence Oif the 
teachers^ roo-.V had the potential to serve as a place 
for teachers to neet- v/ith - each other. ':Jh3th<^r it 
Liia or not depended on indivic!'.?,al teachers and on 
p:aa particular features oJ: the school* After we 
exanine these factors /^v/a v/ill contrast the use of the 
tpachers' room at luncl> time at Vista City v/ith its 
uibe at the same tine, at Archdu!:e. 

The teachers' room at Vista City was a room that 
opena:: off the cafeteria v/hich v/as in the base:nent 
of the building. It looked like a baserae^t roo?-^ even 
under the disguise of GHe::ry blue paint and. the brightly 
colorad curtains that hunc' over the small ceilinc*- 
level vindov/So '::he roor^. had five school cafeteria 
tables v/ith chairs aroun:; th-t^m. A couch cind some 
louivging chairs v/ere grouped along one v/all. ^I'fejrt 
to tha couch^ a telephone for teachers' use sat on a 
small end table. Across the room from the couch ^ 
a mural of different kinds of v^atation— --I^jreas ^ 
flower S; and plants — hc;d been pai^^^^edon top of the . 
blue v/all. A bathroom had been buiJ^t^T:Tife<5^ the room ) 
on the -rail with the mural? it had been pu'c^Tt\ af ju^ri 

the building \-'as built because it stuck out inte-^ieV^^ y 

roo-v, takin;* up tha corner space. On the other v;all 
acijoinir.c- the bathroom, notices from the Vista City 
v;eachers Association (VCTA) had been hung. A 
refrigerator, a large, coffee ur:::, and a coke machine 
completed the furnishings* * . 

I'eachers could use the teach3rs' room any time 
when they were frea« So;v.e teachers frequented the 
rooH/ others rar?lly stepped . inside. The room offered 
•space v/here adults coulci'talk v/ith other adults* --'Tho 
toolc advantage of it? 

•vha group that used the room most frequently 
were the smokers • Teachers who smoked could be 
found in the lou:';ge before, school, during each break, 
at lunch time/ and after school, 'teachers v;ho smoked 
offeen found themselves developing relationships with 
other teachers not on their team sii.iply because they 
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both s::Okec'. ai:d nae-liea s:.7acs for their habit, •X'hey 
V7ere thr OT-jn tociether because of a par.t of their lives 
that h?/-i no relation /c.o' teachin;; . 

.•'.Veachers who 3ic; not smoke; an .: who. did not like " 
smoke-filled roo-'is, often stayed^ away from the 
teachers' roor-i just for that reason. Perhaps 
because of the rpoia's location in the basei^ent of. the 
building / the aix in there quickly filled with smoke 
after the sorties of the early r^iorning smokers. 5y . • 
lunch tiiv.e, the roora hunc; heavy v;ith sr.ioke. Lisa ' 
'."ovak , a vegetarian non'-snoker * said that she v/oulc. 
not CO near the teachers' rocin because she. "hates 
smcke and cossip," "/.ate :^rid;:es shareo Lisa's vie**;. 
She saicl she - -'couldn ' t stand the Sivioke. 3y lun.ch 
the place is just like a c;ara':"-e. Unbelievable!" 

T/hether a teacher sraoked was not the only factor 
that ^:.-5ternine:l teachers' roorr.. use^ ScheSules also 
Playe- a role. ./he lunch period was divide'J into 
four tine periods, starting at llsl5. '"'.'he last grou:;:> 
starte.; lunch at 12s30 when the llslSers wer^ long 
o^.'^^. If colleagues on different teans hacl a different^ 
J r.ulep you -nic^ht not have the opportunity to see 
'th . .i in the teachers' lounce; As Christiiie ^ Bar t 
saii, "'Tho you enZ v/j seeing here is deteri-ninecl by 
whether you smoke or not and v/hether or not you 
share the sar^ie breaks." 

There were other issues involved in the use of the' 
room* * Sorae nonsmokers did noc have a strong reaction 
to the 5:.ipke, and never nentibned it as part of their 
concerns about the teachers' room. j.'eachers vzho spent 
cis much of the day as they could v/ith other teai;! 
neiTibers looked forward to .lunch with team neiribers in 
the teachers' roono Sven Hate Bridges said that 
vzere schedules different , so that ''there was enou^^'h 
colleagueship available/" she would ^'batter down lay 
resistance and go there, even thouo'h.it's (the Sinoke) 
really repellant to. me." 

Some teachers, stayed av/ay fron the teachers', 
roor.^. because they wanted to use the time tP; correct 
papers to return to .the children . XMie teachers in 
this :;roup were those whose focus was consistently " 
on the childreno '.ehey often did not like to "waste" • 
any tirae during the day. 

Some teachers also described themselvesr^as 
loners.' L'hey felt that they "gave" so much out to the 
kids in ■ the f!iorninc:;r that they" needed a little tinie to 
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thanselves to .oe-fr "renev;e':.." ::hey V70 -.Id sometl^as mvit 
a sinolG teacher v;ho:.r they lilceu to their rooi;i for 
Ir-ich^ Lisa "ova!:, v7ho describe., hersalf as "sonev/hat 
od a loner," ha5. invitee. :-;ate Brieges to her room on 
occ?siov. T-^her. "-::ate 2ri6..''e3 had <rona on sabattical 
leave for a se?nester, Lisa hai a difficult ^tiwe because 
"the one- parsoii I really likec! to talk to vas away.' 

Sanolra /filler Si.ent her lunch break With her 
first rrac^ers. She eKolained its values- 

I don't take e. break for lui^ch because^ I . 
really lil'e to eat v/ith the I'.ida on the 
grour.:';S that for forty ;.unutes or a half 
~hour thay don't have to take o.rrc.ars frora a.i 
aida: -'Yoii cai. co to tha ba throe:;-.. :-.o, 
vou car. '"i." I j'^^st sit next to thai'.-!. 1 
tell than to brinr; thair library books dov/n 
and I !;in.^'. of circulate , have a coujle of 
the:'.: sit on :?.v lap, naybe read thai.i a story. 
•:.'ha7 have the" feelin" that you ' re reading 
thair story -'ust to them, And that those - 
five othar'' pairs of ears listenincj is okay. 

.3---dra feels that tine '.vith the children at lunch is 
raora inportant than her \ine spent in the teachers' 
roo!\'.. . . 

?or Candr.-, as for soma of the other teachers, 
v'hat h^p--'>e--'s' in the teachers' roo;?. at lunch time is 
not -Pleasurable. .Ihe considers tha conversation 
rr.ere ccssi?, "..■hat's rec.lly why 7. don't eat luncn- 
in the teachers" rcor;. It isn't a ;:rofessionai 
s'attir.c'." Ghe covrj^arad it unfavorably to the 3n'i:lish 
school "^'here sha taurht tha previous year. 'iJhare, 
the staff roo:.: had also been 'the teachers' library. 

-■he teachers' roo:?i was a place 'v/here raany kinds 
of activities occurrad. ■ vThile so:?.e of the . teachers _ 
■'■iC e-r.-ar-e i*- chit-chat over lunch, others concuc-cea 
tean business. Dana Harrett &n:^ -.Caria Cohnson often 
V-iscussad fe:--'.inist iss^ues in tha community .--Aca in ^ 
a teacher's individual schedule played an iwrorta-.'c 
role in deterraining how one experienced the rooia. 

Scne teachers went to the teachers'' room even 
thou^-h 'they were disappointed with v/hat occurred 
thara. Carrie Araundsen, for exanple, criticizes those ■ 
t^a-h'^'-s wbo did hot go there, ■ even though she . 
wished that teachers would " talk . politics or have 
■ • ■■ • / ■ ■ ■ -. ■ ■ • 
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clialO'.-^rivs on i^ore intellectual issues thr.r. did those. 
v7ho shares, her scheiiule* She s^id^ "I con't 
ni:dersi:a.:..cl those teachers who eat lunch in I^hei^ 
rooius ar.cl never interact v.'ith anybody else* I dor.''£ 
think it's a rco.; v.oc^.el of teachir-g because it's not 
renev/iiig, " 

. ^^be -.virincV^oal, althoix'h she never^ ate in the 
teachers'"* room/vrishee that, all the^^ teachers woulO. ^ 
"I feel -ceachers really ought to ee.t i:: the teachers^ 
roora. The^^ ^-et • tovspenu tlv/ie \7ith each other •. O/hey^ 
shouldrt't speiicl their lunch hours by tharaselves v/orking. 

'j?he teachers' roo:^. serve--' a useful purpose in 
COT- ••unity buil::in9; only as it relate: to other fc^ctors 
of :3achi:''.e life^ particularly the lunch schedules. 
Tension ahionq tean nenbers also played a role.\ 
Tear.is with r.iev-.bers v/ho had i?.any aisagxeene:-.ts V7ith each 
othar avoided spendin;: ti:.e together. iJ'or ther.i,^ 
the teachers' rooin becarae a place to civoiu." Durinrj 
lunch particularly; teacher s' n.^eced to prepare 
the^'iseives eiv.otionallv for the afternoon? hot . 
uisa'-reeraents araonc colleagues or the tension ger\eratec! 
from avoidinc; unspoken conflicts c'icl not offer this 
preparation. 

;i:he use of the teachers"' ropn at Archduke^diiring 
the In^-ch hour varieo considerably f ronv its Tise at 
Vista City. At ^^.rchdul^a, the teachers- roorf. is a 
li^^ht air--7 roord on the buildinn'^s second floor • 'Jhe^ 
^.oor is alv/ays open. 4 ^?v70 school cafeteria tables with 
chairs around each of then were nlace^il i^: -^he. center 
of the roor;.. Alon:* one vjall v/e're t-70 couches.^ ^^^here 
v^as a bathroon v;hich^ like the one at Vista City^ 
was clearly an aailition* ^ ■;' 

xhe at -osphere in the .^^.rchouke taachars ' . room 
was informal. ^::^eachers often shoute*^:^. back and forth 
' across the t:70 tables to one angther , telling 3 • 
and swearing. On one occasion^ a teacher tol:' a story 
abo'vc a student v/ho was embarrassed in front of his 
whole class for soraethinc that he did, Another : tea.cher 



At Vista Citv l^lementary , thci door- to the 
teachers' roor^. is always closed.^ a^he outside of 
the door; which is i:, th^: cafeteria sports a 
si-'n vjhich reac!s^ '"Chiiaren, Do- :/[ot iSnter 
"•Tnless Yo?j; ::nocki'' 
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ScliC, "3oy> I 'n g3.ad 'that haooeneO.. to hii.i. He's a 
real shiti" Another teacher becaraa s*idCie:ily conscious 
of the presence of an"observer and saiJ to the groups 
"I?e talk about the kids so lovi:>glyp don't v/e?-' The 
teacher -/ho had sworii aborit the kid then reitereatecl, 
""7ell/ he is a real shit." 

In acUiition to the informality^ groups that 
for-^.et! arov:nd lunch tables v/ere not as insulated as 
at Vista City. As illustrated in' the 'above example, 
teachers often talked to each other back and forth 
across tables. It was as if they were all having lunch 
together. At Vista City, on the other hand, when 
particular groups cccupiecl a table, other groups did 
not feel v/olcomeu to join them. 

Another difference betv/een th'3 u.^e of the two 
lunchroo;as, v;as the focus of conversation* r At 
Archc:u!:e it v';as alraost alv/ays entirely focusad on . 
children or work. It v/as as if the lunch period were 
useci for cli:-ical consultation .5 ^.^eachers often 
talkec: about proble.as teachers in other grade levels 
V7ere having, offering their advice or coinraents on a 
matter. Soir.etines, a teacher would ask her colleagues 
at the table what they knew abciit a* particular child 
or child's faraily. One day, the teachers discussed ■ 
-Carles Ort-3S, v?dr.o had that" raorning been sv/earing at 
one of the. teacliers in Spayiish. The teacher could 
net understand what was goi.':g on, but another bilingual 
child in the class die! know. -He caiae andi ' reported it 
to onr; of the teacher's assistants (called a 3ub) 
v7ho was Puerto Hican. 

All thv-^ teachers at the table knev; of Carlos. 
They all p:u- ticipated in the discussion of how difficult 
this particular child was beqause he lied frequently 
and "absolutely played the young innocent-' no raatter 



Seyraottr Sarason (IPC 2) has suggested that 
teachers need time to. engagg in the ''case 
conference." d'his is a model of discussion, 
used by psychiatrists tc consult, with ecich 
other about their cases. It would, give teachers 
a chance .to talk about their probleras v/ith 
children, "do this observer , it appeared that 
teachers at Archduke ' used- their lunch hov.r for 
just this purpose, 'dhe sixth grade team at 
Vista City seemed to do so as v/ell. 



v/hat ha .U^; whether it stealir-cj, peeing in the 
hallr, hitti:':g soueone, or k:-)Ocking his f ist . throuc^h 
a x7iiiC.O'.7. 'Jha teacher v/hose class he haJ 'clisru?ted 
that rnornir.:; askevi i:: anyone knew his fa-.uly* Ther<? 
was so:.ie ::.iscussion <?.bout who his family was becaiise 
the school had several Ortes fanilies an-ii . the families 
were raally differento In one Qrtes fa::^.ily; a .teacher 
sale!/ the ''r.iother is r:>ally on top -of what is happening 
to her kiCs/' but the :aother::in the other 'Ortez family 
was not," Carlos^ they ficjurec! out^^ V7as part of the, 
second Ortes family* - 

Whr.t cau£5<iu.the difference in .atnosv)heres in the 
tv70 teachers^' rojp.s is difficult to pinpoint • .Several 
factors probably playec! a role. L^irst, Archduke was 
a smaller school than Vista ,C icy, Kalf its' size, 
Arch^^uMG hav. fs7.7x-^r 'teachers as. well as fewer students , 
so it v;as easieX fbr teachers to get to knov/.each 
-.other. --Seconc!^ \:heN school V7as located in . a' very 
pbor^ neirhborhooi. 7 ^he /teachers felt that they faced 
qreat environiaenial ocJ.s in their attempts to - 
e-:.UGcvce the^chil^jjen* v:his sensfji of being in battle 
unite./, the tea^^s— in^^heir * efforts -It created a . - 
se::se^of community. * 

Seans, faculty neetincjSr and the teachers,.!_roora 
were institutionalised features of school life, -rhe— 
role th'ev r^layeC in. enhancincj cor.imunity depended on ^ 
whether an^T: how the faculty and awimiiiistration took 
advantage of them. ' L . 



lute rpersona 1 l<le thods 

'.Che development of a sense of community at ■ a 
school . defended"" on more than the formal aspects of 
school or^t-anisation . It also depended qh the infernal, 
interpersonal wavs that staff meiu-'oers su;::por.ted and 
related tc one another. In this section we discuss three 
of these methods, helping, talkinr, and defending. 

Hel?inc7 > I^m^. teachers helped each other out, 
they coHtrTbuted -i^ building comnunity in tht.e school. 
Vhe teacher who wa^. helped felt she had a. netv7c3rk of 
people. v?ith v/hom she was connected, and upon whom ^ she 
coulci relv. ?7e discussed ej^amples of helping, as it 
occurred, on^ teams earlier. Dana Barrett, ■ for e:cample, 
describe:! • ho>7 she and : '.aria Johnson shared. a difficult 
child v;ho was in Jiaria's class so that he y70ul3 not be • 
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too great a burder. on :.:aria, Z!here v;ere many other 
exaiaples of teachers reaching out to help other 
teachers. ' 

^Jhen Heather Sanuels first came to Vista City 
she had just cor-pletec. her first year of teaching. 
She describes the earlier class and school' as bucolicf 
commenting; "I never had to raise lay voice the whole 
year." During Heatherfs first year at Vista City, . 
hov/ever^ the school was u/.Cergoing what everyone 
referred to as its "transition year," Another city \ 
school had been closed and Vista City Elementary had 
absorbed nost o:: its students. It v/as the former 
principal's last year^ and ahe v;as sharing the 
pr inci^^alship v;ith -June Robinson. "There were a number 
of racial conflicts in the school^ ana .the city had 
stationed guards in the hallway outside the fifth 
and sixth grade classrooms. Heather described her 
experiences 

VJhen I cama here I was, as you can imagine, 
a verv naive and protected ;person* I found 
nyself right in the ;,'.iddle of this incredible 
atmosDhare and I didn't kr.ow what tc do. 
Imagine me having coma . from a great year where 
I never had to raise my voice once. 
suddenly in' the middle"" of all these kids 
who are^hitting each other and beating on 
each other, ..'atting after me, and calling me 
all kinds of 'names that I'^d never heard, 
before like ' ''fucking . this" and "^uckin^v .that'*, 
aiid I didn't know v/hat to do. 

As Heather tells it, she would not have remained in : 
teaching v;ithout help from other teachers. "Mark 
Cabrini^helped ne to survive that year. '.Che o'^hex > 
person v7ho helped me to survive was Sylvia Richardsbn . 

Heather, in turn,, played a similar rols for 
xje:^.nia HcAuliffe, v;ho took over , the clags of a. teacher 
,who left the city to marry someone in - the' middle of 
' theN/ear. Jennie described the experience; 

. .::iW Rudge ,v7as tall,^ beautiful and slender, and 
her students just loved her. 7;hey v;ondered • 
ITHO V/aIn^JEIS tak ing over their beloved; teacher ' s 
class.- iHss Rudge'had the kids wrapped: around ^ 
her little xinger, and they didn't caire two 
cents for meN^It was the first time that I ever 
had a situationN^here the k'i us dtdn' t love me . 
Without Heather S^uels I don't knov; what I 
would have done. 
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'reachars recalleJ; the im^ortanca of help during 
their :Tirst vear at the school. 

SanJlrs: i'*.iller v/e.s experi-encinc; h-ar f irst -ve^^r 
and \7ished thcit sov.ieorie had helped h-^r raore on such 
issues as testing v;hen she^f i.rst carae . As she describee*, 
it^ ". 'oi7 I have things un >.er 'control^ but nobody carae 
alone- an:lvSaid; "You're nev; in this system. Woulu 
you iil:e Tie to tell you hovj these level tests v/ork?' 
or anythinc'. vJe uonVt haye systens like 'that." , ' 

Sandra did find ,the help of Barbara L'/imrnitts, . 
the instructional specialist^ very iraportant . Sandra 
had tyorri^c: because she v/as the lc:st person on her team • 
crivi::-:' levels tests, and had felt threatened when' 
another tec?.cher said to her/ "Aren't you finished, v/ith 
your testing yet?" Barbara 7'imitt's, offered her 

advice; . . 

ft , ■ , <» 

Barbara said to ne; "Sandrci, don't v/orry about 
that. I'v/as the sarae. If you're teachinQV and 
instructing to the very last ninute, ^you don't 
do those levels tests till the very last ninute, 
c,nd peo'^-'le 'v/hose levels tests are f inisheJ. 
three weeks before the end of the year look 
very organised, 'they're lookin:; after themselves , 
don't forcret, and not necefssariiy the' children . 
And. I just breathed a sigh o$ relief. / 

It v;as pc-rt of Barbara's role as the school's 
instruotior.al specialist to consult on instructio;\al 
issues V7ith ii-idividual teachers. It ^;as her inter-, 
personal style ^ ho-7eyer; v;hich comforted Sandra. •.. 
i'he'/ shc-red'- important values. As Sandra said, ^"And. 
I hnve Barbara v/ho just alv;ays unii.erstaivi^ v/hat X'm 

talking about.'' . 

^ , \ . ■ ■ 

\ , 

Carrio Amundsen also interipreied her role as 
resource room teacher in ,a inanner ' that proved 
especially helpful to the teachers • She chose to . 
"interact v;ith teachers in a helpful manner. She 
thou^;ht teachers liked her a lot, she said^ because she 
really. made an effort to get along v/ith them. She \^^as. 
very flexible, for example, with the teachers about 
v/hat times their .kij.s come to. her'-roorri. And. when , a 
teacher says to her ^ "God, I've just had it with this 
kid," she V7ill say, "Hell ^ let him come d.pv7n tp my class 
and I'll do some v/ork v/ith him.'' So. she trie'd/to make , 
herself "very available" to. the teachers. Carrie's 
helofulr.ess v\/as exores,sed..^^rouqh her interpersonal 
stvie.. ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 
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Christine "art also contribute:, to a serxS'i of 
cov.bbnity a.Aong colleagues when she helped Ghcirlotte 
Royce ioin the^reuovation comnittee (see Chapter g ) . 
She a-lviseO, and counseled Charlotte about strategies 
to-use with June Robinson. She commiserated with 
■Charlotte's clisappointaent over June's unwillingness 
to a::point her to the committee. She supported 
Charlotte by bringing Charlotte to the renovation 
co^amittee meeting anyv;ay. Christine 's' helpfulness 
■"cuirain?.tec'. in success for Charlotte .Royce . She got 
on the fconinittee and enjoyed her e::periences there. 

:?eachers helping one another reir^f or<?e<i^he s^mse, 
that Vista City Eleraentary is an intercjoAnec-^&o 
unit, a comraunity v/here people cars about one^nothir. 

Talking . Another vehicle for c're^in.g^o: ■•.munity . 
t-7?s the talking that friends did with oiiisr another.. 
Some of the teachers V7ent to a local bar every Friday, 
afternoon. !'Then marriages, the arrival, of children, 
or other responsibilities halted this habit, Ithe 
taacher vrould ofter. conolain that she laissed boing . 
Amy J.:ichaels, for instance, said that before (she had • 
her baby, she "never even thought abov.t going 'home 
on iTri^lay afternoon. Jennie. iicAuliffe had ciAt down . 
on the number of Fridays sha joined the group at 
o'':?laherty ' s as well since she had gotten jtu^ried. 
Her husbc.nd was a law student and was offon rpr^e on 
?riday af ternoo;;S . 

Grou::' friendships were only.on.e kind of sociarisii 
thc^t occurred' at Vista City, however. Many 
friendships between individual people strehgtheneu the 
f^eelinc-s taachei^s had for the school. Heather Samuels 
a-iJ Jennie :icAuliffs were very "close, spending 'ti;:-ie • 
t'onether after school each day. ^).:ariE Johnson and 
Dana Barrott v/efe also personal friends; they shared 
an interest in feninist issues. Dana felt able to- 

'talk to ria'ria about her concerns "with her divorce. 
Carrie :^.inundsen v.'as friendly with the principal-, oune 
Robin-so'.i. She said that June felt; free -to, oiscuss her 
work 'problems ovenly because she-'knevr.^that- Carrie 
wo-.a-^not share what she knew. Lisa l^ovak counted on 

•the friendship of 7vate Bridges, and misled what the 
friendship provided her when I'.ate was' onvleave. 

The frieridshies people experienced at the 'school 
;hei--htenad theiiT, sense of connection with some of the 
n'A'o'----le ^-fi ih v;hon^ they worked . J f- ther e wer ^ people 
hc^ent v7ho they ' could count ^on 'Understanding - the 
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problewu that concerne':' then, they relt ouoya:\c, 
^'hese frieji'-lshi-s were amotionally nourishing to thH 
people who e:cpariencacT then. A teacher experienced 
^■reat relief if she were able ^to^rjo to tha rooia of ^ 
another teacher after school v;ho was a good friehf^ ano 
say, "'/ou vroul-.n ' ••: beld'eve v;hat happened to nie tocay!" 

^"ha contei.t of the friendship sometimes bri>:;ic!e'I 
the 'icco between personal and v/ork-relateJ concerns.. 
3one friendshi^ps, like Sandra Miller's and Jessica . 
Bonwit's, re:nained on the level of" school-centereu 
issues^ Others, like Heather Samuel's and Jennie 
^McAuliffe*s included personal raatters iv: their lives 
as irell, ' ' . .. 

:ef ending . .'.'here' v/as another interpersonal ^ 
method that teachers so:netimes .used, the effects of which 
were to heichten coranunity. 'Jhen a teacher verbally 
defended another teacher whose style others were 
criticizinc, she effectively kept the criticized 
teacher within the circle of the school.; The effect 
of criticism was to ostracize the of fen^dinr teacher. ^ 
■•■hoever chose to defend the offender refused to allow 
a successful resolution to this attempt., 

't?he case of Sandra ,,i.:ill'er v/as particularly 
noticeable. She was often criticized by other . 
teachers for the Vopenness" of her style. Some other 
teachers thought that her classroom was too aoisy, 
ap.:; that the activities occur ing there were too 
disorcanized. Lisa "".'ovak referred to her as "a 
space'cadet."' She commented, ':3he lets them co poo 
much playiric' ?.t the beo'innin;; of the year." Sandra, _ 
herself described some of her conflicts with Christine 
Bart (see Chapter S). ' . , 

v'ressica Sonwit always, came • to Sandra ' S' defense, 
'she said she ~ets "very upset" v/hen other faculty 
me-'bers cannot 'see Sandra's strene'ths." "I always • 
defend Sandra, "and I always v/ill, '•' 8h.e ' reraarked . ^ She 
also -ranted ■ to make certain that Sandra, diu not feel 
too isolated, so often at. the en: of thej^da^^,:;.an-:. eyery 
norfiing, she v;ent to Sandra' s ,.roovn-to_sc:y;;>^rello jusc 
so Sandra would know , she v;as there. , She liked 
Sandra a lot, she said, because they "shared educational 
values.". She described Sandra as "a very humane teacher, 
^h^re' s- always the. hum of. noise in her class 
because' she individualises reading for each of her 
children. When I qc to look for a class for my own 
kids, I look for humanity in the classroom, and I 
think you'll really find that in Sandra 'j class.' 

t 



SanOxci not the or-ly teacher v/h:* had a^collsag' 
who V70ul.:* coiae to her defense, Lisa ■ 'ovale coKiraented 
that some teachers criticises Christi-.e 3art/ as viell, 
for 'her stvle. As she put it, "v?here's a lot of 
backbiting,"' around ihristiv-e because peo;;ile think she 
alv/avs r;;c'.i:t?.ges to wangle her v/ay to getting the goo^::. 
kio.s^in har clasff, EUt that is not, T.jh.at really 
happens, Christine is a really good teacher ahci the-- ' 
reason oooc kicls end Mjip ■ coning out of Christine ' s 
class is that she ter.ches the:.i v/ell • " . Lisa def env^e-.i • 
Christine vjhei: she heard other teachers criticise her 
because she believed the criticis-a was un justified 

We have purposely separated "defend inr;''. frova 
other aspects of ' friendship because it v/as so 
cohsciously executed at Vista City,- A.^.teacher hcx] to 
be vrilling^ to contradict her peers in; order to defend 
3 teacher'v/hoxa 'others disapproved, ?or teachers v/ho 
o:iten had' difficulty ax;>ressinc: disa-^-reeiaeht With a 
group^ to enqa^e in defense sorr.etines appearred' as 
such^'a risk p they had to -'brave the eleraents,*^ as it 
v/ere^ to ur-dertake the task. 

A second i-aterestinr point about the nethod of 
cefendinc is that it occurred in a setting v/here the 
operatincf belief svstera supported the existence of 
varied styles of teaching. Sandra-liiller , for ^exar:iple 
had been hired/ by the principal expressly for the . 
alternative style she.., employed, i^ithin this 
£traos::>here one could not criticise her style ^ if one 
clisa^^reed with it. Rather, one had to criticize her 
execution of the style 

v7hen teachers engage in helping others/ talking;; 
•:;ith friends^ .or defending colli^agues, they i^iay not 
ido so in order to build .coiaiuvnity, ^.Oha effects of 
W^ch efforts / hovrever, enhance conraunity. 



Others v/ho hcive studied teachers have also 
corinented oh the difficulties teachers f ace ; 
when they choo.se''''teaching- styles considered 
-.onconf orraing ' fsee , for exa;:tpl.e ricPherson / 
IS 72) . ^ 
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J Wg have- exar':».:U':.Qd botli ' the ..formal an:, informal-, 
r.achanisns at Vista City Elementary which cor.tributed 
to the er:hance;r\ent . of a ^psychological sense o.: cpmiaunity. 
Obstacles to jthe'brii.^^^^ of coianuiii'ty existed as well; 
ho-*;3ver, ancl V7eX,.exar;U^n three of then heres the- 
;:>rofessional. r?.ysti:r;ue teachers' conflicting,: values? 
and the duality of X^a?de-csihip,v . 

The Professional l:ystic; Me 

In Chapter '4 vre discuss how the' professional niodel* 
'interferes with teachers relationships with piirents. 
In this section we, e^^ranine hov/ the professional 
mysti:;;ue interferes with the clevelopnient of a senr e 
of coniiunity ar.ionc; th^e teachers, ^ 

^ •>he- teachers wanted to be considered profe^ '.onals. 
';?hey v7ere iiiotivated pcirtly by the desire to ne^' ^ ^ , 
recocnitio-i for their v/ork they felt they deseiv . 
TO be considered professionals- they needed to a. t ae 
part* v;hey :tended to use, consequently, the .language ^ , 
of professionalism to fefer to each other,. In. 
interviews they referred to other teachers in . the 
school as "colleagues," L'hey frequently avoided-"the 
use of '*frien"l" to describe other teachers theiy liked 
a::'J with v/hon they spent time, ; . 

■ . ' vvhere is another aspect to the; colleague-friend 
issue as well, All v/onen have friends; only professional 
woiaen have colT.eagues, Vhe. teachers needed to eraphasize 
their . status, l;his need is revealed riot , so r.iuch in 
their 't:.se of •'colleag-ue, " but nore in -^he discomfort 
the teachers felt with th^. use o.^ the v;ord friend, 
.'Z*hair focus op. p.rofessionaiis::; was a def ense^a^;ainst 
their situations, 1'he teachers 'clid need to continually 
reassert to the corarumity, ^particularly ..to the . 
professional conraunity surrounding' "Vista City ' 
Eleinentary, that\their v/ork was difficult and 'important^. 

An additional factor is. the status of the ' 
researcher, -The teachers knev; th^t I had connections 
tQ the university, and was profes^iorial myself, . It v/as • 
i:aporta:it to . thera, therefore", that I understand their 
social conception of themselves, .Kacl iny social 
statv.s differex".-7 some of the teachers might also have 
presentv^d theraselvc^s ./co rr.e . differently , . 



As an interviewar it toolc a while to unierstanc 
the responses I often received to questions about 
wh^tller"^. teacher" ha I friends on ^the staff; Christine 
3art^ for exa'rpief said that she did not "mix 
business with pleasure." She had colleagues at^ 
school^ but friends at hone. Laurie Kallocic did not : 
describe the teachers with v/hora she spent tr-.^e as 
friencisr either. In fact, she reported that she coul^i 
orilv call teachers "friends" if she savr their, socially 
outsi:ie workf and; she diJt not: "I really like to 
separate V70rk aniv home an 'I i^hen I v'o hOL;e x doi. "t Ixke 
to see -people that I work vjith. I don't like to see 
;oeo:.->le outside of v/ork." 

:;atG bridges was describing to me her decision 
to cut her 'hcurs on the job because she felt torn 
between uork and family."' ::hen she described how . 
"renewing" a particul&r relationship had been^ with a 
stuoent teacher because they communicated so'v/ell. 
She said; ■ ' • • 

One of the reasons I v/as staying so late 
was I ha5 a stuclent teaqher anvv v/e'u stay 
for an .hour or so after school every cav; 
and talk, u'hat v/as colleagueship! ' 

As the interview continued, I asked her about her 
relatio::nhips to other teachers in the school in 
a.-'c-ition to the student teacher. I inadvertantly, 
ho\;ever , chanqe:! the language frora "colle'agues" to ^• 
"friends." "The change in language registered with the 
resoondeht, ho\;ever-, and "she imrAediately asserted ' 
that thoucfh she had. friends at school, she was so 
busy she did^not get to see them. "Colleagues" ' 
indicate:! a professional, v;orI^-rel'ated situation, 
^'hen one had interactions with. colleagu'^es, it V7as 
part of the job. • '^Friejnds," however, are part of our 
•oers'onal lives as well as our work lives. i?or'a 
woman who experiences inner conflict over the adequacy 
of the tirae she gives to her family, it is difficult 
to ^ustifv striving after' school, for an hour to talk 
with a friend/ It is much easier' to justify talking 
171 th' a colle^rue. - ^ , . 

::he -professional mystique '^iVcervened in other 
ways ' as wall. One of the i.iore apparent ways was its 
ef'^ect on teachers' willingness " to ask each 'Other for 
aevice {see Little, '-1901) . ^?he fear of appearing ; 
unr-.rcfessional hampered teacher.s' queries of one 
another . ■ . . 
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Haathar Sanuels, for .example, had a gifted child 
i:i her class with an extremely high I.G. She found it 
troublescne teaching this child, and dealing with 
his riot'har. She knev/.sha v;as not as bright, as the 
child, she said, and sometimes when- he nade a conunent 
she did not understand, she vjould say, "l-hat's a rood 
•Doint, non. I'ni glad you said that," just to reMaiiV 
in control. . I asiced Heather v.'hether she had 
thought of spealcinr with Amelia Dickenson, the sixth 
crade teachar, who' had wide-ranging experiance V70rlcing 
with, gifted children. Heather ,raplied that she did ^ - 
not Irnovr A;-.T,«5lia arid did not want to "ask har for ac-vice 
because sha' did not v/ant Amelia to think that she did 
not'ki'iow.ruuch. As sha put it, "l dbn't'want to be-in 
the' situation of the prof assio.nal giving advice to the 
ar:ateur. ■•' Tf; she knew Amelia better, she said, she 
wo^:ld consider^ asking, but since sha did not know her, 
she could i.ot predict her reaction. 

■ -reachers' sovr.etimes v/ondered what professional 
ethics meant in relation to. solving problems they- had 
with a"other colleac-ue. Could professionals get -> 
• outsi.va hel-p- or solace for a. problem -with' a cov/orker? 
Dana Bar'ratt felt in a- bind for just that reason. 
She said she v7as cons'-'Serihy gix^ing 'iip her mainstreaHed 
class of typical and autistic children in order to .... 
avoid working with' Jeff Ivearnas. "It's just ^- 
terriblv hard -for ne because I don't v70rk v7e.ll with -> 
laff, i don't get along with him and 1 don't like/ 
working in a closa« relationship with him and this-alj 
nal'.es it very d.if f icult - 

I asked har whether she had spoken with the 
principal about her T^robl^m. -'IVo, I. haven't," she 
said-. "I worry that it's. not professional of ne to 
do this. I don't know whether I. should tell about 
Jeff that wav." Had she shared her discouragement , 
with Maria Johnson, her' close friend.?. "VJelX, there 
a'-ain," she answered, "1 feal that it's not professional 
to talk abo'.-t another colleague like- that.." Dana 
felt she v?as left. with the choicd of staying in^the^ 
program and consequently having .to V7ork with Jef f j 
or loavinc tha prccrcm even though she enj.oy^d both the 
ex-oerie;:'oe and working with the parents of the chil'Sren^ 
with autism, in! order to create distance between Jeff 
and harself . Eer understanding ..of tha professional 
ethic offare''.: her few means to negotiate, work through 
or see!: h'elp to rasolve her conflicts. 
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• " 2ro'essionalis'.?. was like a mantle that teachers _ 
wore. So-.ie wore it casually, fluncj around their shoulde 
so that ic woulc! not get in their way. Others 
clas"ieC it ti-htly arcmd theniselves so thac ic 
v7ot'l'' rot flv ofj:. '^or some, then, it acted as an . 
i^a-oe:^i-ent/ for others, it left their hands free^ 
for i-.^'Dortant worli. The problem of recognition ror 
the i-riortarce an: difficulty of teachers ' work' was a 
"r^al problem. Whether the mantle of profassionalisip. 
easac " the •oroblem is unclec.r. 



Dif garent Values ' •• 

Teachers sugcested another obstacle -to the , 
C'evelo' r.ient of . a close coaraunity at Vista City ... 
31 en'er't.'.rv: conflicting values. -Thife criticism 
-was'i.'oro oroinir:ent ar.ionc- those teachers who were more 
intellectual ana child-centered in their work. , 
•ate Bridces .ejc-olainec, as wa discussea earlier, ctia-c 
v7hUe "the staff is nice," they did not all have a 
ooiv>t of view on inportaut issues.' They haa not 
gotten torather to struc-rle through disagreemencs . 

■^ate also felt that othsr values • separated the 
teachers, values that arose because of differences m 
teachers' life situations. She very much enjoyed tne 
con-oanv, for exanple, of Meg Tinker, rler wa^^smgle 
wo-^an without children, however, ana ic was cifxicuit 
for "'?ta to -et together with ileg socially. Ir lieg 
had had a faraily, ::ate could have invited^ the encire 
faia--"!'' over (as she had. Amelia Dickensons's) . Instead, 
she hail gore out to dinner with lleg alone, anc. then 
f'^n- cuil'-v because she was staying away from her husba. 
and'fa-nily^on a school -ight. Kate felt tha.t single 
worner/or oerhaps wonen without children r^ea such a 
different life, that the conflicting values thac arose 
ware hard to surmount. 

.Vessica Bonw it shared this view. She looked^ for 
a friendship with another teacher. who worked anc nau ^ 
snail children. She would have liked to share saae Ox 
her -personal burdens with another woman who also xaceu 
similar -oroblens. Sandra .Miller ' s life situation was 
di<=-Parentr her children were older, ana she hav... to uo 
less -^^-/---l in--'. She felt she could only attain a 
closeness with someone who shared her kind or 
e3:per iences .' ' 
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c.:'.ce„for a break iroM v/ork, 
[ler class than v/iti- other teach-ers because 
t iv; values. ICn response to a question 
s:ls to be arcu:;d other adults, SanCra 
As far as I know, there aren't too'niany 
is school who have close to the saivie 
val':es as I do,'' One of those v/ho did, 
it, never v7ent,/co the teachers' roon for 



•Hai Sandra, Jessiqa, or I'ate been^part of a- tear:; 
that wanted v7as able to work . tocether , ! they might 
have been. able to overlook certain value differences 
in orCer to Cevelo;n a. v^orking tearr;. The sixth grade 
and fourth grade teans ''also had differences over.hov/ 
to' iteach, personal interests, political, perspectives . 
^Aneiia L'ickenson, for e::anple, was; interested in the 
"wcr.eiv's i.iove:?.e::t, but. the other three nienbers of. her , 



tec:a were 
in front 
abo- t 



hot. i^raelirii said to this researcher , once , 

another tea-:, nenber , that she saved' talkini^ 



-./orr.en^s issues for her v7onen's croup. She knev; 



that 



\T kr.ev; what she neant. 



?:er tean member , . though, 
asked her what she- rueant by a v/onen.'s group, v/hat 
she did there, v/hy she went. .She clearly knew 
nothing about this part of Amelia *,s life. ^ But it 
Wr::s jnot inoortant to Amelia that she did. Ainelia share? 
enough important issues with her team-, they had 
developed^ a goc.*-. enough working relationship, that 
sharxnc;'! every, value was not important. 

iJennie i:cxAr.liffe and :-Ie?tther ?3anuels shared even 
nore values than did r.ierf:bers of the sixth grc-de-tean. 
i'heyjwere both in their tv/enties , they v;ere both 
sin^'ie when they began teaching together,^ they were 
friends putsi-.e'of school, uheir values "were not in 
confMct,\ and t!iey fo^-.nd it easy to together on 

a tean. Sarah Jacobs, who was old,er, played a more 
motherly role, and consequently tit in well, and 
Susanfr:e^::arT.:ue'-te, the fourth team member, was easily 
accepted as part of the team. 

;:-:ate Bridres, Jessica .Bonwit, and Sandra Miller 
all wfentedVa different kind; of v/ork ^environment than 
'they ^oui.di i'hey had high expectations, for what level 
of corkmuni'^r^y and'' v/hat. type of atmosphere ^should be 
available 3or teachers at Vista City Siementary.. 
i'hey found yfev; others, with- who:.i they shared, enough 
values to ei^.grige v/ith and thus meet their needs for 
coiimurlitv wx-th others. ; , * 
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Laadarship 

' a thir^:'. obstacle to co:maunity buil-;iii:g,' from tha 
t'^'^chers'" -oerspectiver wss the gu?.lity of leadership 
•ordvicie:^ bv th3 Drii-:ciPal. • 'We ::iscuss, " laaasrship 
issues Chapter -6 in relation tcconf lict ? here V7i 
>-iscuss. it in" rslatio:. to. the developneivt or ccnuTiUni-cy. 

vTp ca'^ ?.sl', whe.t role dio the principal play_iri .. 
the ':..-valo-:rient of corarAUiity at Vista City? Eo'.? dic; 
h.-r DsrsDGctive or: her role cowpp.re v;ith the ^ _ 
•,D«rspectiv^s of the teachers? As v/e oiscussea in che 
cha Vter o:.;. coi-.flict, Ju-e 3r;obi:>.son ' s leadership scyle 
vr^s^o-- 0-? laisses-fairfe. She iproi-notei an atraosphere . 
thst supoorte:i variety in teaching styles because^ sna .. 
-el"- it was tha oi-lv v/av to r.eet the needs of sucn 
•V'-ri'ety ir. the studer.t boo.y. Some teachers thought 
ch^t -iuna v.'as friendlier with certain teachers than 
sh-''-'as. Cessica Bor-v7it, for example, could not 
(sh-"-"elt) tell a^me about the dilerana the Icmcergar cen 
•:-e'ani face.': over whether to order first grade na-ch _ ^ 
books for t'-.eir advanced students, becausa.m her rrnnu, 
j.v and Christine ?.art; the first grade team chair, 
vere ver'^ close. Christine, however, whixe she knev/ 
that June liked her and "relied on" her, oid noc 
!--ow whether .June did or did not support sov:;e or Jne 
things that she did. She did not always know where she 
stood with -june. '■ 

Sandra liiller had thought deeply about this • 
issue. As she . ajcplained .'it, 

See, I don't think she approves' always of these ; 
things that rjo on, but she thinks, well _ 
that' is their way of doing it. "ho co-r.lo: 
sav to somebody like idrs. '.•Jart, who gets, 
twertv kids thro^.nh level eicht in first 
c a", "You're not doing a ^-ood job." She 
savs i-'Stead, "irall,-) let . the parents decide 
if" this is what th&V want or if that ' s what" 
thev wpnt." 'Tovld vou rather have your 
child d'cir.c: field trips and science experiraents 
■ and. cet . through level 5, or v/ould you; rather 
• have ■'th era oet through- level C and learn 
• ,• their science whenever • they get around . to 

3p--,.sr? had' deduced Oune's 'view from having taught^ in 
•ths 'schGbl 'for a vear. June had naver.saia airectly 
to the staff what'her policy was on teaching ^styles. 
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She had sirroly enacted it. Direct discussio:: of the 
issue woiTlc^. hv.va left some teachers feeling more clear 
ctbout ho^r they fit.ir.to the school.. 

;>irect discussio:. v;as sinply not June's style, 
hov;ever. She sav; herself as helpinc; to build a close- 
knit co:uaur,ity. ...She clid it, hov/ever, in nonverbal ^J, 
ways. She instituted an aerobics class for. the teachrs 
t'A'o afternoons, a v;ee!c because ;^she felt they, needed 
"renev7ing. " She attended the S»:isan S.. Anthpn 
party to" su;oport the teachers. She thre^:/ a surprise 
party for llaria Johnson V7hen her acloption -caiiie 
through. She encouraqed teachers to form a su^vport 
grov.p to discuss feelings of burnout ma:.:.y of . thera 
reported.' She reported feeling supportive of her 
teachers. She saicl supportive things about them in 
'che course of interviov/s. • ' 

•'/une P.obir.son did not like to- engage v:\ extensive 
•ai?,logue, hovever, and her teachers felt this' to be a 
lack. v.*hey v;antet?. to communicate more^ .:*^'hey wanted 
to engac'e each other, and June did n.jt support this 
feeiinr- {if she knew about it). As we said earlier, 
she said that teachers did. not enjoy talkin;: with ' 
oth^r ndults becaus.^ they felt raore comfortable with 
chiir.ren. Ker teachers, -however were wishing, for 
mors dialogue with adultis. C?his lack of co.nn0ction 
betwrien principal and teachers both signified- as= w'*^Si^ 
a3 lov/ered the sense of community. . .; 

•.7u:\e's style of decision-making also influenced 
the level of co:;'.mui-.ity among teachers. ?he , 
■teachers felt that they wouid.be more a part of the 
^connunity if they could h ive more "input'* in the • 
"school. June did not lead hov/ever , by encouraging 
grou^ /decision-naking . It was not that she was 
anti-democratic an-: consequently authoritarian in her 
style. It was rather that she was -diffident tp. t3:5is 
issue. v:o' lead democratically,, one must feel ' ; 
comfortable, perhaps "v;elcome, engaging in dialogue. 
June did not v;elcome it. . 



TTe.have e:;!:amined what contributed to. building 
and obstructing a psychological sense of community 
at vista City Slementary. piscusslons with, 
teachers'" suggested that they had; contr/asting. feelings 
cibout the level of community at Vista City, and that 
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vi^iej! era, '.le examine sone of these concrastinc 
vi"s on CO r,mUty at the school. It is particularly 
i--tar3s'--iSc''to note how contrsaictory thv. messages are. 

vhis w^s Carrie Anundsen's first year at Vista 
Citv " Ibe^l^'kecl" it 'because the "staff is vender rul 5 
Ji^-.yone is frienClly and helpful." .Sh^- Particularly 
liked the "looso atnosphere." Teachers ^walked throu,h 
the halls with coffee cups thair hanas . Sh^ 
wisheC, hov7ever, that, it were more mcellectually 
stimulatinc , 

■'Prr- citearn, the "v;A Sub'^ who was planninc, to 
accorr.p& the child, with, -ti- b-k^to his^pwn^^^^^ 
district (saa Chapter 3), found Visia City c coic- 
.^llce" where "ou "haVe to fend for yourself.''- Her 
Sir/coorfrionds, she said, ware her tean i^ernbers. 

Gwpr^ ^arlev, a soeech tlierapist, held just the 
opposite view. "She found the^atnosphere warn anu 
welconing: ■ 

T love -.7crkinr at Vista City. It's a great 
ichodl-really like a family. If. sorae.^in,- 
-.raat haopens to you, everybody will .cneer 
wiV-h- your i--^ sortie thins- bad happens, people 
reallv con^niserate. 1 love beinc; a Part 
o:: this school. . ^he other teachers are jusu 
wonderful.' ' '' - 



••r,<=>- f-lt r--ht at hone at Vista cit?/, and looked 
lo?;^a^a'to'iGnch'^ours^ in^^the ^-chers V roora so^she 
coulO. "crab a faw minutes" to see other ueacners w-c- 
whon she enjoyed spending time. " / 

■ Laurie Hallock- would like to If ;^ista City 
She could ret : trar.sferred to the school of he^ choi^be. 
?be felt th-re was no sense of coiTirnunity at £he J 
schoo?. -^bine had shown s.-,pport for t^^^^' ^.^^e s|/a, 
wSen hir father had had a heart attack and nee^^d o..e 
heart sur^^ery: - 




;-y father had a heart attack, a chirc. h|arc 
attack and needed. o-^9n heart surgary. It 
Sis or valentine's LW^nd nobody caine in /_ 
to ask S how. thincjs fe^. . , ^ nc.. one, of rerea 
to do anvthinc, and- here L. was. runnir.c.^vhxs .... 
val-ntine's Day :oartv with hear cs all, over . 
th^place-,^>nd my father had .just hac::open.. „ 
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heart surr;erv. 'I'ur.a knev: because I had tola, 
her V7hv 2 v/as stayi:,'.; out cf: v7ork the day 
befare*". 3ut June didn't co^^e.and do an'ythinG' 
for rne.r so there's really .no sense of comraunity 
around here.. ^ . - 

She thinks the reason there is no sense of coriiraunity 
is because there are so nany different kin-i^s of kids 
in the school, yhis causes a tramenCous . amount of 
work^ so r:o one had tirae to do ..things f^t one raid i:her. 
She said chat she does not do things for othfer people 
either becr.use she is "too swai.vped with work." 

^;:hare v;are other kir.ds-of opinions ou the Vista ^ 
City co:i:iuriity as well/ hovTeveX/ opinions that did not 
rest 0:i hOT,; much one did for another. Josephine 
::-3ller's last position had been in" a junior high 
school. She said about this school, "^Jhis place is 
like a sorority. IWa never seen so many v/omen." 
Bcrbara v;ihinitts described the atraos^^here in a 
different fr^^ework altogether 5 "If you're not a hard 
worker^ you'^n't.fit in here. Of course not all of^ 
M.1S are hard workers. Shere are a few who aren't? but 
their lives are r.irde miserable because of it." 

r;ana Barrett thought it v^as a wonderful school 
in a vonderful coramunity. She liked 'the diversity. 
v7ha fourth qr^.de tean, particularly Jennie IlcAuliffe/ 
fov.n:! >his aspect! stimulating as well. Ar;iy Michaels 
shared these feeli;.gs. She eraphasised how riuch 
she likec: the valr.es about special education that 
were present in the school and supported by the 
principal. 

Vie have heard the criticisns of the level of 
co^^punitv frora teachers like I'late 2,ridges/ Jessica 
:r'onwit, anJ Sandra ^liller. It is important to note 
that sor.ie of their specific criticisms — like the lack 
of te^charCXeetings--wore shar-cid by other teachers/ 
like Christine Bart and Lisa iTovak, whose own 
teachinglstyles ware very different £roin these three 
teachers . 

Another factor in Jessica Bonv;it's life was the 
anxiety caused, by her uncertainty over V7hether she 
cor.ld continue at Vista City the next year, vjould 
another teacher with more seniority from: a school 
that was beinr closed vet her position? 3ven in the . 
rjiidst of her anxiety/ however/ Jessica vjas a community 
builder/ worirying' about others' quality of life. Ix 
she staye:. 'She would get one of the larger kindergarten 
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rooTisV'l^he hooeC. she rot notifieil early enough to - 
help theN;-:^^acher who.wo^ild get her old room; she 
Sc?.!-.:-. She Jic^not vrkrit the teacher to be too 
:.evastate^a at the lack of supplies (since Jessica 
rather thc/a tha school ownec. them) • ^ She was mcleed i\ 
coyanunity builcsr. 

In spite cf the different values the teachers held 
thev were'^all in quest of . comraunity. ':-he conmunity 
took different shapes in teachers' individual minds, 
but as c'. concept it was. a shared. value at Vista City 
Elenentarv, 
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CHAPTER .S. 



"." ■ ■TEACHERS lit COHFLICT ^ rT-'' ^;.. ' 

Sometime auring the fallv the sixth grade team 
got word from! the district social studies: curriculum 
committee^ that the state had dropped . Vbrld : 
communities" f romi the social studies ^surriculum. - ; 
Jn its place had been isubstitu ted; "eoonoxftlc geography," 
. The sixthl grsde tfeam was unhiappy with, this^ diecisioh. 
l«Tot only did they like teaching world. cQinmuhi.ties>'. 
they also felt it was important to examine culture 
in international perspective/. while students were in 
elementary schoolv . In their; -view,>sixth grade: -students 
were ripe for the -study of world communities;. .Thisy 
questioned the "appropriatenesiB" of economic geography 
for sixth graders .■:•■.■ ■ ■ ■ ^cv., ; ■:•; ' ' ■ •■ 

Thersixth^ grad'^ team at Vista' City Elemfentary 
was in conflict with the stfite (and the . distr.ii:t 
social studies curciculum committee) . ' Hov/ did the team 
handle the conflict, if indeed they •expressed it at 
all? Was it resolved to the teachets'. satisfaction? 
In, this chapter we will examine how teachers 
articulated the nature of the conflicts they faced 
and what methods they chose: to resolve them. 

Social- conflicts are indeed complex affair?:;- : 
their analysis may- bemused to illuminate manyi aspects 
of an organization's oi;- person's- nature. ;In:; this;;j 
chapter °we describe- the \ways in which ! sofnej.bf the-" ' 
teachers who taught at vi^ista City Elementary -(and at 
Archduke , as well) though t^bou t , talked aboutv ' and 
attempted to resolve the particular conflicts they.^ 
faced. The content of the conflicts/ while, important 
(what, after all, concerned teefchers enough to 
generate the tension that can r^^ult from conflict) , 
must share center stage with the processes these 
women chose to bring resolution.' ' " ^ ' 

We are' exploring conflicts in this/ chapter for 
two reasons. FiE&tV:^;the data- sutfgestecK mjah^ dififerent 
instances of confiict that occurred during:^^*^^ 
:year. i IfOone fb^Beis .on i;hose :incidents>;wM^ch .occurred 
with greati'frequency, one .wotrid 6 
this case, explore con flic^is teachers experienced. 
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Second^ women xvho teach elementary school' have been 
desbribed as "tractable subordinates" who are 
"comfortable with hierarchy" (Simpson & Simpson, 1969) 
Given this description, one might expect that women 
who teach" elenientary school might be compliant, timid 
folk who do not initiate actions to resolve conflicts 
to their satisfaction* , * . 

In this: chapter we describe- sbme of the .way; 
inlvhich teachers dealt; with the conflicts they faced. 
Did they, indeed, behave :as "tractable subQrd;JLna tee"? 
How. women handle conflict has been . amatea of interest 
for students of the new scholarship on women t-:^ This 
investigation, .then, will hopefully contribute to this 
larger, domain* ' J > ' - • 

The:chapter is- divided -into three .sections^ : Firs' 
.11 define conflict:>. and describe the different , 
dimensionis of the term vas we employ it in this chapte^r 
Second, we will examine ^the principalis role - iii r 
providing an atmojsphere condusive ±6 :conf lict ' 
resolution. How 'did her staff perceive her 
qualities "of leadership? How did she! interatt with 
her staff daring meetihgs? We compate'. meetingis at , 
Vista City Elementary and .Archduke; Elementary. tb 
contrast two styles of leadershipvi Thirdrl we examine 
individual con-flicts, and the methods: teachers chose 
to resolve the^. i ''y ' • : * 

To focus a particular uchapter pn conflicti is h 
somewhat contrived as conflict is examined in other 
chaptier s of . this jceport i; We ' see;^^.f orvexamp.le> 
con&licts betweenlteachferis and^.parents^^^; 1 ; (ir. > :* ! . 
conflicts between- teachers and the- superintendent's 
office in Ghapter 4.. TJhile recogrtizih^' the artif ic 
^nature of^ this division, we employ it, because; i;t3.9iiov; 
us"> tp. examine ^ the process, of conflictv resolution*; • In 
other chapters we:/focus more on the contertt>;Pf _the 
: conflicts^ \ - ■■■■■ ■ • ■ . • V'T.; 

DBPIWITIOI^S OP COMFLICT. ; . / -^ ^ ^ 

';Ac^Baeraic.aiscipline's;,uBe tb^^ 'Iconfiict" 

frequently 'but with, ;vco:ying^:^ 
^HTER^TAa:iOKAL'''ENCYCLQP£DlA; OF THKcSC^^^ for 
:«cainplev- has?. en^^^ 

and ahi;4«bp6io^ical 'cb^ 
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and psychological definitions of conflict for the - 
theoretical dimensions they piroyide. : . 

. Psychological and social paychoiogipal _.ri <^ 
definitions of conflict if ocus on .its pcpurrence 
within the individual:.:: "A conflict is characterized 
as:^ a situation: in iwhich oppositelyj^directed, . • 
simultaneously acting :.:forcos of about equal strength 
play upon the individual:: (Deutsohf:>1954::::>205) . :■ 
These forces are opposed, o they acer usually: mutually 
exclusive,- and as ; this def inition emphaaizesi theyi act 
simultaneously uponr the individual. r Thege vfpjcc^ may ^ 
be impulses, desires f or < tendencies • Tej^chers 
experienced- psychological : conf 3,ict vhen they;, warj-te^ 
to .work> but when .they also, wanted . to please ^their^- 
husbahds (who did not: want them to work) , or when ! 
they wanted . tO; live by principles.. that might ?un:.: 
contrary to school policy butrkeep opii^thesprijicipal^s 
good ; sid6 as Well . i : . ' , ' 

The/ sociological definition emphasize^r /as we would 
expectf conflict as it occur a between inidlyiduals • , 
ot groups- of- individuals (eveno though^ the;ce are 
psychological ramifications of- social conflict);: 

Social conflict may be defined as^a struggie 
over values or claims to, status,; power 
and scarce resources f^ip._ which' the, alm^^ 
of the conflicting partlisi are no^^ : : 

to gain the desired v.alu.es\ .but also; tp [ ; . 

neutralize, injure, or eliminate theiy ::- 
rivals• Such conflicts may take place 
between indiv^iduals, betwjeen, collectiyities, 
or between, indfi^viduals and 'collecjblvi ties; ■ , 
(Coser, 1968: 232) V ^ r : • 

' we may describe the above . examples of, conf ^ptrrbetween 
wif e/and husband, between teacher, and principai-ras 
instances of social conflict. If: the cpnf lifct with 
the principal concerns/ a district )PO^cy>.'«nd.the^ 
principal is* seen as representing the/ district:, 
then we may : alBO;, de'scribis the conf licts as, between -an 
ihdi^Sritaaal teacher and a colle.ctivityy: If wiany. teachers 
share, this vieVr weimay deacribjer th^-conf^ ; 
occurring between collectivities • / (■ : 



: Sociologists-liave noted that cohflioti, does not 
always serve negative . wnseflu /TheiestiiB.teence 
of . conflict in-anv:organizati9n is not,, iJia^:is^^^ necessarily 
a signal v.of potential disintegrfiition. VAsi^imHiel: ^ 



argued, "a certain amount of cliscordv inner divergence ^ 
and outer controversy^ is brganically tied- up with 
the very elements that ultimately hold the group 
together" ((190C) 1955t 17-10). We d,6 hot therefore, 
make any- assumptions here that the existence of conflict 
at vista CityJElemfintary School reveals the level of 
the vitality or health of its organizational climate. ■ 
Conflict can, in fact, invigorate an organization if 
members' challenges work toward. improvement in its 
functioning: ^"The clash of values and interests 
the tension between what is and iwhat some groups or 
individuals feel oughjb' to be, the- conflict be t-i/een"^ 
vested-' interest- groups and new strata demamSlng their 
share of the wealthy "power , and status lare, all 
productive of social -vitality" (Coser, 1963f'235). We 
would also expect that' there is inherent conflict between 
the roles of principal and teacher , ' although "teachers 
may accept this conflict as- '^natural" and principals 
may attempt to minimize- the inherent /"conflicts." , 

'T V 

Sociologists also offer insights about factors ^' ^ 
which affect a conflict's- intehsity;-i/The level of 
group identification is central:^ "Conflicts are likely 
to be more intense, and more viblenjt as well, to the 
degree that the contenders are collecjiivity-oriented 
rather than self-oriented and hence Consider that 
their struggle is waged for ^ the sake ^of:> super- 
individual ends" (Coser , 1968 : 23.4) . In the case of 
Vista City Elementary, we examine the level of 
group identification in the successful resolution of 
a particular conflict". :f ^- ■ • " * 

VJhile we Will depend on . these thecretical 
definitions to inform our understanding of 'events, 
we also use the term mor.e casually. 'We use, "conflict" 
to mean a controversy, a disagreement, an opposition. 
, As discbtd/ lt, reveals a lack- of agreement among 
persons or groups. -It can arise as dissei?sion.. . It is 
a cond.ition"'i!nairked by disagreement. Discord: 
impl ies sharply opposing pos rtlons wi th in i a group 
preventing, united action. These arei>miid.iversions' of 
conflicts.. A harsher versioht! suggeHtst an ^antagonism 
of ' ideas' or 'interests that results dn ibpen ihostility 
or divisiveness (Aiv2BRICA2I HERITAGE DlC^f I ONARy,c 'M^^^ 
■279,-37;6y'. \^ y;:. -v^^^^^^^^ 

■ - We- emphasize the^ range of/ levels hecaijs^^^^^^ 
teachets"? actual^-cdhflicts represented suchi a range 
of positions. - Some kihds of conflicts were' outo in- the 
open at' Vi'sta Cityf-Elementary. - In: these^ cases' m^^ 



teachers could share the same position on an .tissue. 
In other cases / . individual teachers expei?ien&ed \ a iaense 
of conflict but they mic|ht^not ejtpres^* their views 
openly .- The conflicts^ in other :words> ioccutxfed on 
different levels, over different issiieiS/ ^9nd ianiongv 
different parties. These conflicts ranged from 
friendly .disagreements to , outright : rebellion i| ^ 

^ THE STPJJCTURE OP LBADERSHIP—COMPLICTS IH A SOCIAL - • 

co?7TBXT -'- ■ ■ J. . . 'o.. 

=The nature of leadership in the ."work setting • 
plays a major .role in determining the' ways in C'Which 
ppnf licts net resblved*. . In this section ' we ^exarfirie 
the kinds of leaders'hip exercised by the principals 
at Vista City and Archduke. .How "did the principal 
in each. school exercifee^ Her^: a^^^ 

create a .democratize atmosph^^^^^ in which teachers 
joir/tly participated in^ making 'decisions and resolving 
conflicts in which they; 'were ihvolved? £>id she 
delegate authority? : . v ■ - : : : y 

,;Two sorts of- da^ta provide' responses- * to: these- 
'questions. The first kind of data as intt^VieW cdata 
v;ith teachera; which: revealed their persipe?ctiv.es^'^on . th^ 
school leadership The data may have- been -:in direct 
response^ to a question dhJleadersKip, pr it may have 
been, initiated, by the .respondent herself The ; - . 
second is observation dat-a of ;:the principa];: interacting 
with her staff. ..We have da.ta" from, each'.schobl' set^^^ 
on faculty .council meetings. : An examination of ii^hefee 
meetings :su.ggest> :SOme aspects .of the^tprinbipsis:'*:'' / 
leadershigi, stylesV'^ - :>o;- 

/ Other ..importani features of. school atmosphere^, 
in addition tO; the leadership stylevaf feet cohfli*^^^^ 
resolution-. , A key* one is.' the. nature and: needS; of ±he 
population served by the school; We will just^^^,^ 
brief lyfreview' some /key differences be twesh the 
schools. l-Viata Cityx'Elementary: was locate 
unlveraiity neighborhoiod>i and ; served: the children of 
academic: -and professional peoplev/ The; schboL Wa^ 
well integretted both in terms:^ of racev ^ndil^^ 
background. iStudents^ireadihg-and-'^^^^ 
Sfopras; were... high /v^^o-, ■'-: . Vi-:^/:'-' - v- '*- >^-::-^r^;: 



' ♦ Archduke .Elementary/ on the mother hancSv served 
families that were among the poorest in -the city. 
Teachers reported that /'in the winter some-pupils come 
to school with no jackets. And irt the '^freezing 
v/e<:tther" would only- have a thin sweater on- against 
the cold. Teachers felt if it were not - for a box of 
cbats kept in the sc?hool for such occasions > students 
would "really be freezing." To work at Archduke, 
they said, teachers needed to have a high level of 
commitment. 

We now examine the nature of leadership. 
First we look at teachers* perspectives on thp 
principal at Vista Gity. ..Second, for comparative 
purposes, we will examine faculty council m3etings at 
both Vi.sta City and .Archduke. 



Teachers Talk about Leadership 

As at many schools> teachers at Vista City - 
varied in their thoughts about their principal. 
The range of views, however, held a certain conjbinuity. 
:^hether individual teachers found her "supportive'- or 
"not so supportive,": they all agreed that she y^as a 
principal who "did not give much direction." 
Whether teachers minded that lack depended on their 
own needs and, situations. 

• ■ ■ . . / ^ • ' 

Were there any .patterns to the perspectives on 
June Robinson's leadership abilities? I-t'^uld suggest 
that, there were. On the whole (though no& always)'> 
teachers who were nev7 to .the school (thou;gh not • 
necessarily nev/ to teaching) , were more vocal ih their 
desire for more contact v/ith the princip.4l. Jessica 
Bonwit, for example, said that June's style was "to. 
give freedom but not. support." She ^Vouldn't really 
call her supportive." She said that spe often would 
npt sfee.June for two to three weeks at a-timfe, and , 
June did not. often cofeie into the classroom to do ' 
either informal' observing or "to see ^/how things 
were going," unless - she were doing, a^ foritjal observation. 
Included: in Jessica' s. definition of /"siipportiveness" 
was,^ the. giving of critical feedbaick^'fror-a the principal - 
to :the^teachers.- She contrasted -June with Ginnie ' 
Carl:isle, another principal with wnbm she had previously 
v;orked . Ginnie used to come aroui](d' ito t?isit class- , 
rooms "all the time" and would say things like, "Gee, 
I thought you did that very well,;' or "I really thought 
that was just areat." She would lalso share her viev/s 
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about why a particular thing that had^been tried 
"didn't work." And whenever Ginnie was, asked if she 
had any ideas about a particular educational issue, 
"she would give you a pile of books six inches high. 
I foiand that vtsry stimulating^." / z^'', :. 

As. if to justify her wishes -for- more -contact with 
the principal, she explained,. "IcVs not :ibhat.;I need 
a lot pf -praise or anything, but I, do want som® I 
feedback about things, and I .can use ■sbrae criticism." 
She gave a specific example of the. kind of feedback 
she had in mind: "You know, I want somebody. .to come 
in. and say, 'I really , see what , you wanted to do, and 
the reason that didn' t work with the kid :was because 
you were .do:ing such and- such* ' I like that kind 
of ;criticisjn^' It makes me feel like I'm not going 
stale." This approach sounded remarkably similar to 
Ginnie Carlisle's. Several other teachers for whom 
Ginnie Carlisle had been principal spoke of her Wjith 
unqualified praise, reinforcing Jessicals pexr«;5pec,tive. 

Sandra-Miller was also new to Vista City. She 
shared Jessica's perspective,, although she had her 
own way of seeing things r "I doh' t think she is 
decisive, and I'm sura other peopjje must -say this about 
her. See, she is very sweet. I meao/ she's .very 
nice." She did not pf fer the kind n^f leadership, 
however, that Sandra wanted. "I would like to have 
had long talks with her about what I was doing." 
Sandra said that she Vad been hired as ah "alternative" 
at the first grade 'level, +-.his alternative being the 
English infant school model. June E^obinson had also 
taught this approach when she bad worked with first 
graders, so. Sandra expected to shaire intellectual 
interests v;ith her, and , to have the opportunity - 
to discuss them. 

Sandra knew that June shared hep values: 

I .had a chance to look at her bookshelf , 
in spme .detail. ^ Because of^ the f ir,e it Was 
moved out of *her office .andi X helped , to . 
move it back int;o her room slowly but surely. 
I had a-: chance -to .see what -her books are , 
--they're all good books. ,you wouldn't find . 
them on' Christine Bart' js shelf . Jun^e's very 
inteliectpal_about it and r ^^know s^h^ under- 
stands what. I ^m try ing^^ ^^t^ dipV But rshe 
should have .helped me , a little bit 
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Sandra understood. June's leadership style; - She just 
did not approve of it. . ^ 

Her description of what she had missed- during the 
school year because of June's style, seenis wishful: 

I would always like to give the children 
as niuch leeway as I could. So if I wefe 
thinking about what a principal should do; 
it would be the same, I would th^ink. that's 
• ny way 6f doing it. That's her way of • 

approaching people too, "She'd Tike to give 
you as much leev/ay as you possibly dan have. 
But I'm not talkirig. abbut her telling 
you what to do. I'm just saying it would 
have been nice if I had had someone to talk 

■ 'to* ' : 

Uhile Sandra turned elsewhere to find people with 
whom she could talk, 3he found no other person besides 
June who had had similar training: , . ^ 

She ' is the only person who's read some of the ^ 
same ^ooks. She's the only person' who knows 
how I was trained to teach reading. But 
she's also read some different books so 
' she could say, "l?hy, Sandra, why don't you 
read such and such a book. If will .help " 
you out," It was disappointing to me that \ 
she didn't have, time to .talk to me, ■ • 

-It was especially difficult for Sandra becaus^- her \ 
style of teaching conflicted- with raanif othier -teachers. 
She way often criticized. Verbal support from June, 
who approved of her style rwould have helped her , ' 

Amelfa Dickenson also did not look to June 
Robinson for advice. Amelia is a very experienced 
teacher who Was in her first year at Vista City. 
She felt that. June had "no depth, and also no 
process skills." She sai<3 ithat she <3id ilbt have a 
good relationship with June. From her perspective, 
June was "puliing back this' year." - She did" riot know 
whether June was- planning to leave /'aiccordin to the 
rumor going- '-around, but she saw her pr-incip'al as 
"not involved" with ' theim. She thinktf that o source 
of their poor relationship is that she somtehOw makes 
June deferisive; she fefe Is somehow ''thi^fea^^hing to 
June." She said that she would really like to have more 
faculty meetings and inservice sessions, but said ■ 



that she could not mention these issues to June because 
"she would take it as a criticism* It's partoof her 
defensive posture/^ . v r 

Kany teachers f even, those who 'described June as 
."supportive^" could not make suggestions to: their v .- 
principal because they v/orried the.-su^gedtiona would 
be seen as criticisrat Even expressions of their\ 
wishes sometimes went unexpressed* so that theyiwould 
not b6 taken as criticism. Csirrie Amundsenr also new 
to the school, though not to teaching^ described . 
June as. very supportive as a principal?" She -did / 
say that June "was a person who didnVt.gi^e you a lot 
of direction. Since I'm a teacher. who doeiSn?it ^need a 
lot of . direction/ I like her a lot. " Carrie was • 
criticalii hox-zeveri of teaehers at Vista City :^who did 
"not pull their own weight." She wished that June would 
be more if irm with them. When asked v^hether she felt 
free to suggest to< June that she be inore: firm, Carrie 
answered, "NO." :^ ^ • 

Kate Bridges, though she had been at Vista City 
for several years, was also critical ^of June's leader- 
ship style. In her i words, "June is ^ inotowhat I would 
call an aggressive Header." 'Kate is pairticularly 
critical of vthe lack of meetings-and the style 
of "^the faculty council meeting, she v had e^^^^^ 
vision of what she would like toi5ee;:happeh: v ."I'd: 
like to see June say at the beginning of /the meeting 
something like, "Okay, what would you like.ito talk 
about today?' " Kate criticized. the' fa^t that t 
was no agenda setting at these meetings^, but felt 
she could not voice her views because :tmne couldo^ 
take criticism. She said that faculty council ; : 
representatives often enter the meetings W^hv"^^ 
concerns," different issues 'that are "weic(^^ 
heavily on their minds. " These concerns rrmy !: find room 
tor expression during the last five or ten ininutes 
of the meeting, and it is never eno^^^ 

T^elia Dickenson? s viev/ that she threatened the 
principal was echoed by Christine Bart, who also felt 
that more me/etings were needed. She said, "June is 
often threatened by wpften. So she doesn't hand out 
compliments easily." She also echoed Sandra Miller 's 
view vthat June had a difficult time making decisions, 
and gave some exaimples Jof June's inability .to decide 
on .issues vfhich Christine felt were imj^ortdnt. Chris tin 
suggested, 'as Jessica had,, that June gave freedom but 
not support.- . ' . * * ■ / • 
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She also used Ginriiie Carlisle .as Sn example 6f 
a teacher whose "presence was felt by 'teachers,'? u 
Chriiatine comparea' going to district, meetings iunder- 
both these principals. When Christine asked June 
to get her a substitute for an afternoon, so that she" 
could ^attend a very -important meeting about, one of her 
students at the Conimitteejon the Hand icappedy June; 
waffled about what .she. would do. Or when. ; she had ■ 
reading committee meeting, she could not .oget an? ' 
answer from June quickly enough.' June saidi '.'I 
don't know.- I'll have to tell you the ; last. day. " 
We will discuss -in a later section how Christine ; 
handled this. With Ginnie Carlisle, however, Christine 
reports that if there were no substitutes "available, 
Ginnie would have been willing -to come into .the i 
clasiSrooln and teach the class herself in' order .to 3. — 
free up tjhe teacher; . iVs Christine describes' it, y 
"Like if v,ou, had to go to an important lneeting,^yGinnie 
would be -willing to come^in and say, 'Hey, voir go 
to that; I'll teach the kids painting, 'or ^whatever. " 
(Christine, taught kinder^axi^^-^t-the- 't^ 

How did those teacli4j^, who liked .June .Robinson 
and who found her suppottfivV talk about her?, Lisa 
liovait said that the firsWyeiar, she came to Vista :. 
City Elementary School she ^ouh^S June "vsry-.aup?cirtive." 
She recalls saying to June , I in f^ct , "Gee , you 're 
the first principal I ever WorkedNwith who says, . 
•You're doing a really good )jobw^"] She was critical 
of the principal for how th4 struc/ture of the faculty 
council meetings, hov/ever^-^ich she described as : 
"a total waste of time.'' She Compared them to 
faculty council meetings. at her former school, 
Here, i she said, everybody sat ,an.d took'-.tiotes on.^'r 
whatever Jur^e had to say, and then brought the 
messages back to their 'teams. i At. her former school, 
however^ much more "dialogue arid idiscussion" ' -'* 
characterized the meetings: "5 can. remembeEv sitting 
on the council ait . . ' ^ , . really arguing with the 
principal about issues, and sometimes I would win the 
esrgument. My views might then, become new ■ school 
policy." -.J'- ■ ■ v''- " ■■■■ - .,-.vv :v.r v., 

Maria Johnson was friendly with June ?„arid 
described her as a "very supportive" .principal.. , She. 
said.'.that I'one of the good things about her ,*;One way 
I find her very supportive, is -that she r always ;puts letters 
in my file if ,1 We- done something ^well.'!'r The pfevio^^ 
woman who had -^been principal at Vista City, she said, 
gave very little supportive feedback , and there had- 
been no such letters in her file. 



Barbara Tiinr.its, the instructional specialist:; 
liked working with ^une very ..much, and. felt, that: June 
v;as "very supportive" of her. 'Sh© said, -."June never 
assigns you :to- do . somethilig. that she hasn't tried, 
•herself*" She said rthat she. •had-ther. feeling:rthat':- 
many administrators of ten-did thisr-tljey, would have 
you do something thai; they Knew llttlepabouti In. t 
her position, Barbara often observed in ;classrOoma. 
She felt positively about June's policy of never , 
asking --her to rev^alanyiinformation .about r.the: .teaching 
auaiities, she observed. ; She said/ "^I 'think June ; 
feels that evaluation is her i job and that my role xis 
a purely supportive one." ,.: . ■.: * '^'^ ' - 

..Josephine I^eller^ said that she found June • 
supportive as a principal, and that "she was the;: first 
priincipal I ever worked with who .treated me ae an 
equal." She added that > "June- iS' a . supportiV.e: 
person , but if you' re a teacher who, needs lot .of ■ 
direction, iJune is not the right principal rif or; .'.you.-" 
When she was a parent {of a child in .the school) f l - 
she said, she had found it very 'difficult to communicate 
with Jurte, but as a- teacher , she likes workingrwith 
her very .much'. . • - 

Amy Michaels thought June .was ..Vjust a great ' v 
principal." She.. "just aovbd". working with ihfer. : She 
found that June had "always been wonderful to me and 
very supportive^" She adde.d.that she knew that some 
other teachers have had ..problems: with June , and -that 
they hau fealkecl with her. about- it,, but that ishe . has 
never "had that exper ience. ; She :;felt that - June:' ^had c 
good supportive values about mains tr/Saming which > 
meldec with her bwn-, and this made her- feel- very,, 
much at home at Vista City.. j ° . ' - ' 

Dana Barrett had. many /positive things. ~to. say . .- 
about June .Robinson. She said.|f/ "June' is. just -great. 
She's very supportive. She . wants -.each of the teacShers 
to grow, and advance and she's really willing .'tb . ;. 
support th.em to; do those kinds- of things — to take 
courses and go to meetings and so on. She.';S' just . .•:' 
wonderful." Qana ^aid that/she was c^^friends with . 
June, h]xt even, if i: w6r.en.'.t I would think that she iwas 
wonde r f ul, prof ess ionally."- Dana: shared June' s views 
on .^the importance of mainstreaming . and. taught a ' ■ v:' _ - 
ma inst reamed classroom: . that w.a3 a kind, of 'shiowpiece ^in 
the :Vis ta.^ city public schools . In teres tingljr, howeve r , 
in lic'ht of these comments ,: i6 Dan&' s. report 'of 
difficulties she was having with a teacher with whom 
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she had to, work closely;' She was having ^t6rrible 
disagreeinents'^**^==n^^ "It's juSt terribly 

ihard for me. I don't work well with himw I don-t 
get along with him and I dori^t- like working in a- 
close relationship with him.*" ' I asked Her if -sJie * 
had expressed her '^cdnceths; to Juri^.'^.*^"^^ 
saidy "I worry that it's not profesiSioriar to talk about 
another colleague. like that," ■ " 

1' . : Four other teachefrs* all had very positive 'things 
to say about June Vs' high -level • of supportiVeriessr 
. with fairly minor complaints . - A coupie of teachers ' 
wished that she would handle difficulties with 'the 
parents a little differently. Another teacher wished 
that June would get the paperwork done more quickly 
than she did. . ' ^ 

The. comments of only two teachers did not fit 
into the above patterns One woman seemed to feel 
highly critical of June/ but acted 'hesitantly. about 
blaming \her openly. ^ The oth<sr woman felt that it would 
•be ^a better .'.school if June were more authoritarian/ 
and gave more direct orders* She would prefer it/ 
she said/ if all the teachers had to submit their 
lesson plan books to the principal each Friday for her 
signature. If she could transfer to another school 
where this; .kind of atmosphere was in- place, she* v;^^ 

: .. How do we ■ make sfense of the' conflicting - ^ 
testimonies^^about the equality of -leadership at ■ ' 
Vista City? How cari we make sert'se of Christine , • 
Bart's comments that June is- not supportive ^bf - ' 
teacheris attending meetings/ taken *together wi4;l\' 
Dana Barrett 's view that^ June was especially 
supporti^^gO^f just that policy? -We must look to the 
social and biographical contexts of different teacher 
experiences to unde^r stand their commerit-s. ?4aria 
Johnson/ v'Bprbara Timmxtts.V and Dana Bafrett^^had been 
-on a -team together that was closely ktiit / arid highly 
functional.' l They had ^developed o-thet sources for 
advice and comfort . Ad'di^tibnally / all' three women ■ 
had. 'concerns outs ide of . school th&t took 'away ' ^from 
any : isingular :f dcus on ^school li'f e> Mar ia* Jbhh 
had " heal th /problems ?that le.ft her v/eak- and 
much' of the time. - v. Barbara" Tifeitts^^had two' y^ 
children and was. concerned about manBging work S 
family rli^e . » Dana Barrett bad recently sejiarated- from 
'her husband. : Theise: concerns, sof itched thb intpottance 
of June's" leadership abilities: for them. 



Kate Bridges, Jessica Bonwit, and, Sandra I-liller 
all had high and, intellectual expectations for th^ir 
v;ork setting. They;; were looking for a principal who 
vras more engaginc and "interpersonal;, they had -aXl. 
experienced teaching in. other settings': where certain 
things, had fc)een: handled better. Add j.,t ion ally, they 
had been exposed, whether through rea"d,ing, discussions 
or' travel, to unique* teaching situations. oJhey. . _ 
wanted to replicate -some of what they had read rx; ; ; 
.discussed or seen. "• ; • 

•These cpmrneTits are- offered not>. to. negate .the. 
value' of what any individual reported. The. po'irit of 
presenti^ng varying views, is not to seek out , a 
compromise position., that includes a little rdf each, 
view. Rather, w^ seek to understand those factors- 
that may affect ipdi^vidual teach>ersV yi.ews ot^ 
the principal-. Me cannot, therefqce, .answer . the ■ , 
question abouit whether, or not June Robinspn, was a 
supportive pr^cipal*. vie can, simply- note .ipertain 
iiripress.ions that pur. ;Dbserv.at ions provided'.. • ; 

.. First,, it was. the teachers' idea ta.dqscri.be .the 
principal as supportive. It teaches u%;that^^ ^^ 
value supportiveness in a principal whether or not 
they felt June; Robinson embodied jthat quality. And 
even v/hen teachers described June as suppprtiy^e,,. but 
then revealed examples; where she was not ^supportive, 
we learn :that it was important to them that^- their 
principal be portrayed.- as supportive.;,-; . ! 

Second, teachers hold dif fe,rent meanings .^of . 
supportiveness . sdjtne teachers felt tha€ putting : ; 
positive letters in a file indicated a. aupportive ,^ 
principal.^ Other teachers had expectations which 
. included ^ interpersonal ,-:communicat ion styles. Some 
teachers who had /friendships with the _principal 
talked .with ..her .frequently. - Some w^9 knew her only 
prof essipnaily .:wanted inpre contact.., ' ; .. 

Third , in interviews with this researcher Ji^ne 
Robinson often made -supportive cpmraents sibout teachers 
She commented .;on .K5ite Bridges V.teachihg .sabattical, 
''Oh, it's such -a loss having Kate leave us, v. She's 
such a good teacher.": She described Christine , Bart as 
a "suoer-teacher." She praised, the rkindergarten-;teani 
for spending so much extra time writing , a grant ,i She 
' sympathized with teachers' low -salaries. • She told me, 
"What. a fantastic bunch, of teachers the:fourth grade 
team is."' Before interviewing any teachers, in fact, 
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I left my first extensive interview with June thinking 
how well she spoke of her teachers. I never, however, 
found her in any teachers' classroom, except during 
inservice days. " ' . : • '. ' ' ■ ., 

The faculty and faculty couhdil meetings" also 
operated as the teachers described, them.- She was 
somewhat business-like,' did" not atteimpt to stimulate 
dialogue, and gave no -appearainCe of enjoying th« 
sessions. She was -often critical of the teachers for 
some behavior of theirsi I commented in my notes, in 
fact, after leaving the fir^st faculty -^iouncil meeting 
1 attended, that June used language that appeared 
to be part of a "f acilitfeitor" mode, but hsr tone and 
style suggested an opposite approach. , 

" yie might say that iJun^ was sup^eHE4;.ive to somfe; 
people 'and- not to others,- One teacherisuggested^'-this 
view was accurate when she remarked th^t June was a 
" principal who played favorites. The tsaxjhersi'she • 
liked, she supported. Those she did notNLike, she did 
not support, * June often made supportive comments to 
me about the. very teachers who' described her as 
"unsupportivje . " . - 

June did be^lieve in different styles of teaching, 
and had made it part of her progr<lrn to have 'teachers 
with differing styles at each-grade' level. - Teachers 
liked this policy of -he"rs; and felt that it • ^ 
represented her support of varying styles and points 
of view. And all the teachers but one (the one who 
wished June deitianded to see lesson plans eadh week) 
highly 'approved, of the dhdividual freedom that' 
teachers experienced at the school. ; ; 

" What they criti/clzed abbut'h'^r was Ker the;^itaiicy 
to engacfe her staff int^rper^brially. Many v^tea'Chers 

' complained about the lack 'of meetings '^as' well as 
content of themi ' Sandra Miller " f^]^ the. content '<of 
most of the meetings held during the' year could have 
been handled through memos. Christine Bart reported 
having to convince June to hold a meeting totdistiuss 

. upcoming building renovettions with the whole - 

faciil ty i 'June had planned to fflake a f ew annOuncemen ts 

.about thfs at a council meeting. The faculty meeting 
that was fin^ll:^ held about the renovations:. Was" 
extremely lively. ' Christine had been right./ - ' 
Everybody did waiit'^tc' hear 'feibcJut- it— andt. wanted; to 
ask many (juestibris' as well?- " ' " v' ■ 
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There was also general J agteement^frpi? b<^th^th^ 
who did and did not feel supported by her thai: ^^h^ was 
a principal who heitherj had, a;strpng:.!preBenp9- in. the-^ 
schoolv Tio^ who had a .Fer8phalityx,that , was^ er^^^ so \ 

that she sought, but teachei:.? for dialogue * jtt ws a . 
kind of laissez-fiii re regime. ■oj V: . 

Faculty Couhcir Meetings: Leaders hip; in Action 

The -faculty council meetings? at <yis*a. 9^1 ty..^pd 
Archduke Elementary; Schopis provided 
tb observe the princApdJs and -their s.e^|fs in^oy acting 
around; schbol7:governanai^; 'issues.. Whil§. th^^^njain,^ 
focus of this .report is :on;oV/sta. City. Elementary^^ time 
was spent obser.ving at Ar:chduHe for, purposes op . 
comparison. Here we suggest the different leadership^ 
styles of the. priiicipals as ib.hey,:;aiiej..^ in faculty 

council meetings i Oriehmeetingj frjom; each/sc))O0i|y^^ 
be reported. Another faculty council meeting h^ld at . 
Vista 'City when iJune; Robinson was: lalj^ent will be 
discussed, in a : later "section : 

The ifibnthly ?f acuity, council imeeting, at>^^^^^ City ^ 
was held in June Robinson's office, ten,. minutes^o- , 
after tbSL school day ended. Council representatives, 
teacheiii^^' each team^ kinc^ergarten^^tjhrc^ugh sixth, - 
sat on^chairs [in a large cifiiiOjie. . Ther{instEuction 
-Special is t , B^arbar a ;:Timmi tts * nwas rials©. ^ the^e ,as ,w,e re 
the principal :^nd the a5sistant,prinpipsl, §Qbt Jackson. 
June - started' 'the nieeting: byvannouncing-t 

agefida item::and beginning, tpii talk al»put ij:^ . 
held a typed agenda ■ on. her xlap> .nShejhad;t^^^ 
copy of it and she did not read- through it before 
starting to discuss/ the f irs.t i^em,.,, Bob .C^ackson 
-sat a little..behind herc;and. took notes. ;,,v^G?h^^ 
item concerned: .substitutes.,: j.une.j announced. \h^^ - 
everyone*. hadito:: have an; extraiHey,mader.,t6^<t;h^^^ 
and to keepr a key hanging so that §u,^^^^^ 
be able; to .getMn'. and. out of. ^-their rooms -wjtho^^^^^ 
hayihg the k:ids be iockedv out-,; j-t.The . 
did'CUssion; --'--i' i £ti;;,'v;o j.^A . ,?j;>'::-r.v • 

- -Other business items *fpllPw,ed> >;Sliejl^^^^^^ * 
example,: that' she .ivanted vtb radvise everyone^ present 
that the putpo^e ! of tbe^ fsacul ty > cpuncxl .wa^ ;f p,t the 
representatives, to ;goyback>itp .th,e;ir tjesaijis^wi^th- notes ■ 
from thesei-Kieetihigss to dis:cU8,s- :pplicy;.-5;rf£Sh^^ 
critical of the represehtatives for slacking pff in 
•their meetings with other team members. She also 
discussed school Closings because of inclement 



Weather cbhai tioris occii4tlng;> after the schQOl day h^d 
started . • ' She ' agai"!! remonstrated * teache rs tt>i stay: iri, 
the building until they got ; of f iclalri woird to If ave 
4he f irst several items ^"^ in.. other, words:^ were;>Anf P^roa- 
t'i'onal, but t^iey also -included Criticisms of ; teacher - 
■■behavior." ■• , • : ■■..■■-:-i ^ir.;-r ^■ 

, supplies: how to do it, the deadlines for orders, 
what should be ordered i ' Ba*baisa> Txinmii:ts played a . 
major rcJle in theVdiscus'sloh since ishe.:dbes; .the^ 
order ing herself l-' -The discussion went backhand for th 
between council members'- with Christinfe Bart, 
iJovaK, aHd Barbara" parttcipatingvK^^ and Jte^n:Sf^ 

Webster and- (Seraldine -FOBter participating a litiiie . 

The superintendent's meeting that^ June 
and Christine Bart had attended was^ the n«xt -item on 
the agenda. After" spjeaking for..a^sentencec.or WP» 
Jttttergald, ^Ghriatine,> would you 'like' to^ tell 
happened?" Christine said, "No, you do it,-.>^uhe.. 
I'll interrupt when' I want to s,a:? i . ♦•hxng. June 
did most of the telling^ but Chrisc. terrupted 
'\^qw-ahd then.'. ^ ■ ■ . 'VV' ■';"'' '■■.■;'', ; ' : ' -V '. 

\ June told the group about two .proposals she had 
' submitted that- she hoped would be- funded, , one <)n, 
ma'instreamihg.and one? on. a resource ^center .for 
giftfed and talented; There wds no,; discussion, 
an informational gueryl f roni lone teeichfep.iaboutsvhether 
students in the gifted-^ and talented .pvogram^WQuld 
leave their 'cl^sses for a'lwhole day or a half .day. 

• JuneV announced that if anyr teacherJ in^^the primary 
grades was\ interested in having^ an. integrated „;3lass 
like paha Barrett shfe . should .icontact'J'herr. c ITbere 



except 



than' 



was orobablwraor'e 'discussion aboiitcthia^^^^ issuer 
'about ahr ot"her i feem oh the;- agendai. ' Teachers 
diWbussed" 'ia^fe^rorinf^d^ of having > a|;cla$s . 
described the' trremendous^ the;! kids. in. 

classes had mad^. Although it had been .4^_ver3 
challenging exp^Uence; f ot the te ache rs,;^ the r< ^ 

■• compehMat^ons-^iKi^Jv^^^^ 4^^^^ ^^^^?f5? • J^^Siff i 
Bart madS^ -the ccatjM&nft ^tMt,t/''the;:k;id&>.eirev<3oi6^ 
well , €rid inak^g? gr^^t^%rides^/^but>-the| teachgr?:^ 
ard -a^'wreck^;^^^ JuKe^ahd' a fc6u;?le. ofnteachers pescnbed 
succe^Vi'%tor ies-^<bf 'Ohia^dren^ i 



June 
these 

were s6me 



The .meeting appeared to be*, going over^the, allotted 

• time# because June began, to look a.t the clocHr 

. frequently'* But Bob Jackson had a few comnients to 

make to - the teachers about disciplinacy ppXi<}i^^* 
;tThere was general laughter over issues lik^ .wearing 
..'Clogs, 'bells :in the; hair, and stocfcijig ..c^ps v.t:o 
process hair. Ojhe: meeting ended* . ..^ ,, 

At Archduke, the meeting wqs" also. held in the 
principal's. off ice. Instead of :being called-the, 
•ypacultyrcouncia," it wfisjc^lled "E.I,C* f:''r"Program 
Improvement Council." ^ 

- . At Archduke ithe P.I.C. meets at 2:;0,Qr fort^-five 
minutes before the end of the school : day. :.T^ 

. /rooms are covered by substitutes ;:durittg; thatvaeciod. 
When I sirx^ived for ^the meetingr M saw. the. jp^^iiiiQipal , 
Rebecca :Brovmste in, putting pieces of vdittoed p^Her 
in certain ..f aculty mailboxes . - .She ::ha.nded. me /(a ;copy. 
- Of therpaper as .well^ which turned out to be ran i ; - 

V agenda for the 'upcoming meeting . ( The- agenda was .,a 
f«irly:.typical one, covering a variety of items runder. 
the .'headings: ; - "old business "new business," [. <, 
"committee reports ^" and a "miscellaneous.", , | ' ■ 

..^1 :V As Archduke, is aJmuch smaller school than; Vie ta 
City (500; compared to 800^ students):-, thenmeetingr: ^ 
was smaller as :well*r^ We sat around a -small :_t Able fi^' 
Rebeccar-T&rownstein'.s off ice; Rebecca; in troduded ; 

• every representative as she came in,: and deE(cribed 
.the^r. '-.positions- to me.?.': v.'./ •■ , 



■i\r:' 



^ The discussion that followed is reported-- in 
-Chapter 3^. ' '\ _ .y- ^M^l- 

These introductions: stood in marked contrast 
to my .experience^ at.; the; faculty . Qounci:!,: : 
. meeting at«, Vista City rElementary . ; ThiSa 
i; difference may be; due, tov, the opportunity.. I .: . 

;had had: at.Vista CityTo iritroducej myself ^ 
■ and:, ray study, to the teachers atoa ; faculty ^ 
i :meeting;*i-';: - J s.. -v ■;.^i;: i ::^/-.i 'v;;J..*:- .;^::-:b 
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The group began to go through the agenda. 
-While inost of the supi)orting mater iais for the . 
d iscus's>ion> sat in .V'pilje- that Rebecca had ; brought .to 
the -meetfihg, ■ and v/hilG indeed she led the irtee ting,; the 
interchange between ;staf f ' ahd between staff, and; 
R<^becca was lively. Individuals freely, offered ideas, 
and o6ntradict©d''.-R©bec!ca or ea'ch to'ther idf i^dlis^xeements 
occurred, A resource ''room i teacher!/ in vpar/ticulac,, 
would of ten interrupt Rebecca, to make a point that she 
wanted to hav6 made 'in a 'certain way;r''.eVen if 
RGbecca v?as' discussing this pointih-i. iOnce'^e had^taken 
over pdit bf the discussion ', she .wou'ld '.'field saris' 
questions that would ari^e. . -. '.r -j- 

]Reb0dca supported -and promoted this ikind of . 
dialogue, continually . encouraging i teaohersf to become, 
involved in .decision-making . She would/say / fox .example 
"Here's sowe thing that/we need to do. What do; you 
'think we should dcaboutcit?" Qne of /(these issufes 
was the, new' reteritioh . letters,. The central Jadiftinistra- 
t ion had developed new letters that cwere supposed. to 
be sent' out to parents in. May to notify them^ if their 
child was to be -held .back ;the next year* '.T^ letters 
came in morrf ; var ietias > t all ^cddedsvti th ndif f^re'nt .f ^ 
numbers, dad .it was very importantz-'adrainiEttratively, 
for representatives to get down the information 
clearly, take it back to their teaia>iraembers/'iand get 
the' requests for the numbers of • theses letters back- to 
the administration quickly. " Rebecca, asked.'.them .hpw 
■f^they wjinted to.go about. doing this, and v the- staff 
discUsgfi^ it among themselves for, a. while With Rebecca 
listening, and then reported to her about <x;what^ they 
wdnted to do. ; . ; 

In another example of this leadership sb/le, 
Rebecca said that the Coun<3il_.needejd .to 
the grades should be divided into teams for the 
ri6xt year. This was particularlyeiimportarit fckv 
dividing up the "Title I kids" to,^ee whO;iWas gtSiYig 
to fit i.nto different grades. Apparentli^, a, meeting 
of fdur to five teabhers "would take; :pla(ceHat^ T 
Rebec6^' s- hoirt^ ■ bne ni^ht ' to decide :how'many~tfanis i 
therfe ' vj'ould be the f dflowing^year'; She: sald> ^"I think 
we should have between- four -and fivebteams^^^^^^^ 
and -six tean\'s?'-Jartd we.'ll deciaev' that;high,b^^ | ■ ; 

reb'ponse among heri^^teachers v^asv^ ''Geev^i. tha^ 
soem like it'.s a big question." She > replied, "well, 
this year) we found but th^t we had too many kids on 
each team and we want to change that. I; don't care , 
which number we ha ve7\but I think we should all get 
together and decide icy" ■ 7 I 



: The tone of the m^etln^ was informal^ but task 
focusi&d.*' The informality was clearly teipresehtied when 
a teaohar- came in Id'te iihd'v seeing tfiat'- th^^^^ 
moxe chaixfipi sat bn the flcorv RebeacSi- "said ^^tb' her, 
"Gee # let mej^-ijjah but and Vet yoa/a' folding ^h-^ifr i^^^^^ 
' tb which ^h^j teplieia> "WOVthahlts > *his i^-firie^ 3 
'The ^^task^fopi^fttation-^bf th^ mge'tlhg a^^ 
large number' rOf agenda^ items that -weYe^di&cusaed in " 
. forty-five mi'hut<Sdy the f ul^ "peittloipatdbn of ' ^ 
Council' members and Rebeqica^ s style bif-' i^peaking 
quickly^^: ■■ /■ -y-^.l 'I .- rr - : f:v:--:-:; \.- ..o:r^^:.■.r^.: ■ ■ 

Only Olje agei^da item was \ ncft dfscfusse'd^^ Under 
'"old husinesb" was listed on the paper i-^Inte^^ 

of^,:PyItC. riiiiutes-'-- Teams. "\ When a Council member 

asked why they were skipping over that item^ Rebecca 
said that s]h<^ was; going to save it for the full ' 
f acuity i.itiSpt^g because sh^ wanted tb^ g'b o^^er 't^^ 
point witneverybody. I was unsure 'if this we^re t'rue* 
Whil6 it- may . haye^ been; I ^ondeted-^^^^^^^ h'^ad not 

•bjeen^ planning • to^ br it ici'ze team m^ '^i'^J^^ ' 

reporting well^ Enough - to their- waht 
to briiiicize'^ thein- in^ f rorit> of me, \ TrUe-^r^npty this 
would have ' Contrasted dr^m^^^^ 

the principal at Vista^Ci>V> who ;h'a^^^ ijihilSttions*' 
about criticizing her faculty often in front of md# 
JunS' nfay'^liavre felt g had, > 

spoken' with^ h"er' of ten^Jduring the' Schobi- »^ i '^v ^ 

' Rebecca:* is ^^^^^le repx-esfented^ a-^dijfferen^t' apprbs^ 
to leadership ^tihan that ;o^f June Robirisb^ 
consciously a-tteinpted- to involve- the te^achers j^^^^ 
school in major decisi<^ ■ As praricipaiy ^^R^ V 
structured the teacher s ■ 'in volvenieri*^^^ ^e -cbhfcihua^^^^ 
pressed for high involvement in school life / but she 
encouraged a democratic participation among^ staff. 
She^ emphasized communiccition, and speh-tVt'iJ^ 
discussions with teachers # June was Ol,ess democratior 
and less/ cGncerne<3' with ot perhap^^^ at 
commuhlcating. with:.-hexJ sta^ She'idid^notrempha^^ . 
processes that ' would ' imprbW the • pair^^^^^ her 
teachers in the major decis ions' of s^ life.' ■ ' 

■ ; •. I- ■■• / .,^'■'v■ ■ ^ .'.'1 - '? ed') ^ :;:v. ' 



V ^ * A . teacher would never havfe* sfeit on -the 5^ 

. V at vista City; 'The a isimply Ws' nSt 

-'-■■v that ' cafeual. • . V'^ yy 



We have exarjiined the ways in which authority was 
displayed and iQadership revealed at Vigta City/i^ 
with a comparative look at faculty council nie.el^ings in 
another school*, We suggest that ; the ways iji which 
conflicts ape resolved should b§ ^.examined against 
th^ ^backdrop of the atmosphere the fleader of: the school 
promotes. Clear lyr ;p;ther vfactcrsf -c\s- we,^ai(3 .earlier , 
are also inipoVtant.: The principal's =^role in : 
encouraging or discouraging the resolution of probleras 
through: discussion/ however> is key., . She inusti 
therefore/ be a person who can handle conflict/ who 
refuses to avoid it. In the next section we examine 
individual conflicts;, that arose/ and how teachers chose 
to handle them. ^ , ; 



CONFLICTS: THEIR ORIGIH^ NATURE ^ AND' I^ESOLUTIOW . 

In this section we, discuss conflicts that 
teachers had with other adiilts with whonj the-ijc. lives ? 
intersected. Vie do not discui|s conflicts th^y had v;ith 
children* because we spent no time observing; In the 
classroom. -We focus on conflicts with .peerS/. leaders/ 
parents/ and the central .office. / . \. 

This section is' organized^ however^ not around 
the person with .whom the conf^.ict: existed/ but v 
rather / according- to the ways in which the conflict was 
resolved. We have categorized the raanagenient or 
handling of conflict into four areias? 1) unhappy 
compliance; 2) the stand-off; 3)_silent non-coOperation; 
and 4) the open challenge (whether \by <negotiat ion / 
confrontation/ or open . npncooperation) . 



Unhappy Compliance 

Teachers sometimes felt conflicts at Vista City 
Elementary that they did^ little about but complain. 
Rather than bring the , conflict into the open/. or ;X 
chaljeng.e the authority, p.y; colleague with .Whom they 
disagreed/ they complied with the opposing side of the 
conflict. In each of those situations / the teacher 
felt that to win the conflict/ she would have to 
challenge the authority/ whether ^t was administrative// 

collegial/ or parental.' Compliance meant ^t^^ ^ 

teachers had to ^ liv^v; with -the conf liet :5nd; perhaps negate 
their own values or concerns through thier lack of action. 
Unhappy comp^liance with conflictual situations tended 
to reinforce teachers' low feelings about. the difficulties 
of " their occupation. / 
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No teacKer with whom I spoke at Vista- City 
Elementary had many good words for those Inservicei 
sessions run by the' district offices • At one particularly 
bad session, some teachers signaled their discontent 
by doing more than grurtblingv -Sylvia Rich,ardson^ 
.was not among them* Last:- fall/ she told nieif the' 
superintendent's -office had ^gotten a woman, tq come 
and speak who charged a Ir.gh fee* The superintendent 
paid it. "She was telling us all these .things that were ™ 
just silly • ' All of us knew'^you just couldri'Vt do them 
in this situation^" It must have been a difficult. . 
audience for the speaker/ at le&st as Sylvia ! • 

described it. "A lot of people ^t back in their : i 
seats f crossed their arms and .literally laughed -out 
loud at her . 'Others got up and walked ^rout on her ;in 
groups. If ' the -^superintendent and the board hadnVfc 
been^ there / a lot of , the rest of us would diave lef t 
too, bit I figured we were paid to go there, so wis had 
to sit." Sylvia continued to complain, about, this 
session long after it had ended; it seemed to continue 
to stir a high level , of "^feeling in her. 

JSylvia experienced conflict with the super- 
intendent 's^ off tee 'over values ^ e.g., -what the 
inservico ^perience should be like. 'But because 
she ha<3 been 'unable to act on her 'values and challenge 
the cohif lictf she had been forced into Ja position of 
unhappy compliance. She would continue to complain, 
because she had not acted to change.' ' :^ 

Ka^e Bkridcfes had Experienced a cosifliet of 
values relating to the school policy of transferring 
a child "out of one classroom (hers) and into another 
without first informing her* She had felt very^::. 
upset wit^h jJuhe f or transferring the chil<i out of- 
her classroom^ but she had not spoken with June ' 
about her \ feelings because she "felt it was -^hopeless. 
Nothing wdiild Change. " Word got back tofJune throtighv 
the "grapevine/' and she' ^called Kate to her office. \ 
"WhYf" June asked Kate^f' are' you upset abbut this?" \_^< 
Kate reportped/giving "an amorphous answer /V not 
wanting to isay, "June, why didn't you deal with me?" 
And ^of cours^, Kate reported> nothing crfianged.' Kate 
would contiriue to feeil resentment /and .would continue 
to complaihf : She described herself as ''"burhed oat. " 

Instances Of unhappy compliance were numerous. 
A teacher jiad a conflict with the principal over^^her 
policy of (Calling as few meetings as possible/ but 
did nothinig more than complain to colleagues. The 

r •\ ; ' ! . • ■ 
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fourth grade; jteanr fel* a conflict .of values, with 
the jpentral office, for the manner,, in which a:. project 
was /be incL administered, Thay complained tp ,^^ph, other 

about how they~Rad-not-jbeea cQASMlted, abovrtr^w they 

were being treated, about, ho.w it- was .the central:, office 
that <would "get all the glory in the end, "l ibut their 
feeling was, "V7e must work it QUt— we --fraye'^ib qhoice. 

These are a few ■exampiea' of the kinds Qf .conflicts 
.that fell in this category. Conflicts in this category 
appeared to happen between teache rs --and^ art author ity 
they felt could not be challenged^.. This: view is 
represented , by a teacher who was critical of .herself 
and collaaigues for their inability; to accomplish . 
chance. Teachers , she said, tend to criticize people 
at , the: top., but they don't act themselves. Operating 
among thiis sTet of conflicts ife the belief that the 
authority cannot be challenged, the conflict cannot 
be resolved. ■ :l ' 



The Stand-Off 

In. this second category, the existence : : 
of a conf lict may or may not be recognized if - .If .it 
is recoanized, 'and if it is .perceived that no • 
honorable solution exists that can -resolve 'the - r 
cbnflicfc td the satisfaction of both sides,;, a 
stand-off occurs.. The conflicting parties, that is, 
stay at arm's length from each other around the issue 
(although they may be friends over other issues) . 

/ One school policy that ,caused\standrof fs ;tp v. 
oc6ur frequently was. a policy *th^t?; seemed..; to benefit 
the diverse student population: at Vis^ari.C ity . . : : 
Elementary i: i The principal had tried to .-pl;affe. •. --r 
teachers with quit^ varying : teaching sty^^es at each; 
grade level. ' While some teams were -able tp see the 
differences .as strengths,', othei teams co»*ad\^ot • ' 
overcome .the dif f erencea, and hence held other team 
members at array's length. .. ,-, t.' \ 

Lisa iTovak described Charlotte Royce, another: x 
member of her team/ as .".a really nice person,. 1^ \ 
talk to her 'a lot Xas- a . friend i," They have very . - 
different philosophies of education, however, and 
'lyoui canJ t team when iyou , have conflicting philosophies , 
She dffered: some exahipl'eS; r; . - ^ - 



V Charlotte doesn't do things on schedule the 
way I do, and 1 feel: that you need to have 
a schedule^ ; And T don't want a/kid froiti-^lier ^ 
class, in my room, for reading for just. twenty 
miautesv because 1.' do reading /language arta, 
. spelling/ wrijtiag/ and English all as part 
of one -thin^anfl I need. a. kid., for- all of 
that so I 'can check on his seat work:^ 

She said that Charlotte: does hot like to rearrange: 
her schedule "that way** so they do not team^- They 
remain, friends^ but they do not discuss, this, issue* 
They remain at a stand-off *• ; s; : .. -. • • : - 

It. ia^ important to uftderstand that In this .■{:. 
case/ the stand-off works — 6veh exists-rbecause th^se 
tv;o teachers like each other • Lisa feels differently 
-about a third team memberowhom she .(and: most- lOf the 
other staff; and principal) f eels .„i&. "Infebjnpetenfci " 
Lisa described this woman as "profess lonaStiy; 
incompetent /:" . she, would not. trust one of her children 
in the room*t V:"You:*ve got' to tr us t-- a colleague in { order 
to put your child in- with: her "an^ I juat don't' trust 
her. After 3ll/.;I^m in charge these kids; for. the 
day and I need to feel comfottable; when they ' re. not 
in my rbom^" :She thought the woman should^ have been 
fired. In this situation/ a atand-offcooad hot occur. 

?^ Stand-offs, did occur / however, ih other situations 
where teaching styles pr' values. differe<3/' but teachers 
needejd to work together. Sandra Miller and Christine 
Bart were, both flrat grade teachers/, but. they had . ye ry 
different teaching stylds, ^Christine. played a':7major 
role in the district reading committee./ and tended to 
be a firm believer, in the reading, curriculumt . She 
feferred to herself ais. "a- structuted; but warm" 
teacher. Sandra./ oh the otheri^haAd/i had been: trained 
in England/ and ran much more, ofc an open . classroom. 
Other teachers often spoke critically of the high 
noise level in her classroom;. ^ Sandra; and^Christine 
were on a single team/ full of conflicting feelings 
about the "best" way to teach in a school where the 
dominant perspective is that thete ij.^strength in 
different styles* 

Sandra. Miller had closely analyzed* the unspoken 
tension in their relationship.'- "lirs. ^Bart said to me 
recently/:. 'I -don' t teach reading/ I teachndecoding/ ' 
find she does*": Critical as Sandra felt of this 
method^ she had to admit that Christine was very 
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successful at what she did^ She noted. ±hht Christine 
generally finished her^ planned work aheadi of -schedule , 
and had timei for creative projects ati4:ha(!eiid of the 
year > . creative pto jects that Sandra^tjadmired .> Wheik 
Sandra was hixed^dn fact/ CUir is tine had interviewe 
her for the pbsltibh (Christine chaired :thfe first grade 
team) • jJImdraVrepbrted: that Christine said to her, 
,"I teach reading as it has to txe and must be; taught. 
How are you going to come in and teach it without 
knowing what I know; because obviously you don't; like 
my view of reading at all?" Sandra'said' that-she. did 
not\have a^very gbbd response to: that question. :She 
iSf she said, as strong a person' In her own way as 
Christine is. Consequently, what they had "was not 
the easiest situation." Sandra said that^.they 
have "gotten on fine" by not talking about 'issues:. 

Any substantive dialogue they had seamed to occur 
through veiled comments. Christine invited Sandra 
and her: class to come on the first grade: picnic. ' 
After, they ware searching^ for something to talk^ about 
that they could agree on. They wanted to avoid 
conjitet. Sandra remembers their conversation: 
Christine* said, ^'It was aunice :t>icnic^ wasn!t it?' 
I said yes, and we. both tended to agree^ about certain 
things, like' we went to a certain place^ to .see a 
show, a clown show. that never showed up, and we both 
were very annoyed because we're both interested in 
our children. "= Their discussion went a little further. 
Sandra said> "Gee, Christine, I should- have organized 
some cute activities for the children ' to do." on the^f 
playqround." ■ Christine said,- "My.ilcids have: been f working 
^ sb hard all year they heed a.i day to do nothing..": - 
Then Christine added, "My kids do what I tell them to 
do all year i" Sanidra interpteted Christdne to mean, 
"She's saying that maybe my kids'::\could :use a liftla 
structure. But she never said that to .me directly." 
Sandra stimmed up their ; situation . as one of . respect> 
maybe grudging respect,: from a distance: .**_5he;.knOw^ 
that everybody ' s enti tied to their pwn way • " • 



Silent l?oncoo per at ion - 

Some conflicts occurred that teachers could not 
compromise: on.^tWe might put this differently^; Some 
teachers 6ould'. not chooses "unhappy compliance?' as a 
way of handling certain conflicts they faced. They felt 
so strbngly about these issues, that they.:Wanted — they 
insisted '.upon-^favoi^ble resolutions. Cortcurrently^ 



they felt that ah operi^challerige would not ,e?n.able •them 
to win. - Sometimes in theise casfes^ the^ 
fully tak^n advantage of the formal chaririels- opea t^^ 
4ihem to challenge viewpoints that 'cb'nfaieted^ w^^ 
own. To handle the conflibt^ teacheis- ^hbs^ 
noncoop^ratibh; ■ That isy they qui¥tty ^^^^ 
even surreptitiously/ aicted- on thfeir Value^;^ and^^ ^ 
refused to cooperate with the rule witl^ which^ they 
had 'conf lict # They did so hot W chailVe 
institutionalized mandate with 'which they dtsagreed, 
but to have 'their wayV '^We are brought full di'rqle^^ 
back ' tb the^ conflict with which we bpen^p this chapter . 
Let us reviiBw'Ut; rv ^ 

The district i^ocial studies committee had - ■ ; 
informed all elementary schools* during the' fall that 
the state had dropped "world- communities f ronT- sixth 
grade social studies; In its place^^ha'd been subdtt^ 
"economic geography •" Bernice Smith arid Amelia ^ 
Dickehson expressed disapjaointment 'aihd ^Msagr^merit 
over the deci^ionV They^ wer& diBappbintfed be'cau^e they 
en joyed ^teaching- world cbmmunities • They disaigreed with, 
the state because they felt econoiriic geo^ftaphy was-^ 
more difficult framework for sixth gr/iders than world 
commun i t ies They wanted • to emphas i ze cultural aspects 
of Asian and Aft ic'an life. . — „ ' ' - ' * . 

By sixth grade at Vista City Elementary, the 
students "travelled" to classes with different teachers • 
Bernice Smith was one of the teachers who taught 
social 'istudies for the team-and^she had made up her 
mind about' what she would do. She was "just going to 
go ahead £ind fit in what^ want to anyway. They ' 11 
come aroun<3 to' my Way of looking at it orre of ^ these 
days." I as'k'ed- her^ ""Bernice> are^ ybuVa rebel?" 
"ITo/' she replied, "I 'm jus^ doing* iny own t And 
so she did. She did hot openly challenge a state 
policy with which she disagreed. She silently 
-noncooperated. ^ V ^ ; L ' * 

Conflicts • of this 'type did not always occur with 
administrators; They s'6metiJrtes occurred with other 
teachers; but always^ teachers who were petceivfed as 
authoritative. We' Examine two ekamplesi the first 
at vista City, aricl the second at Ar<:hduke'^; ^ ■ , 

Conflict, between the kindergarten first 
grade teams had been brewing for scHtie'' timet The first 
grade teadhersV Particularly the^ chair , Christine ^ 
Bart and her close colleague^ Karen^Lowenthal/ were 
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critical of the kindergarten, teachers fpt "not 
emphasizing tforkbqoks" enough. The. kAndergarten 
teachers saw ity as one of them :described^ it#, as. pressure 
from :the first grade team to fqcus more pii: academics. 
From the,, first ^r'ade teachers ^^^perspeptiv the 
kindergarten -tejachers should; ggt students more 
academically prepared for first grader^ . 

The kindergarten teachers had a igripe^^against 
t^ie first grade teachers as well* Stuplents in some of 
the kindergarten Topms excelled in ardthnietic. 
Kindergarten teadhers wanted ;to begin .f irst grade 
math with those students who had finished: all .the 
kindergarten work. The first grade team, however, 
did not want to have, to* ''group'V for rmath. In : 
order, to have ungrouped math lessons they coul4: .not 
have some students be very far ahead. Accordling ■tp: 
one. of the kindergarten; teachers,. Christin:o .B.9rt 
"has everybody start from page one."; :The apn.flict / 
over the math books had boiled down tO; this: Christine 
Bart had told the kindergarten teacher^ . not to order 
any first grade math books .for . their use,; and the 
kindergarten teaphers wanted to do it. • . 

How did the kindergarten teachers handle this 
conflict? They chose the method of silent noncQPperation 
Jessica Eonwit described what happened. At a meeting 
of the two teams to .discuss^ this problem,, Jjess.ica 
found z , ' : . . r . 

Christine was so strong and idQiBiaeering that , 
all of us sort of gaye in on it. ; ,i: was ^ j 
very upset, though, sO; I called Jack Williams / 
who is. head of math,, and asked him whether we 
didn't' have the right to usjs a first-gracJe - 
math book, and he sa;id, "Yes, youidp. : 
Jiist go ahead and order it. "^ So we did* / 

They or (3e red .the book. But they did npt tell; Chri^^^ 
Bart about what they had done. They planned to do 
so only af ter they had star ted, usingc^tii^^ 
math booksl Jessica also explained that- she had riot 
consu Ited June^, Robinson : , "You : have tp gpj aijcpund : ; 
June because Christine and June are t ig|it> " She. l 
held up her right hand and intertwined, her , second and 
third fingers. "They're tight like this." Jessica 
had begn chosea to reveal, the : teamis action to ; | 
Christine, "when the time cantei" She was aljceady i : : 
dreading it. . For ,:thisv te$im> ; silent npncopp^rat ion was 
one step on- the ladder of how^ they wouldA manage this 
conflict with the first grade team. 



Teachers sat around a t^ble in the , faculty room 
at Archduke- one «June noon hour discussing, the winding 
down of the school year . One teacher cori;fid^;cilbat 
she had heard that the resource room teacher, the same 
woman ; whorhad sppKen so ^a^fsettively at th^ P. J.O. ^ 
meeting , had- announced t^a t - aJJ.- Qf the, rea^.ingi books 
for the- resource prpgr^iji'^ had..:to be Thursday. 
She: said. Jthajb/^shev f elt> apgryr^bQut- it beic ri- 
the resource, room teacher would not cbmproiaise; on 
that date.^ . claiming she. needed .that much tipe ;to dp the 
inventory , Othen teachers joined: im the oriticism. 
"Weil,," the teacher siaid^. "I 'm/not f inished^ wi my 
reading procjram jand. I^m darne<i 4:f .I '11.^ stop \my program 
on IJhU'rsday/ just tOj please he:r." i She: wap. gping to 
continue .her..:reading ppQ.grani^'-. For; wha^tever^-her, reasons ^ 
this teacher hsid" chose.n; the path, of, ailent^-npncooperation 
She;^would not cpnfrpnt the ^resource;': room* teacher 
openiyr ;|)Ut .» neithflir: :. woujkc^ she .pomply with ; a. papdate 
with which she^ disagr^e^dv. : . : ; :jr r 3| V 

... The Yistta:]Pi;1:y Elementary: Schooi^buil^^ 
about' to undergo extensive renovations.: - A renovation 
committee had been. . formed/ conp.i^^ school 
principai/ teachers and community pajrentsi. .Conflict 
had develpped between . the pr xnQ.ipal: and the;::St^f f^over 
. the makeup, of the committee/ .. In; .two ;insj:anc.egv ^. ^ 
teachers attempted to rxesplvj^ the: ^ 
liking through, silent npncooperation, ^ ' . 

In the first instance, Charlotte Royce expressed 
her interest in . joining, the. pommittee to Christine 
Bart,' Christine radviseca. her;, :/,VDon.^t go in and ask 
June if yoU' can.be on the committee,- Tell her: ypu.: plan 
tp be. on it,"4^ In spite of phristinels advice-^ ^however, 
Charlotte was turned down by June> srie. reported.. her 
"devastation" to Christine. VJhen the night pf the 
meeting drew near, Chr?.s tine said to Charlotte/ "Look/ 
I*m going, to pick you up and. bring you . to that meeting 
anyv/ay.*" They both went to the, meeting*/: and Christine 



Christine had worried that as the time of the 
f irsl: committee, meeting drew' near^/. she had ndjt 
:seen, June, announce the names of- any : teachers \ 
who :Wpuld , be member S:pf v the; commi ttee;*- She was 
anxious, to make, sure, other, teachers, would \ 
be. on the committee, with her* ' 1 
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reported that June was "gracious citid' Ibt/e'ly" ^ to 
Charflotte,. Silent noncoopferatiori had Warked^y 
^successfully* ' ^ . ' ' - ^ • ' . 

In the second ihstancer teacher^ involvemen the 
domralttee was o&. concern as well to^Betfnlee: Smith/ 
the Vista City' Elementary School^ representative to 
the Vista City Teachers: ■Association^ '(^^ ^B^rnice 
was told i by June Robinson that in ordet cto keep the 
renovation committee from being- "unwi-feldy^J^ s^ 
appoint a few teachers and pkrents>r -Bernice-^w^^ 
to the VCUA off ice and spoke "to their lawyer' He ' 
-said that*^^ any Interested teacher could join the ^ 
committee. Berhice then vsent out -a- m*6mo; to all teachers 
at Vista: City Elementary announcing'»*h^^ t ime* <Jate , 
and place of the meeting. She" did not tell June > 
that she plaririfed: to send out the WemOf she isimply - 
sent it cTut, JunQ found out about; dt (o'f-icourse) , and 
called Bernice into her off ice to -tell how . 
unhappy she was about it. According to Bernice, the 
principal "talked hetself out." Berhice: then repli 
"I hear \>hat^ you' re saying anS I uriderjBtahd- that 
you're unhappy f " -XAttiereUpon shei turne^d aTr^und- and walked 
out. * While this action may^ seem clcfse-to. buttight, 
resistance^ it is ifrtjportant to note that the; letter 
v;as sent out secretively. In open iresistahcer there.' 
is no attempt to be secretive In the act, cil though 
in strategic discussions about what to do, there ;may 
be secrecy, . 

A teacher som'etintias- chofee silent ; n6nc6o]pe'ratifOn 
as a method of conflict resolution .iniorder to pl^y 
for time. We can see this in the ex&nple- of returning 
books at Archdukie, Only a week ah^S a hali pemained to 
the end of the year. • J\ ' . 

Jessica' Bonwit- also chose silent noricooiperation 
as an interim method to handle a. cohfliot,:: Thtfe 
intetin period, though, was longer', TAjhen she •gets 
tenure, she explained, she , would openly act on her 
principles. Jessica refused to teach the Distar 
reading program as it was supposed to be taught. 
She experienced a conflict:.Qf _yalufis,.wifch the .program. 
She explained her position: ^ . , ^ 

I - j us t^ won ' t- teach Dis ta r the W^y i t'' s supposed 
to be taughti' I'm happy to use; the Distar ^ 
' materials,- but I *i;aht to use' them- in my way. 
See, I believe ' that Distar may t'ea^jh- Kids 
to read, but it doesn't teach kids how~to 
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think / and t;h^: results of not leaxhing how 
to think are .disaaterous* And, ,when you : - 
teach pistar-the way-it's supposed to be, 

' rtihe ^kid haei no way of Intuiting ^how : to :find 

.things, out . If you. don • t get. the aight ' 
. . answer right away /you give lip. I^-won't 

- teach, tha,t« t guess that 's an- issue I 'ja . 

^' • resign. CVS r"« . * : , r:. .'. t^'c " .' 

She felt that sjie could not cDmpromise in: her acMons 
on th.e Distar '.iasue>. otherv/iae ;shev"could not sleep well 
at night •," Bvit she would use sijent noi\cobperation> 
teaching her method as she chose, until she got 
tenure (if this tactic would work- ih^t long)^^:^;- 

From: these examples: it " is clear that-' si lefik 
honcopperatiojr^, did not mean that the teachersv did-hiot 
speak Q*£ their Actions • ..Teaohejs w.ec^^^^ 
, with those, who shared: their viewsv; and ■.certainlyl not 
in front 6f;,this oytside Pbsferver.-: Rather^ they^were 
silentvwith the party pr coll.e:ctivityfwith- whom they . 
we re ip- conflict , wjiethejr it was thei dis.t r ic t ; off ices f 
the principalfo or another teacher • vc^ -: 



The Open Challenge 

Conflicts that .teachers > handled> b^^^ openly challenging 
those values or policies . with. which th?y disagreed fall 
intprthis . last category, j VIhiie in all the other. ^ 
categories the parties jnay have hoped ; for '.changer^ 
with conflicts' handled . in this manner if ^change' 
occurred, its results we re/imraediately apparent. 
With conflicts handled by silent noncooperation/ for 
^ example, it was not soj^Lmmediately r apparent; whether the 
tacticvchosen had beery^br v/puld be succei^sfuiv Success 
might^^only prove temporary •: --The teacher^ sometimes 
chose this silent noncooperation*; ta play* for time. 

When : teachers bandied conflicts through direct and 
open means / theiroimmediate goal Was. toochallenge - 
an iristitutionalissed-pr official procedure or pdlicy 
in Order,: to change it, This attempt atlcorifliptj i 
resolution topK :4if fererit - formsiiV; 

teachers attempted to .reisplvecthe conflict tpntheir - 
beijefit through direct and .op^n negotiatidrisv ? c 
OiJ: the more, severe end: of the coijtinuum> » teachers : 
openly resisted some -plan through direct .confrontation . 
They. said, "We cannot ^cooperate. " Let us^look at 
soijie exaiiiplesj^of the . different :;ways in. whicji^^t 
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handled con-flicts openly and -diTrectly/whetl^fer through 
negotiations; or direct confron.tat ion. .V''J(. / '': . ' 

•Di^rect negotiations' occurred when teadhets stated 
their point of view, -a's- in conflict with^ another 
point of view, offering reasons' to aqcount for the , 
conflict. Sandra . Miller, fdr example,: " had; 'certain 
objections to the Distsr Program." She felt that 
in spite of statistics that show that children do . 
learn to -read on Distar, it was noti complete enough. 
1 1- had useful : aspects .for children havin'9' tough . ' 
time , reading^ but it needed -to be'^iexpianded,. ■ ■< • 

The district's appointee to administer )thie 
system's Distar program "'has *a reputation for coming 

in like' aisargeant major and 'sayirig_,_'Jfo]iloan^^^ 

this? you must do thati-'" Sandra wrbteT a paper 
describincj her criticisms and outlining her own,- -.^ 
method of using Distar•.^ 'She i wrote it to gi<^e to; the 
v;oman on her * upcoming^ visit to the school.- The- - 
woman ' s reputation" made' her feel," as she described it, 
as "taking" the bull by the horns." She. was^ apprehensive 
about , the reaction slie would get.. After the woman 
read the Pqiper, however, she told Sandra, "You're 
doing all the right things." 

In the next example, a teacher confronted a 
parent who appeared to the teacher- to exhibit- 
insensitivity' to the teachers' olives.- Christine , 
Bart, who co-chaired the renovation committee r was 
unhappy . about •. parents ' participation . ' She" described 
an incident with a' parent where she had. diteetly- ' 
stated, her views to . him. : . , ' ''''y '^/'^'L 

. . A major topic 6f - discussion at a recent, renovation 
committee meeting had been the. proposed' placfement'- of 
the cafeteria. The architect had planned to tise«-th6 
space presently occupied by the gym: The present gym 
had a. central location in the school; being surrounded 
onu-four sides-'with-only corcidors between 'thef%ym and 
many classrooms . - . Christine reportedi th^t . ft^ny 'of - the 
teachers r including herself v were upset'^t the idea of 
having: & "^noisy" oaf eteriari'surroanded by Classrooms. , • 
She confided that -she- thought the-iarchit^^^^^^^ 
"unmbvable" about, the placeman t9 due ^ td b(Sdgeta;ry^;: - ' 
concernsy'.but.^'the :'tea<?hecs on' th6" cbmmittfeie ffeit it ' - 
was" very important:- to: give theici views to the architect 

Tariyway^^~^,' tbey did. - After - an 'hour ^ftdia h 
of the v;parents said; . "Look^ I think 'we ' ve been=-talking 
about these insignificant, details if or ^longrenough,^^^^^^'- 




Let's move on to tomethin^ else. " Christine .then ^said, 
"Look, for teachei:s"^l:his is not an insignificant detail. 
If you're nOt interested, don't patfticipatei' 'but these 
arft detiiils that Concern out lives r arid we >h6uld , 
talk about them."! 'Therf> Chtfstihe said; the committee / 
continued itd-discu^sibh' .?>f -the prbpoBed cS£eteria 
placement, ■ . • - j : ; : ' ^ ■ .■i. 

In- the above i two examples, thd teachers^ did not 
share any indecision they felt about how to proceed 
to solve the conflict, i In tlhe next two examples^ ithe 
teachers ;Had hot ' ^et feiCed - tjie othe^r p^'rty with whom 
they expeirienced conflict,' in the/first- example, the 
teachers are obsejjved seeking advice on hbw to, handle 
their conflict. In the second^ d teacher; shares her 
plan on -how she iritejad s to handle - the 'cpn flic t, arid 
We .witness some' earlier]' attempts. ' ' - ; . 

. Sevetal teachers ai Archduke Elementary were' \ 

having ' a ^ problem With^^one <if the- kiridergarteh-i teachers , 
and> unsure about hbw to Iresolve It , sought the advice 
of Bruce Pickett, -;the school psychologist ;.- during ; , 

lunch; "The c^hflibt- invblved a meetings with J 

children anii ' lelr ! parents-, , The teachers did . not want 
the kindergar t en teacher Kto be present . at the: meeting , 
but were unsure whether to/ schedule -the meeting 
secretly or tell the teachfer directly that she should 
hof come, ; Bruce delyied ii;ito the reasons for their 
feelirigS'^ 'ahd 'tried to draw analogies' to 'other.-- i v 
cOnf lictuar si tuatioris .' - He asked- them how ■ they might 
handle a conflict in another Setting, in otdei: to 
help them clarify their iat;titudes in this situ^atioh. 
The teachers decided that— they^^ felt- too uncomfortable 
holding- the'ffieeting in secret," and planned, uncomfortable 
as the prospect- appeared, ito' talk^ about the"' situation 
directly with' the kinderga|rten "teachet . ' At the' end\Of 
the meeting, the group had reached a decision: -they 
would directly articulate their views to" thev party with 



They thanked the school 
lly, and 1 to the teachers' 



whom they were in conflict 
psycholbgis't enthusiastica 

'lounge. " ' ' r ■ -'-i- - , 

T^e second Inciderit whiich had not yet- been resolved 
Tn^olved the renovation- committee , and once again, 
Christine Batt. Ghristirie|>l' along- with Markv Cabr ini / 
ario the r teacher;- had- been ; ap|)0inted - by. Jurie Robinson , ^ 
as. co-chair of the renovation commi ttee : C,hrls tine . \ 
felt in cCnflict with Juhel about' whether i her pbs/itlon 
as ^o-cha i r wass " r e aiL^''- of whe^ther she was : only a 
"f Igureiiead -She -reported -if e^ling- uneomfortable^ 



because she did not.knpW where she stooci, ^^ncl didv.: 
not knpw what kind of oej role ahe wa9-.>p3.ayiog. , ,She; 
complaiped / "Even, at the, faculty (ipeetingi ; today.*' (June 
was the one whP gotvUP ^rid didrajl the:' talking aod I 
am supposedly chairing, the cQnpltt,ee. rTWeipnlyfway 
that I got a chance to speak- was- tO: ^ai-s? my liand, and 
announce, 'I have a few things to say.'" " ?/ 1. i.* 

Christine said that^^phe had nade.;4an apppirjtment 
to see June and speak.^with h^r about ; the ^ situation. 
She said . she needed tc'knpw "exactly where ii; i s jkand ' 
on this,"' Christine described what .'sl}e hoped the 
outcome would be: '?Hy idealj situation; would, be il- 
June, Mark, and I made all the decis ions- together . If 
WG were really true chairmen .together, that . wouldrj- 
be great. But as it looks now,, if .June is? really . 
going to ride herd on this thing and not be -able to 
delegate any authority, then I th|.nk I'm going to 
say> 'June, you don.' t need me."? j Ghristine-'S; husband 
taught at a school in the district which hadj just , J 
completed its renovations. . Christine had seen tbe^' . 
process at the Other school, Ajg she said, /"At ; 

, the teacher who" was apppin tedi^s; head of ■ the 
committee was the person who really was- the / chai c ; " 
Christine had compared their; situation. with/ another 
and found her . own lacking, , .; ' ; •, , / . 

As an observer at the faculty meeting] I .copid_ 
attest to Christine 's.^recounting of -what had happened 
there While June had .praised the renovation^ conpittee 
members by name, she, had made no ; attempt to ,incl!u|e 
them in the presentation; . Had ChHstlneoriot' asserted 
her: own role at the meeting,,., no renovatioil corpittee 
member would have participated* What had/ not 
apparent to this., observ.er at the jinee'tiiacfe/w^ 
hurt at June' jf? treatment of her, Christine planned 
to resolve^ the conflictr by directly negotiating, with 
June;. over;, he.'r role, -a. -t] > • - \ljbc-:'.'^:y 

. As we have moved frpm/category to'dategp,^^^ 
see more insistent/ challenges to authority, and watch 
the teachers asserting more personal power.. Each 
step, while not successive,,, demands gr.eiate 
conf idence . and group cohesion * Ino aXi /the examples 
v;e have given .we have not , seen the teacher^^ con 
filets as a grpup .until the last fewa instances;* ;,The 
pers.onad consequfehces jEbr indiyidual acti0ns>were 
, soniet imesd painf uiv; for teacher sir: Li:sai/.Novak , i f Pr. . exampl 
had \ chosen a d i ff erent ,path:= for hera^lf this,; year., 
! The prevl^Jus ; yeaScfi sl^ei' said.> she hiad ^tarted:v,to , ; < 
I speak out on some issues Where teachers and principal 



had conflict. /In public meetings, she. £oi?nd ;-"^ 
spealcing up to siipporfc her , and \-it:, was ups,etting« : , 
Sh'e iiT^^ntione^ as ^n example f /con^lipts ov.e? the-jr.^ 
sprihg product ion the,_preyious y^^t • ? .Teaph^rs^^ h©d ' " 
comi2,. up : to her. .'arid .agree)3" with.,h^ again)3t 
such an : elabbr ate /pe^^orinahice , J bu t when it; cayne \ time 
to vote f'dr it in.^ the. public meetingj. sh^. wa^^^ pnly 
one . who v6ted;'against it. As X^iscf' saw .it/ Vmost| 
people seem tb^^^B^ 

• Christine/ described a similar: feeiing/; alfehojigH 
she had not become less assertive bn^j^ccP 
She had spoken rup at a faculty* meeting pn^ a 
relating to a deadline for reporJtih^ test scdfiss to 
parents. Chrigtine^ had annomv^dl^al;_tHe meeting 
that the tecichers just couldrnpt .qoo^ 




"^'7e just can't do it.", Chr/istine repbrtedTthat she^^ 
turned around to the oth^r 't^^acbers. and >said VCome^ 
on/ every body f am, I the only one who feels this, way^ 
or are there, other people who feel^this way, tpo?"^^- / 
Then, she^said/ .manY people'; spoke up. ... Christine V 
worried that if she had not spoken, up, ho "onei would 
have because, "you havie .really gqt to .know .your mind 
: and 'feel cbrif ident r.ihlprder to b^^. able, .^9 tspea 
;Chr is tine had 'helped thQ group refuse tO; coopgra^^^^ 
"'a conflict sitiiation.-s.:- v'^';. '. ' . | ' -wr.^. '.-wi^r'' ^V'- ■ 

We have discussed! direct negotiations r^ and / 
..offered as v;.ell, a small example of direct resistance ' 
Finally, we.' f ocus, ph anobse^^ eKample ."pf teacher g • 
open and direct -re sist^SE^ a cbnf^ct situate ■ 
The teaiQhers ;;acte'd as ..a^'^ris^up' when rthey. wei^^^ r. > . 
cpri.f litt " wi th an. adminl s t r a t i ve , 'deci s ipri.f . ' The " , . r-- ' 
setting was a Piiiculty Cbun iaeeting--ffhich ' w^ 
' by Bob ..Jacksbn , tlib ' assistant jirA^ In June *• 



Robinson* s absence • * 



The tenor of the meeting differed dramatically 
with Bob's leadership. The ineeting was more teacher- 
initiated. As an example, I^eg Tinker said, "Boy, • ^ 
I hope I get to start the neetlTig^ today rbecause'^I have 
a problem." . And..indGed>: she;':did stagt the meeting. 
In fact,, the ifirst half of the mee^ting focused on 
teacher concerns. > , • , - ' • > 
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When the teachers had .finished with their issues^ 
Boh raised^ a major conce^rn.. The Vista City, elementary 
schools were having a ve^ry iSifficult time finding 
substitiites to handle the classes when teache^rs were 
absent.^ The jiirevious Week, had been "disastrous 
Oii that Friday an emergency had occurred when four 
teachers were'^absent and no substitutes had been 
available. School had been frenetic ^and wild that day 
for June, Boh, and the "special teachers" who hgd 
helped out. Bob said that he and June had developed 
a plan to handle crises such as these when they . 
occurred; and- theyHwere interested in thb "feedback" 
of cotihcil members. 

Their plan was that in emergency ' situations , where 
teachers were absent and no substitutes were available ^ 
teachers would take over these clasises during, their 
breaks each day. Th^it is, if ^ teacher had a break 
while their students went to art ^ music, or gym, 
she would take over the class where the teacher was 
absent for thirty .minutes or so. Teachers would' 
get paid extra for' this work/ 30 they would be 
compensated/ and Vista City Elementary would manage 
to, get through these crisis situations. 

The council members reacted negatively to the 
request, although their understanding of the discussion - 
differed. Geraldine Foster spoke fi^st to say that 
she thought it would be a better idea. to have the art, 
music, or gym teachers take oyer for the day, and to 
cancel the special classes. Jean Webster spoke 
second. She explained that as she saw it, she didn't 
like the idea of teachers taking over clasaes "at all. ' 
"You don't get paid v^^-^y much for thirty minutes. ' 
I'd rather have the n^r^e to myself." We notice with 
these two speakers that they accepted the patameters ^ 
of the situation as they had been outlined by. the 
assistant prihcipal* Their particular likes and 
dislikes were then noted. 



One of the reasons thcit the number of substitutes 

had diminished was because the district had 

revised their ^substitute sysJt^iAr and payment 

plan. They did not want to h^^-e to pay unemployment 

compensation over the summer to permanent substitutes 

They were having great difficulty attracting 

substitutes. 
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The other speakers challenged the very conception 
of the- problem asr one which was. a problem, for the . 
teachers at the faculty pouncil meeting . tor handle* / 
Christine ^Bart said that; she really objected, to the/ . 
discussion -because "the substitute .problem" was not 
a problem of the school. It was a- problem of the / 
district., ,_If vista, city Elementary brought its / 
speciar~teacFfers out of their classes to act as / 
substitutes I then the city would not be forced to 
solve Its ^"substitute, problem. " . Meg„ Tinker emphesized 
her worry that the teachers were even discussing the 
-issue. She. said, "It 's not/ our problem;.- .It's an 
administrative problem, not/ a teachers V problem* . 
Liga Slovak expressed similar views, addi,ng, "Let the 
superintendent cope- down here ancl teach, when we can' t 
get substitutes." , 

,j: .■- . '^^ ■■•/.. ■ . : 1-'^ - ■ 

After ^: fev; minutes of discussion, the teacners 
had clearly joined forces/ to refuse to discuss further, 
let. alonej solve./ the profc^lem.;. ..Geraldine. and Meg began 
to understand the issue in a new light. The/analysis 
of the problemwas clear i If they .handled this problem, 
then the district would ifiot^hay to handle i't. They 
felt the district was at fault for its shoddy, policies 
with substitutes. In, th^ end, the teachers/ would, get 
hurt along with -the students, v/ho .suffered as ..it was only 
having one gym period-.a week;. The best way to force 
the: district, to handle the problem was for the 
teachers to avoid easinglthe crisis for the district 
administration, The teadhers stood firm. / Bob - 
Jackson ended the discussion, commenting, "Actually 
when June ,and I were talking^ we were talking about 
solvina it for the school and not for the whole district, 

^•: . ., ' . ' \ ■ , . ■ ' •, ■ ' 
The teachers had joined, together as a group to 
resist a plan they considered i-njust. They refused 
to cooperate in the discussion, and consequently 
rejected the conceptual iz^at ion of the probrem as it. had 
been drawn. . \ . : '~' 



COi^CLUSIOt! \ 

• - ' . . • ' 

We ha ve^i examined th^^ iifi^vce^^t strat^^ies teachers 
chose to resolve conflicts ^.h'^ir work.: if we place 
the strategies ron a i;?ontinuuwif find that, "they 
represent certain p:Vtterns. ;v<. must call "^unhappy 
compliance" a res}:v:;nse to conflict (rather than a 
strategy to handle it), because the conflict is never 
resolved. The ?40acher actively ihitiates no change- 
oriented behavior. \ 




In the stand-off/ thfe teacher chooses to keep a 
distance from the conflict because it is perceived that 
no honorable solution exists-i . In order -'-to keep peace, 
particularly- in a system that -einphasizes the value of 
different styles of teaching, the teachers ehbcfse to 
avoid- confrontation. The" teachers- initiate a particalar 
stance becau:se the. conflict appears unresolvable, - 

In the next tv/o categories, silent noncooper'ation 
and the open challenge, more-direct actio'n i^ involved; 
The teacher chooses a form of activity (whether letter^ 
writing, curriculum substitution, surreptitious book- 
ordering) as a method of resolving the conflict to the 
benefit of the teacher'. These latter two fbtms taJce' 
more self confidence. The actor must dare to resist 
authoritative forms. This may occur Secretively, '€ie. 
in silent noncooperation, or directly, as in the open 
challenge, 

VJhat are the effects of different forms of 
conflict resolution, or conflict responses on the 
teachers? In the more active stances, teadhers acted 
more powerfully, and they felt "bigger/' These 
actions, however, usually involved- some form of 
personal confrontation, and teachers worried" about 
the actual meetingi JesS^ica Bonwit, for instance, 
felt "apprehensive" about having to meet with" 
Christine Bart over the first grade .math book problem. 
Christine Bart was worried about her upcoming meeting 
with June Robinson over the chairmanship of 'the 
re^iqvation committee ^ -^ Sandra Miller worried about 
meeting the bistar administrator, Ofice these 
incidents' were over^ however , the open management of 
th4 conflict enhanced the teachers' situations. 

• Unhappy" compliance was"^ a stance that usually 
continued the teacher's unliappiness. It brought 
complaining rather than resolution. A icomplaining stance 
is a stance of powerlessness , When teachers chose 
unhappy compliance as a response to conflict, 
they chose a response that left them feeling 
powerless. 

The stand-off was a. mediating response to conflict. 
It left the teacher feeling neither powerl"fess nor 
powerful. It kept -the peace'ir but it 'did-:not b 
teachers closer to tesolvihg their confli'cts with - 
each other, •' 
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Of course teachers "pould -not resolve all the 
conflicts they faced at Vista City Elementary School* 
Their principal was noi a person who promoted the 
resolution of conflict through discussion and dialogue* 
She did not promote, as* did the principal at Archduke, 
an atmosphere of shared decision-making. She did not 
delegate authority well andy hence, did not enhance 
her ov/n. Her leadership style diminished rather than 
enhanced her teachers" ability to resolve conflicts* 
A teacher 's per'ception that "qhallenging' Junis was riot 
worth the energy," was often based on experiences at 
the work setting. The choice hot to act> tlien, was 
not always the coward's choi-ce-*- ' ^ 

In this chapter we have discussed many examples 
of teachers' forceful and thoughtful attempts to 
resolve important conflicts in their v/orkirtg^ lives. 
We have seen many examples of teachers who do not 
fit the. image of "tractable subordinates."' 




CHAPTER -7 



^ 

\ 



IMPLICATIONS , 

We have examined some- of the work-related issues 
women who taught in Vista City Bleinentary School . ^ 
experienced during a single school year/ A benefit, 
of the case study approach to the study of :Women's work 
is its ability to generate themes grounded in the • 
daily experiences of teachers' lives# A' weakness 
is the idiosyncracies of the particul-ap. school/ setting. 
Further studies of the lives of v/omen who teach 
elementary school are urgently needed.— 

These further studies are warranted not only by 
the issues suggested in this and in other NoI.E 
funded reseal^ch (i.e., Little, 1381; Hall, 1982? 
Schlectyis Vance, 1982), but also by the attention^ 
focused on teachers in the popular media. As Americans 
worry about the quality of the education provided 
to theirl children, it is important to consider the 
frameworks in which discussions of teachers are.held^ 
How muchj do we understand the role of gender in ^ 
relation; to teaching? Have we focused on how the 
rising tide of expectations for women has affected 
teachers: to the exclusion of other issues? It is 
difficult, in other words, to analyze educational' 
and personnel problems adequately without a gender- 
sensitive understanding of women in teaching. 

The themes which were raised in this study have 
implications for further research. Tie focus on 
both academic an"^ training issues. 

One'oi the most iinportan't areas for research is 
the issue /of women's conceptualizaition 6f career. 
Would examining other occupations in which women have 
predominated and some in which they have participated 
(i.e., uhiversity teaching) change our understanding 
of the Career concept? Is the, pattern of career as 
v;e knov/ it, in other words, as generic a concept as 
it ought to be? Would the further study of v7omen's 
work broaden or change this notion? 
/ ■ . * 

/ • • . • .. 

/ • ' ■ ^ 

/ . ■ 



The domestic image of the elementary teaching role 
demands further exploration, imat are the different 
ways in which teachers react against this image? 
What are the relationships between teachers' concerns 
for professibnalism and their rejection of the 
domestic image of teachers.?^ If teachers begin to 
de\relop .a new image ' of teaching, will this image^r- 
affect t^efching behavi^ ;> - *^ / 

Teachers have conflicts with parents (particularly 
mothers) as I well as with .other teach^^^ 

strators. In relation to both gifouj^V-woula---^^ definition 
of these conflicts as women's issues have any e/tfect 
on their resolutiqn? Could parerijbg... {a^d teachfers^^ 
negotiate th'eir differences through a ^frairiewbrk-of 
women's roles in the^ society? Would it be effective 
for staff development or insecviic!^:. p/ograms tb^ fodus 
on' the ways in which women, conirnunicate withf each 
other? Can inservice have value if it; focuses on 
teachers as womfeh? '-iJ. - r. : - i ;,^ 

The literatpre on prqfessionalisni alsc^ demandsP 
further examination. This Ittetature is var^edy both 
in the historical and sociological domains.vi:.5tiyd 
of professionalism Which essentially exclude women 
help uj3 to understand the professional career as it 
is constructed in the publig; realm^r^ Some^ recent' 
studies of women and professionali2ationi:Jwhile -J^ew 
in number, help us to understand the relations 
between autorjpmy and domesticity • We" may^ ask, for 
example r whethisrVthe public; can ^.seie^"logical'^ 
connections between tending to chi3^ren/ on the one 
.hand, and^ serious paid labor on to other.., o 

The new schdlarship on v;omer) provides "an^^ ; 
^opportunity for scholars to consider- ^the key factor of^ 
gender in relation to the occupational study of^ 
elementary ^^chool -teaching f reed -frpm^ stereotypical , 
assumptions. 'about women who. chpoge^tb tectch ohil^Sren 
for a living • We must explore' the world of women 
who teach both as the women themselves see it, and 
as social constructions about their work are reflected 
in theoretical analyses about their Qccupafcion^ 
The field is ripe for study. 
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APPENDIX I 

Selected Characteristics of Vista City Teachers 



;Grade) 
Team 



Name 



Marital 

Sex Race Exp.* Status Children Age** Service Flow 



K 
K 

K 

K 
1 



XXX 

Jean vebster 
Jessica Bonwit 
XXX 

Sandra -Miller 



Key: 1 = 0*5 years 
2 = 6-10 years 
' 3 = 11-15 years 
4 = 16-20 years 



F 
F 



M 
F 



W 
W 

W 

■ ,w 
. w 



4 

4 



2 
1 



M 

M' 

M 

M 
M 



, Key: 



Y 4 Unknown 

Y-3 *3 Discontinuous 

(family) \ 

Y-3 2 V Discontinuous 

(family) 

Y-2 2 Continuous 

Y-2 3 Discontinuous 

(family) 



1 21-30' 'ears 

2 = 31-40 years 

3 = 41-50 years 
4 . = 51-60 years. 
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(Grades) 
Team 



3 
3 



4 



Name 



, Marital " , ' , . 

Sex Race Exp.* Status Childreix ^Ag^** Service Flow 



'3 Amy Michaels 

3 Kate^-S^^Uig^^^ 

3 XXX/XXX 

(Bridges' two 
- r e p 1 e m e n t s ) 



XXX 

Laurie Hallock 
Suzanne Marquette 
Jennie McAuliffe 



A 




F 
F 



F 
F 



0-5 yoars 
6-10 years 
11-15 years 
16-20 years 



W 

W * 

w 

B : 

w- 

W, 

W 

W 



2 
3 



2 
2 



M 
M 



?/l S/S 



M 
S 



M 



Key; 



Y"l 
Y-3 

N/N 

Y-1 

N 

N 
■■ N 
Y-1 



1 

^ 2 
3 
4 



2 Continuous 

3 s con felnuou s 
lfainily):-\ 

2/1 Continuous/ 
Continuous 



2 Continuous 

2 Discontinuous 
("barnout") 

2 - Continuous 

(2nd career] 

2 Discontinuous 
(jcTb relatec 

4 Discontinuous 

(family)'- 



21-30 years* 
31-40 years 
41-50 year? 
51-60 .years 
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^Grade'l 

\,Team ' . Name 


Sex 


Race 


Exp.* 


Marital 
Status 


■if 

Children 


Age** 


Service Flow 


1^ v4 Heather Samuels 
'%5 ^: Gerald ine Foster 


F 


W 


1 


S 


N 


1 


Continuous 


F 


w ^ 


4 


M 


Y , 


4 * 


Unknown \^ 




F 


B 


. ? 


? 


? 


4 


Unknown 


■■■'^ V ; 

5 \Ief f Kearnes 
■5 .Maria Johnson 


' M 
F 


W , 


3 
3 


M . 


y-2 


2 
2 


Continuous 
Continuous 


>5..,. ^\pana Barrett 


F 


w 


3 


D 


y-2 


3 ~ 


Discontinuous 
, (family) 


6' Anieidfa^ ickenson 

^/ 


F 




4 • 


M 


y-2 


2 


piscontinuc/us 
(school- rules 
forbade 
pregnant 
teachers) 



' She adopted a child while ''study was in progress. 



iKey: 

71- v:-^ 



T. = 0-5 years 
2, = -6-10, years 
-■^3' = 11-15 years 
4..= 16-20-years 



Key: 1 = 21-30 years 

2 = 31-40 years 

3 =.41-50 years 

4 = 51-60 years 
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APPENDIX II 



Methods and Proceedures 



1'his research depended on a qualitative approach 
to (iata gathering and analysis. ■ In tTiis Appendix T;e 
des<|:rii.be both tiie procedures used as we'll as UifeJ.r 
metl^ollSological -justification. 

' . - : 

/■ T ; ■■ ■ ; .:• . ■ /■ 

Procedures ' j 

I chose Vista City Hllementary as the 
for several reasons. It had an excellent 
reputation in the city. It was known/for. 



1JW 



I g^inec!' access to. the scHool through ap 
jfirst to /the'/ school administrator^ (there wer 
principals at the j time) and' latjer 
district' administration. ^'Jhen th 



was reported / to have 



qu^ity of its teachers/ and _^ , — .-^ 
good teacher morale. / Additionally/ ^(t w^as aip 
integrated school/ .wi/th a peacejful atmosphere. 
Previous racia,l tisnsions, which 
merger of two schools had been 
large part Wjijiated. 



research site 
academic 
the/ high 



arisen during the 
faced and in 



had 

squarely 



to the 

the gr :Vit 



lication/ 
two 

sohodil 
monies were 



finally /approved/ the administrative structure| of the 
school had changed There was. now a single prjincipal. 
I reaffirmed with her tbje. nature of the project/ and\ 
reserved; time ^t the next faculty meeting wherS, I could 
make a/pbesentation of my research interests.. 

between the time of meetin:' with the 
principail. and making the faculty presentation/ t 
an extendG.d interview with a teacher Vho was g< 
leave; for the sedond school semester. This tea^ 
Kate -Br idgusy: felt in a crisis about! her teachij 
spoke freely arid jat length with me.^-It was an 
interview , fill/ed^ l^^^^^ and it provided 

ma with a . number jof leads for /research. Kate . became, 
a key informant fpr me after she returned £rom her 
trip,'. -I conuinued to meet /with her weeklW, fop a 
discussing my perceptions of .issues with ner 




)|: a year # 
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I had begun the project with several broad questions 
to guide the direction' of the research. Underlying the 
questions was the assumption that it is important and 
valuable to learn what women elementary schoolteachers 
think about their work. The following questions 
provided a structure for the proposed inquiry. s 

1. What are women elementa;:y schoolteachers' 
perspectives on their Work? What expectations 
do they have about the meaning their work 
holds for them? Hov/ do these assumptions 
affect their definitions of, their own roles 
and their perceptions of their careers? 

What are their relationships like with their 
colleagues f their supervisors, and with 
significant others in their work setting? 
What is the nature of the social relationships 
these teachers establish in the school and 
how do these relationships affect their 
attitudes toward thair work? 

2. How do the particularpj characteristics of the 
elementary school setting influence^ the 
teachers' perception^ of their work? How is 
teacher morale affected by the organization 
and morale or the school? 

3o To what extent do women elementary school- 
teachers identify themselves as "women 
elementary schoolteachers"? How a\^a^e are 
they of the changing roles of ^women7 How • 
does their level of awareness affect their 
perspectives on their work and on their careers? 

4. What is their depth of commitment to the 
profession o£ teaching? How do status issues 
about teaching affect their future plans? Why 
have they chosen this career? 

. 5. Wh&t features do women elementary school- ^ 

teachers include in their ideal work setting? 
What are the support networks? 

5. How do teachers negotiate work and family 
life? What factors facilitate combining work 
and family roles? How does the work-rpXe 

, of elementary schoolteacher affect one's 

/ identity as person^ spouse^ parent^ woman? 



While these questions serv€<l ag. broad guidelines for 
the research, the actual issue^. were shaped by the 
participants' coi:cernSi. \. 

These issues' emerged the'.firstN3ay of reseacch. 
At a brie'f presentation to the teacher^,, ,! attempted 
to avoid mentioning my interest in womeft^s issues. . 
I said that I wanted to study- teachers perspectives 
on their lives because I felt thtit teache.rs had not been 
approached sympathetically enough. I. mentionec!-,, 
however, that I had learned this:.ihformation while, doing 
a chapter for a book on women and. educational leader- ' 
ship. This bit of information must have stuck , in some " 
teachers' minds for these teachers began their 
interviews with the statements that they "had nothing 
to do with this women's lib thing." 

After the talk, several teachers .came up to me to- 
indicate their interest in the study. I was welcome to 
come and talk with them at any , time. They also 
offered their views on some of ..the issues I had. raised. 
I took down their names and promised to contact them. 

Except for the first interview with Kate 
Brirlges, hc»7ever, I made contact with .teachers 
gradually, and always through group settings. I spent 
several weeks eating lunch in the teachers' room with 
different groups of teachers. In. this way .1 -^was able 
to establish rapport with at least somie, 'members of every 
team. .The exception was the first grade teami 
Dissension was quite high on the team -because of 
the number of changes among first-grade , personnel^ 
during the year and because of cortflicts in teaching 
styles. Sandra .Miller, for example, never ate. in the 
teachers' room with -her team. During my first lunph 
v;ith some members of the first grade team. I detected 
little friendliness, and Christine Bart was absent. 
I used the opportunity of the first faculty meeting I 
attended to meet Christine Bart. I then relied upon 
availability and .snowball sampling to interview 
teachers. . 

I had originally hoped to interview every teacher, 
but it soon became clear that this would not be 
possible. Three teachers, for different reasons, 
activeli resisted participating in the. study. The 
husband of one of them worked for my husband on a 
research project, and .1 felt it would be unethical to 
appear to pressure her. Another refused to be inter- 
viewed and asked' i^e to leave team meetings where she was 
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Dresent. She was hostile to all researchers^ I vas 
told. A third teacher simply behaved in an unfriendly 
way/ for what reason I never 'knew,- Two other teachers 
were rarely around and had reputations ^in the school as 
^shirkers." I did not interview thesfe teachers. Two 
teachers entered the school to replace teacher's while 
I was there. They found their work extremely difficult 
and were troubled^>.and reported "feeling overwhelmed" 
about their work* I did not interview these two 
teachers either. Finallyr I was never able to interview 
two teachers for scheduling reasons alone. J did r bserve 
all teachers; however f in meetings/ in the halls, and 
in the teachers' lounge. 

While I interviewed many teachers at the school, 
I made the decision tc focus on those whose reputations 
were high. The women I interviewed repeatedly took 
their, work seriously. 

The appropriateness of this decisiori was affirmed 
for me by a story a teacher told during the course of 
an interview. The teacher was driving her second-grade 
daughter's friend home one day when her daughter said 
to her friend in the course of some discussion about 
work, "iviy mommy's a teacher." "Yes," her 'friend 
responded, "But my daddy's a real teacher. He teaches 
at the University." This girT^Had, learned early who 
society counts among its "real teachers. 

I had planned ftfom the beginning to study another 
site for comparative purposes. I waited to choose the 
particular school, however , until I knew^ more about the 
themes that would emerge. When it became obvious 
that concerns about parents and professionalism were 
key in the minds of Vista City teachers, I" decided to 
pick a school that might offer some contrasts in these 
areas. I chose Archduke Elementary, which served poor 
children where Vista City served the more financially 
stable • Archduke parents were for the most part 
uninvolved in their children's education \ghile Vista 
City parents tended to be highly involved. 

At Archduke I spent almost all my tim^ talking with 
teachers in groups in the teachers' room or attending 
meetings. While I was able to speak with four or five 
teachers privately, this was an exception rather than 
a pattern. I v/as never introduced to the teachers^as a 
group at this school, so I never had^easy entre with all 
of them. I introduced^myself by eating lunch with 
teachers. Earlier, I had attended a faculty-council 



type meeting, so had met a few teachers there., I 
reestablished, contact with thesiS teachers m the 
teachers' room, and was introduced to more teachers from 

there. ■ s ~ ■. v ■ ■ 'v -v ■ 

After learning what kinds of issues, the Archduke 
teachers discussed among themselves at, lunch (in ^he 
-presence of. a visitor) , I then described some of the 
themes that had emerged at Vista city elementary and 
asked for their comments. The teachers spoke freely^ 
on these issues and appeared to enjoy discussing their 
views on the themes as well as on the differences , 
between the schools. 

I had also wanted to interview parents at Vista_ 
City but worried that I would lose teachers' trust if 
this became -public knowledge. I decided to vait until 
school ended and make appointments during,, the summer. 
An experience at a teacher recognition, luncheon- ^ - 
aiven by the P.T.O. near the end of tbe yeax. reaffirmed 
the importance of this decision. I found myself 
standing near a parent who had been ac.fcive in school 
affairs. He v;as very critical of the principal, as, 
he started to say a few words about this, he quickly, 
stopped talking when the principal approached. As I - 
was leaving the luncheon I found myself walking next 
•to him in the crowd. He had written hxs name and 
phone nuraber on' a small piece of paper and folded it 
into auarters. He slipped this tiny note into my hand 
as if 'he were "palminq" something off on me.. I 
interviewed him when school, closed, alopg wrth; three 
mothers. 

Data was aialyzed during the fieldwork process as 
well as after all data had been collected . Those themes 
that emerged in the field were explored using a 
jTiodi^Eied analytic inductive mode (See Bogdan . and Biklen, 
19f>2, pp. 55-68). Conflicts with parents and the 
importance of professionalism are examples of themes that 
were analyzed and further explored during data collection.. 

. Other thenes that became important .chapters in the 
research report did not emerge during data collection. 
These were analyzed after the researcher had left the 
field. A cjooc. example of this k.ind..of theme is that of 
conflict resolution. 

I conducted all of the observations and interviews. 
The data .were dictated into a recorder and transcribed 
by one other person. Fieldwork generated six hundred 



pages of single-spaced fieldnotes* These fie.ldnotes 
were l^ter coded and studied* by the researcher. The 
researcher anO. the secretary were tho only two people • 
who had access to the notes* 

The researcher spent ten months engaged in' f ield- 
work, '.Vhis period inbluded eight months in^sdhools- 
and two months interviewing additional;^ parents and 
teachers, While I continued to have regular m^^etings 
with one of the teachersi and irregular meetings with 
o£her teachers, and with the principal during the next 
school year/ Ido not count this as a formal part of 
the f ieldwork. 



Methods 

This study utilized the qualitative methods of 
participant observation and in-depth, open-ended 
intervievring.'^ ' 

The qualitative approach includes research 
strategies and procedures which prodube descriptive 
data^ people"s*^own spoken or written words # and 
observable behavior (Bogdan and Bikien, 1982) • This 
approach treats social' settings ahd the ■individuals within 
those settings holistitoally; the subjects of the study 
are hot reduced to isolated variables^ but rather are 
viev;ed as integral parts- of a complex wholes Qualita- 

- tive. methods have their thebretical. foundation in the 
Weberian sociological tradition, a tradition which 
emphasizes the social construction of reality 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1967) • 

AH hunran experience, according to thig frfework, 
is mediated by interpretation ^(Blumer , 1967) . The 
meanings which people give to their experiende 'and the 
structures through which they interpret - their: world are 
essential and constitutive, not accidental and 
secondary, to what the experience and that world are 
for them* Positing a model of human beings as, 
actively engaged in the •creation of meaning and \the 
structuring of their world, this perspective does 
not resist the idea that powerful social forces can 
shape individuals' lives*- It simply emphasizes the 
ways in which the individuals interpret these forces. 

The central methodological implicction of this 

- sociologiccil position is that social relationships 

and events must be understood from the point of view of 

- , ^. . ■ , > 
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thG social actors themselves. As described by syiTibolic 
interaqtion theory^- interpersonal relations involve the 
continual interpretation of the actions of .others? 
people ' s responses ; to one aaothor are based upon the ; 
meanings they attach to those, actions rather than/ say i 
upon the meaninc; that others intend their actions to 
have (Blumei/ 1S67). Zrt ojjder tp understand the 
paxspectives of: those who participate in particular 
organizational settings^ in this case rthe elementary 
school/ it is necessary to .examine .those perspectives 
in the context in vrhich they are. generated (see J'iishler / 
1979) • ' ^ ' - 

Qualitative .'methods, carry a hefty tradition for 
the -study of educational concerns (see Bogdan and 
Biklen/' 1932/ pp. 3-26.) On the study of. teachers/ 
specifically/ qualitative methods have ill^^ 
important issues. The wojrk. of Waller Jd^^STT^ 
and Becker . (1952a/ 1952b/ and 1953)> (while out^< 
carry sone important insights into tgachers* li^ 
Both of these studies/ as -i^^ell as others, relate 
themes that arose in this .study, particularly 
friction between parents and teachers/ but also teachers 
relationships with one another and with administrators 
(Mcpherson, 1972; Lightfoot- 1S73? and Rist/ 1973); 




More recently, seveircil ^uclies have focused on 
gender and the v;ays in which it influences teachers' 
social construction of reality. Helson {1982/ 1983) 
relied on oral history interviews to understand the 
perspectives of. women who taught in rural .Vermont for. - 
the first forty years of this rentury^ Hall (1982) used_ 
in-depth interviews v;ith teachers and. subject- ■..^ Y''^ 
produced documents in the form of diaries to study . the 
wuys in wnich women's home and school lives ar^ . }' . 
connected. Both of these studies have attempted to , 
cast aside our stejreotypical understanding of „women:' s 
lives in order to reconstruct their social wprlds/ 



collection 
interaction 



Participant observation/ a form, of data 

characterized by a period of . intense social L 

between the researcher ancJ the subjects^ ^ is-particularly 
suited to the study of social and professional; 
relationships in which women^ elementary schoolteachers 
engage. The inductive orientation of the participant ^ 
observation method allov/s the definitions and perspectives 
of the. subjeats under study and those with whonK they • 
continually relate to emerge v;ithin the context of - 
events that gives substance to 'these perspectives\ ' 
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since the focus of tihis:^s^ was on the. definitions 

(31umer/ 1967) that- ^omen Glementary schoolteStpKjers gave . 
^to thoir work; the-Vparticipant.^p^^ 

allowed the researcheiT- to iea^ definitions 
in the context in whl^h : they '^rose; ^ \' § 

Teachers engage in a wi<J6 Variety of physical -^3' 
verbal/ and men tal- activities/ an3^ their ^concrete A 
exper iences in - the environment forni the substance 
of their interacHdn and their learning. The participant • 
observer, participates in these activ^ities, enter ihg . 
into the setting ahcJ observing behavior as it naturally 
occurs* The relationships between the subjects^ and 
the. fieldv/orkers should be characterized by tr^u^t andv^ 
mutual respect? fchig encourages an..;.unself-cons.dious 
exchange' of information and minimizes the inipace of the 
observer's presence.cn the situation..^ Researchers . / 

^conducting participant obsetvation unobtrusively but 
systematically record the observations in the^iform. of 
field notes (Bogdan and. Taylor, .1975;. McCall and ^v:: : 
Simntons;^ .1969 ; Junker , 19S0) • Specific techniques-rb 
observation and data collection/ and issues related to 
subje^i^tivity, observer effect, validity, reliability/ 
ahd gei^eralizeability have been, discussed extensively 
in the literature (Wax, 1952; Eyrnari/ 1954 ; Becker /" :1958 ; 
Strauss and '^Schatzinan/ 19S0; Pilstead/ 1S70; Bogdah 
and Taylo^x^ 197 5? McCall and Simmons /./IS 69; Lofland/ 
1971; Bogdan^nd Biklen/ 198 2>; r t 

^, Uhe intei^vView forms a centraL par.t of this. 
research process ; This kind of interview has been" called \ 
"unstructured" feaccoby and Maccoby/ 1?54) / "open-ended" 
(Jahoda/ Deutsch and Cook/ 1951)./. "non--directive". 
(Melt2er and Petra\/ 1970/ and "iclexibly-stlructured" 
(Whyte; 1979) • Ethnographers call it the "ethnographic 
interview" (SpradlGy\ 1979) . It makes use-of neither 7 ^ 
a schedule nor ^ questionnaire • Rather/ it is characterized 
by the? asking, of open-ended questions such as, "Wheit 
makes a good atmosphere Hn a school?" . "What do ^you 
like best about yourt work^?^" and "bo any aspects of your 
work. distress you?" and ia designed tc allow 
subjects to answer, freely from their own experience 
rather ihan from alternative^ suggested by the ^interviewer . 
It has been called "flexibly s'^^ructured" beccu^^ the ; 
researcher does *not allow the responses to .wander all 
over the field/ but rather attempts some, delimitations 
to keep the respondent within the^^ focus of study. 
Questions begin on the .level of thegeneral and move 
toward the specif ic^ after rapport is-achieved* This ^ 
kind of interview achieves its purposes when the subject's 
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responses are spontaneous rather than prepared, 
specific and concrete rather than diffused and generaj;, 
and are self-revealing and" personal rather than 
"superficial or abstract (Jahoda," Detatsch^ and Cook/ 
1951) • -The interviewer doSs not just listen/ but 
rather listens /""interprets, translates, and questions 
(Becker ,..1951) . Whether conducting more formal 
interview's in private/ engaging- in intoriflal 
conversations or quietly observing/ the field v/orker's 
presence is an active one/ but his°or her involvement' 
in the situation is directed tov/ard understanding'- th.^ 
subject's perspective on experience, . ^ 

.The central characteristic of the analytical . 
strategy for qualitative research is that all 
hypotheses are firmly and thoroughly .grounded in 
evidence (Glaser and Strauss/ .1957) • Rather than 
being formulated before the study has begun/ and^ 
embodied in a rig id research design/ they emerge from , 
the evidence as it is collected. One enters the 
field with only quite general research questions? those 
which guided this reseairch v^ere listed earlier, 'This 
evolutionary and inductive approach to research design 
ensures that concepts and hypotheses are continually^ 
clarif iedVand refined. Remaining in close bontact with ■ 
the events / actions/ and persons to"^ which they refer / 
they. „do" not become reified categories which distort the 
stuff of social relations. The analytical process is . 
a dialectical one in which practice and- theory feed into 
one .another/ This is a major strength of qualitative 
methodology (Glaser and Strauss/ 19S7; Rist/ 1977) v. 
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